ae Fridtjof — announced 


i the Nobel Peace Prize had been 
Z arded to Charles G. Dawes, Aristide 
- Briand, Sir Austen Chamberlain and Gus- 
tay Stresemann, he was sure of universal 
applause. When he added that the first 
_ sign of better times was the acceptance of 
- the Dawes Plan by the London conference 
late in August, 1924, he simply stated a 
- fact that is being more and more accepted 
in all its significance all over the world. 
The award of the Nobel Prize coincided 
~ with the issue by S. Parker Gilbert, the 
American Agent General for Reparations, 
of his second yearly report on the business 
his most important office. An analysis 
the working of the Dawes Plan may 
___ fitly be preceded by Mr. Parker’s conclud- 
_ ing remarks in this most notable docu- 
ment: 

Tn the field of reparation payments, Ger- 
many has in the second year, as in the first, 
romptly and loyally discharged all her ob- 
igations. In the second year, as distin- 
uished from the first, she has met them 
out of her own resources, in the manner 
provided by the plan. At the same time, 
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in Stockholm on Dec. 9, 1926, that ~ 
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experience with the transfer set has © 
been accumulating, and the Transfer Com- 
mittee has succeeded in making substan- ~ 
tially full transfers to the creditor powers 
of the payments received from Germany. 
Within its own sphere the plan has created 
an atmosphere, and indeed a tradition, of 
loyalty and friendly understanding. at 
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These few sentences give, indeed, the 
whole story except for this very necessary 
addition, that, if the Dawes Plan has been 
so far a success, Mr. Gilbert’s very uncom-= zg 
mon personality is responsible for a very SA 
considerable share of that success) On 
the one hand he is the attorney of Ger- — 
many’s creditors for the collection and 
transmission of the war indemnity pro- 
vided under the Dawes Plan; on the other 
hand he is the trustee for the stability of 
the German currency and exchange. i 

As his title indicates, Mr. Gilbert is the 
agent of the Reparation Commission, 
which has its headquarters in Paris and 
which was constituted for the purpose of 
executing the provisions of the Versailles ; 
Treaty in regard to making Germany pay 
for the cost of the war to the limit of hex 
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capacity. The Dawes plan itself, however, 
was not born until Secretary of State 
Hughes, in a remarkable address at New 
Haven, offered the services of an “Ameri- 
ean citizen” to help in disentangling a 
perilous and impossible situation. The 
American citizen who came to talk busi- 
ness and common sense to the European 
visitors is today the Vice President of the 
United States. 


Dawes Pian SUCCESSFUL 


The time at the disposal of General 
Dawes and his assistants was rather short 
and their knowledge of matters specifically 
German limited in various directions, so 
that the plan could not be entirely without 
flaws. But in its general ideas it was so 
broad and conclusive that even with its 
imperfections it has so far done excellent 
work and seems to give assurance that it 
will indeed accomplish its end, namely, to 
determine Germany’s capacity to pay to the 


extent that can be expected, in decency and 


due regard for its own citizens—citizens of 
a civilized and progressive nation willing 
to fulfill its obligations. The Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations himself is preparing 
for even a greater task. At the end of his 
report, speaking of the solution of the 
whole reparations problem, he says: 

Manifestly the time for this has not yet 
come. The experience thus far available is 
still too limited and it must grow and ripen. 
* * * But in the meantime the plan will 
go forward with the test of practical ex- 
perience. This, I trust, will give earnest 
that, at the proper time and in the same 
spirit of good-will and mutual interest that 
lies at the basis of the plan itself, it will be 
possible to work out a more general and 
final settlement that will do justice to the 
interests of all concerned and at the same 
time permit Europe to move further for- 
ward on the path of peaceful reconstruction 
which it has now definitely entered. 


By the terms of its commission the 
Dawes committee was prevented from fix- 
ing either a time limit for Germany’s pay- 
ments or a total amount. These most im- 
portant questions as yet remain open, and 
it is to them that Mr. Gilbert alludes when 
he expresses the hope of arriving at a final 
settlement in due time. But it stands to 
reason that Germany’s creditors will con- 
tinue to coordinate the receipts from Ger- 


many with the amounts due to the United 
States Treasury. 
that the final decision in the matter will 
rest with the United States Government. 
When M. Clémenceau indiscreetly pub- 
lished in the Paris newspapers of Aug. 8, 
1926, his appeal to President Coolidge not 
to consider the French war debt as a purely 
business proposition, Senator Borah made 
it quite clear that America would not sur- 
render its position, so that it is perhaps 
just as well that in regard to the questions 
of time limit and total amount, the Dawes 
Plan is not altogether ironbound. 

It will be remembered that two Ameri- 
cans, Messrs. Moulton and Macguire of 
the Carnegie Institute of Economics, at- 
tempted some years ago to examine scien- 
tifically -Germany’s capacity to pay—not 
only to pay at home but also abroad. The 
Versailles Treaty stipulated that Germany 
should pay in gold marks, that is, in bul- 
lion or coin, or in foreign exchange. This 
broke the back of the German currency. 


DR. BERNHARD DERNBURG 


This, in effect, means 


File 


sidering ie many experts assembled 


in Paris at the time, one wonders today 


that the grotesqueness of such a de- 
mand struck nobody except some Ameri- 
cans. Germany had no gold or very little, 
for she herself produces none, and foreign 
credits can come only either from foreign 


S holdings and investments or from a sur- 


= 


erent and urban real estate. 


_ plus of exports over imports. The invest- 
ments had all been confiscated under the 
_ provisions of the treaty and after nearly 
five years of privation, with a ruined cur- 
rency and antiquated machinery, the bal- 
ance of trade must needs run against Ger- 
many until these deficits could be rem- 
edied. 

- The most important feature of the ex- 
perts’ plan was therefore the stipulation 
that Germany’s responsibility for repara- 
tion payments ceased at her frontier; in 
other words, whatever Germany was held 
- liable to pay was validly discharged by 
payment in German coin. The function of 

_ transferring that money to Germany's cred- 


E itors was left to the organization set up on 
FS - behalf of the Reparation Commission, 
Z __ namely, that of the Agent General of Rep- 


- arations in his capacity as President of the 
Transfer Committee. The German coin 
acceptable to the creditors, however, had, 
of course, to be good and of full weight, 
subect. to no more nor greater fluctuation 
in the world’s markets than the coin of 
such great powers as have a gold standard, 
that is, “as good as gold.” When the 
Dawes Plan was put into operation only 
the United States dollar came fully up to 
these requirements. 


STABILIZED CURRENCY 


Even before the experts’ committee ar- 
rived, Germany had fortunately stabilized 
her currency by means of the rentenmark. 
which was secured by a first lien on all 
That 
was the best Germany could do at the 
time, but the security being of national 
and. immobile character, the money was 
practically | useless in international deal- 
ings, for it was without the backing that 
creates international credit, namely, a sub- 
stantial stock of gold. 

The second outstanding feature of the 
Dives Plan was therefore that Germany 
should receive a loan of $200,000,000 in 


PAUL VON HINDENBURG 
President of the German Republic 


gold, which was taken up by all the mon- 
eyed nations, about one-half being issued 
in the New York market.. The German 
Government paid this gold into a reformed 
Reichsbank, which is free from Govern- 
ment control but administered by a mixed 
board of experts, against notes of the new 
bank. This gold is the stock of the pres- 
ent currency, a security as good as any 
gold currency, the gold holdings of the 
Reichsbank now amounting to more than 
$500,000,000. No currency, however, can 
remain stable unless two conditions pre- 
vail and remain perfectly safeguarded. 
First, the State under whose authority the 
currency is issued must be solvent and 
have a well-balanced budget. Good cur- 
rency and good finances are interdepend- 
ent. If a Government has to resort to 
short-term borrowing and to turn. to 
the printing press in order to create fiat 
money, the credit of its currency is de- 
stroyed and it is subjected to variations 
and bound to decline. A budget based 
on a currency fluctuating in value, on the 
other hand, can never be safely balanced 
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if payments and receipts constantly change 
in purchasing value. The other essential 
condition for the maintenance of a stable 
currency is that the gold backing consti- 
tuting its international credit should not 
be impaired. This means that, as a rule, 
the payments made abroad must not be 
larger than the amounts receivable from 
abroad, . This is called the balance of pay- 
ments. If there is a balance of any magni- 
tude against any one country, it must be 
met either by loans contracted abroad or 
by shipments of gold to foreign parts, both 
factors being apt to compromise the notes 
of the central bank. 

The third and fourth principal features 
of the Dawes Plan are accordingly that 
the German Reich must maintain a bal- 
anced budget and is prevented from bor- 
rowing from the Reichsbank beyond a cer- 
tain small amount to serve as a fond de 
mouvement, and that the Transfer Commit- 
tee must not try to transmit the reparation 
payments to Germany’s foreign creditors to 
any extent that impairs the international 
value of the German currency. 
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Finally, the report of the experts’ com- 
mittee started from two assumptions of a 
fundamental nature. The first was that — 
German production and industrial activity 
would resume full normal volume before 
the maximum imposition for reparations, 
and, second, that the standard of living of — 
the German workmen could be retained on 
a scale not unlike that of Germany’s com- 
petitors in the world markets and of Ger- 
many’s neighbors. 


The operation of the Dawes Plan began 
on Sept. 1, 1924. The payments made in 
the first year ended Aug. 31, 1925, amount- 
ed to 1,000,000,000 gold marks; in the 
second year ended Aug. 31, 1926, they 
increased to 1,220,000,000 gold marks, and 
in the third, the current reparation year, 
they are to rise to 1,500,000,000 gold 
marks. This is the so-called partial mora- 
torium period, in which the full recupera- 
tion of German economy was to take place. 
For the fourth year, the sum rises to 1,750,- 
000,000, and for the fifth and an inde- 
termined period thereafter to 2,500,000,000 
gold marks annually. In case the receipts 
of the German Government from certain 
specified taxes exceed given sums in the 
third and fourth years, the contribution is 
to be increased by an amount not to ex- 
ceed 250,000,000 gold marks for each year. 
Thereafter an index of German prosperity 
is to be used to fix further increases in the 
yearly total in excess of 2,500,000,000. 
The yield of the indirect taxes in the last 
two years, having already showed that the 
two additional payments would become 
due, an arrangement was made with the 
Transfer Agent for an anticipation of these 
additional payments concurrent with the 
composition of the two additional annui- 
ties of 250,000,000 gold marks, each in the 
amount of a single payment of 300,000,- 
000. 

PayMENTS DuE 


The sums, therefore, now due are: 
1924-25, 1,000,000,000 (paid); 1925-26, 
1,220,000,000 (paid) ; 1926-27, 1,500,000,. 
000 (in course of payment); 1927-28, 
1,750,000,000; 1928-29, 2,500,000,000 ; 
thereafter, 2,500,000,000, plus increase 
from prosperity index, as already ex- 
plained. 

The German Government is responsible 


x the total annuities. The Dawes Plan, 


_ however, provides that the payments should 


- come from and be specifically secured by 
_ the following: 


J 
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_ First annuity (1,000,000,000 gold marks) : 


800,000,000 from foreign loan; 
~ 200,000,000 from German State rail- 
’ ways 


Second annuity _(1,220,000,000 gold 


marks) : 


250,000,000 from the German budget 

_ out of indirect taxation pledged; 

250,000,000 from a special transport 
tax on all freight carried, collected 
and specifically pledged; 

125,000,000 from interest on 5,000,- 
000,000 first mortgage debentures 
issued on German industries and 
specifically pledged for repara- 
tions; 

595,000,000 from part interest on 
11,000,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
on the German railways, specifi- 
cally pledged. 

All these payments are controlled by spe- 


cial trustees for the creditors and the re- 


spective mortgage bonds have been deliv- 
ered to them. 

For the third year (1,500,000,000) 4.10,- 
000,000 are to come from the budget, 290,- 
000,000 from the transport tax, 250,000,- 
000 from the interest on the industrial 


~ bonds, 550,000,000 from the interest on 


the railway bonds. In the fourth year 
(1,750,000,000) the contribution from the 
budget rises to 500,000,000, the interest 
on the industrial debentures to 300,000,000 
and the interest and amortization of the 


railway bonds to 660,000,000, the other 


items remaining unchanged. In the fifth 
year, finally, the budget is charged with 
1,250,000,000, all the other items remain- 


_ ing unchanged. The increase is very con- 


siderable. 
The whole of the two first annuities has 


_ been paid to the creditors under the aus- 


pices of the Transfer Agent: 
(a) Payments in marks for the armies 


of occupation, the interallied commissions 


and for deliveries in kind, namely, German 


_ raw materials such as coal, coke and tim- 


ber, German manufactures, especially dyes, 
fertilizers and agricultural produce, nota- 


bly sugar. 


(b) Payments in foreign currency, nota- 
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GUSTAV STRESEMANN 
German Foreign Minister 


bly interest on the external loan of 1924, 
sums retained by Great Britain and France 
on all German imports (26 per cent.) and 
from purchases of foreign exchange in the 
German market. 

The percentages for the two years were: 
Payments in marks, 66.8 per cent.; pay- 
ments in foreign currency, 33.2 per cent. 

The creditors received in round figures: 


First YEAR SECOND YEAR 


France ........-397,000,000 566,000,000 
Great Britain. ..190,000,000 227,000,000 
tale oc. teen 3 ct 60,000,000 77,000,000 
Belgium ....... 93,000,000 116,000,000 
QOthers:s.. wee 48,000,000 74,000,000 

Total for two years: 2,069,000,000, 


whereof 687,000,000 in foreign exchange 
and 1,382,000,000 in gold marks. 

For the last three months the payments 
have progressed on an even scale. Such is 
the story up to date. The securities in the 
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hands of the various trustees have not been 
marketed so far, and no authority for such 
marketing has been given by the Transfer 
Agent and the Committee, who are sole 
judges as to whether these securities (11,- 
000,000,000 railway and 5,000,000,000 in- 
dustrial bonds) can be disposed of to for- 
eign purchasers without danger to the Ger- 
man currency, although as a result of the 
Stresemann-Briand meeting at Thoiry and 
in connection with the revaluation of the 
French franc certain suggestions have been 
put forward. The matter is certainly not 
ripe for decision for some considerable 
time. 


Wat Germany Has Paip 


During the past two years Germany has. 


gold. 


paid altogether  2,069,118,466.12 
marks, of which 800,000,000 came: from 
the proceeds of the loan and 1,269,118,- 


“466.12 from her own income out of the 


‘sources detailed above. This is what was 
required under the Dawes Plan. Different 
in proportion are the amounts transferred 
under. the direction of Mr. Gilbert. Out 
of the 2,069,118,466.12 marks there have 
been paid in marks for deliveries in kind 
‘and for services 1,382,170,287.84 in Ger- 
man currency and 686,948,178.28 marks in 
foretgn currency. This transfer in foreign 
coin was made possible in the first year 
out of the proceeds of foreign credits. “In 
the second year the amount transferred 
(416,000,000) was somewhat more than 
equaled by the surplus derived from the 
export of goods and services, amounting to 
somewhere around 600,000,000 — reichs- 
marks,” 


The problem is manifestly twofold: 
First, the collection of the sums provided 
under the Dawes Plan within Germany; 
second, their transfer to the creditors, both 
being as yet for an undefined number of 
years. The two sides of the problem are 
connected. The amounts to be paid by 
Germany rise on a rather steep grade— 
from 200,000,000 in the first year to 
2,500,000,000 in the fifth year, and then 
not remaining stationary at that figure but 
increasing according to the prosperity 
index with no adequate or corresponding 
decrease in case of a falling off in pros- 
perity. 

vermany is self-supporting neither in 
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raw materials nor in foodstuffs. 
means that the increase in revenue neces- 
sary for the raising of the additional — 
amounts depends on an increase of activity 
in business, which in turn depends on an 
increase in foreign trade. The possibility 
of transfers in foreign coin depends fur- 
thermore on an active balance of payments, 
or, in other words, on a larger increase of 
exports over imports. It is for Germany’s 
customers and creditors to say how much 
in German goods they are ready to take at 
a fair price. Deliveries in kind compete 
with the home industries of the recipients 
and with their own activities. Except for 
raw materials the larger creditors are plac- 
ing no orders, while the restoration of the 
French coal mines, the biggest item under 
raw materials, is no longer required. 


‘The general tendency in Europe is the 
same as in the United States, namely, to 
protect home industries. Tariff walls con- 
stantly rise and special duties that are 
ostensibly applicable to goods from all 
nations are imposed on goods that are spe- 
cialties of Germany, as is the effect of the 
British industries protection law. Busi- 
ness, however, is a question of prices. Both 
Great Britain and the United Siates have 
enacted legislation against imports sold 
abroad, not only below cost in the country 
of their production, but also when the cost 
of labor in the exporting country is mani- 
festly below that in the importing country. 
These are the so-called “anti-dumping 
measures.” 


The grotesque situation is thus created 
in which payments are demanded from 


Germany for huge amounts while the only 


way in which they can be made is being — 


deliberately blocked. 


Forreicn TRADE PosiTION 


Furthermore, the entire structure of Ger- 
man foreign trade has changed for the 
worse since 1913. In 1913 German busi- 
ness with Russia amounted to 2,305,000,- 
000 marks, whereas in 1925-26 the figure 
was only 578,000,000. In the case of Aus- 
tria the decrease was from about 2,000,- 
000,000 to 1,447,000,000, the latter amount 
representing very considerably smaller 
quantities of goods as a consequence of the 
decrease in the purchasing power of 
money. The splitting up of Eastern Eu- 


rope in a mabee of dwarf States a 
es business more complicated. A num- 
er of commercial treaties have been con- 
cluded since the stabilization of the mark, 
but similar agreements have not yet been 
reached with Germany’s largest neighbors, 
France and Poland. Prospects in this di- 
ection are indeed rather gloomy. 

_ During the armistice and the framing of 
the peace treaty the tendency to weaken 
_ Germany found its expression in provisions 
_ stripping her of as many as possible of her 
-instrumentalities of commerce by confis- 
cating colonies, ships, businesses, docks, 
- eredits and investments abroad. The most 
i conservative estimate of the cash value of 


the portable items in this list is that of 
Messrs. Moulton and Macguire, who in 
their book placed it at 27,000,000,000 
marks, the loss of territory and produc- 
- tivity being, of course, not included in this 
__ estimate. To replenish this working cap- 
_ ital and to restore the nation’s industrial 
machinery to its pre-war condition Ger- 
Ee _ many had to resort to foreign borrowing. 
_ The President of the Reichsbank estimated 
this indebtedness, long and short term, at 
about 5,000,000, 000 marks, with an annual 
interest charge of some 350, 000,000 that 
must be met before reparations can be 


paid. 
EFFEcTs OF WAR 


_ Article 248 of the Versailles treaty gives 
reparations a first lien on the resources of 
the Reich and the constituent States, but 
_ this is a provision that exists only on paper. 

_ The war left Germany with 1,500,000 war 

victims; inflation wiped out the basis of 

existence of innumerable old and decrepit 

_ people, and workmen’s savings melted 

away. With 2,000,000 unemployed and 

short time Avoukers. ts cannot be allowed 
to starve for fear of internal disturbances, 
if not for reasons of humanity, there are 
further charges that must be met before 
reparations can be paid. It therefore ap- 

pears that, unless business greatly im- 
proves, taxation cannot be further in- 
creased. Neither is it possible to confiscate 
es by taxation whatever savings are being 
of ~nade by industry. The population of Ger- 
© nany continues to increase between 500,000 
and 600,000 annually. Employment must 
be found for this larger number of people. 
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They must also be provided with tools and 
be able to consume working capital, since 
there are no great outlets for surplus popu- 
lation in foreign countries; on the con- 
trary, the tendency to restrict immigration 
becomes more pronounced, especially in 
the United States and Australia and Ger- 
many’s former enemy States. The funda- 
mental aims of the Dawes Plan—business 
restoration, an increase of exports over im- 
ports and the maintenance of a decent 
standard of living—seem so far unaccom- 
plished, and at the same time there is no 
prospect that Germany will have the means 
of meeting greatly increased reparation 
payments. 

The German attitude toward this situa- 
tion is to try loyally to live up to the 
Dawes Plan and to trust in the good faith 
and common sense of its administrators. 
To us Germans it has become an irrefutable 
axiom that the interdependence of all States 
and their common interests demand a final 
solution bearable to all. Such is the aim, 
as I have pointed out, of the American 
who is Agent General for Reparations. 

BERLIN, GERMANY, 


Should American History Be 
Hero-Worship? 


Two Views of Whether Patriotism Should Excuse M- yths and Errors 


I. A Plea for the Unvarnished Truth 
By WALTER HART BLUMENTHAL 


Revision Editor of the Universal Encyclopedia; editor of Upton's Russo-Japanese War; 
member New York Historical Society, Pennsylvania Historical Society, &c. 


HE idea that only such information 

T should be imparted to children as 
will strengthen their faith, patriot- 

ism and illusions, and promote popular 
devotion to these, is entrenched. As the 
Committee on Studies and Textbooks of 
the public schools of New York City (con- 
sisting of principals and teachers), de- 
clared in their report of March 27, 1922: 
The textbook must contain no statement 
in derogation or in disparagement of the 
achievements of American heroes. It must 
not question the sincerity of the aims and 
purposes of the founders of the Republic 
or of those who have guided its destinies. 
* * * [In discussing the American Revo- 
lution] everything essential is accomplished 
when it is made plain to the pupils: That 
the Colonists had just grievances; that they 
rebelled because they could obtain no re- 
dress; that they were inspired by a fierce 
love of liberty; that they counted neither 
the cost nor the odds against them; that the 
dominating spirit of the Revolution is found 
in the words of Nathan Hale: “I regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.” 
With such cluttering of the truth it is 
sought to keep pure and undefiled by dis- 
illusion the minds of the young. The un- 
manipulated facts, it is assumed, might 
weaken the jingo spirit which feeds the 
nationalist faith. The idols must not be 
toppled; the legends must not be annihil- 
ated; the flag must not be desecrated; the 


holy ghost of patriotism must not be be- 
smirched. 


Discussion of biased textbooks wherein 
embattled tradition prevails over fact was 
revived at the meeting of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Conference’ of Historians in London 
in July, 1926. In addressing the members, 
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Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin said, with 
reference to the period of the American 
Revolution: 


“T think it is generally recognized, both - 
in America and in this country, how much 
harm has been done in the relations be- 
tween the two countries owing to certain 
representations of that history before the 
immature minds of school children in 
America.” That this diplomatic indictment 
is justified has come to be recognized in 
occasional quarters; but the notion of the 
British as the villain in the piece still is 
inculcated with secular persistence, and 
the first heroes of history are indubitably 
held to be those who enacted the Boston 
Tea Party. 

True, the Revolutionary period has had 
several unbiased chroniclers; but the dis- 
tortions of school histories, if less acute 
than those of a generation ago, still incite 
patriotism through prevarication. Is not 
propaganda among our youngsters rather 
contemptible? How can the intellectual 
drugging of future citizens make the chil- 
dren of democracy fitter to exercise the 
later prerogative of their judgment in self- 
government? The halo school of history 
may conduce to exalted fervors, but if we 
chronicle the past to record rather than to 
extenuate or to glorify, im the name of 
historical science why can there not be an 
end of star-spangled legends and tinsel 
nimbuses ? 

The legendary version of the Colonial 
mélée of 1776 and after was discarded by 
S. G. Fisher’s work The True Story of the 
American Revolution, which appeared in 
prehistoric 1903. Moreover, the English 
viewpoint was set forth in 191T in two 


ih 


lumes by the late Henry Belcher, a 

on, in a dispassionate presentation ex- 
posing the figments and one-sided state. 
ments of popular American historians. Per- 
tinent also is Myths and Facts of the Amer- 
_ tcan Revolution, written by Arthur John- 
ston and published in Toronto in 1908. 
_ This is a searching commentary on the 
history of that period as conventionally in- 
__ culcated, and a cogent marshaling of un- 
- controverted evidence. 

Two of the cardinal sins of old style 
____ history was its lack of veracity in the sense 
of proportion—willful distortion convey- 
ing falsity; and disregard of the element of 
fortuity in human events. 


BATTLE oF Busuy Run 


___ To illustrate the first: Two decisive bat- 
__tles were fought on the soil of Pennsy]- 
-vania. Gettysburg stemmed the tide of the 

_ Southern invasion in the Civil War. But 
__ what was the other? It is buried in Amer- 
a _iean annals as “The Battle of Bushy Run.” 
The scene was the primeval forest to the 

_ east of Pittsburgh near Turtle Creek, as 
it was known then and now. It halted the 
eastward march of the savages in Pontiac’s 
_ War. After that battle, though only 500 
_ British troops were engaged against 2,500 
savages, the great Pontiac Indian Confed- 
eration, reaching from New York and the 
_ Great Lakes south almost to the Gulf, was 
broken and never restored. Philadelphia 
and all Eastern Pennsylvania were vitally 
interested in the result of this engagement. 
Had the savages won a victory, nothing 
could have halted their march, with massa- 


_ 
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To illustrate how potent is fortuity and 


how little it is emphasized: Are there many 
readers who know this and that about Lin- 
coln who include in such trivia the rather _ 
important fact that he was elected by an 
accident? William E. Barton in his Life of 
Lincoln has the following remarkable and 
little known account of how chance influ- 
enced Lincoln’s election: Bea 
If printers invariably kept their promises, 
Abraham Lincoln would not have been Presi- — 
dent of the United States. 


=i 


If the convention me 


could have got to balloting on Thursday 3 


night, William H. Seward would have been 
nominated. But the Secretary was com- 
pelled to announce that the papers neces- 
sary for the keeping of the tally were not 
at hand, but would arrive in a few minutes. — 
The convention was impatient at the delay, 


and a motion was made by some unknown 


delegate “that this convention adjourn until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning.” ‘The motion 
to adjourn prevailed. If the unnamed dele- 
gate who made the motion to adjourn could 
be identified, he, perhaps animated by no 
higher motive than restlessness, or the ~ 
desire for a drink, would be entitled to men- 
tion as one of the otherwise nameless voices 
that have uttered the messages of destiny. 

Horace Greeley came to the convention 
to defeat Seward: 

On the evening before the nomination 
Ward Hill Lamon obtained from the printers 
of the seat tickets a large supply of extra 
tickets. He set certain young men at work 
signing these tickets with the names of the 
officers of the convention. 

Next day, while the Seward forces werd 
parading, the hall was packed with Lin- 
coln boosters to whom the duplicate tickets 
had been distributed: 

Of course, neither Lincoln nor any of his 
responsible managers knew of this piece of 
work, which had the effect of crowding 
out a large fraction of Seward’s fighting 
strength and giving the space over to the 
shouters for Lincoln. 

Much of the traditional buncombe of 
American annals belongs in the category 
of what psychopathologists call border- 
land mentality: it verges on the fictional. 
Thus the lament at the passing of the 
“oood old” this or that is largely romantic 
nonsense. We dote on “our wise and pious 
ancestors,” as the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion designates them. “The individuality 
which has always characterized New Eng- 
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land is passing,” writes the mournful es- 
sayist. Alack for “the days when our fore- 
fathers guarded their steps with the flint- 
lock and the prayer-book.” True, the New 
Englanders were handy enough with the 
flintlock, but it is a mere detail that the 
prayer-book was anathema. They might 
‘take to the meeting-house a copy of the 
Bay Psalm Book or Isaac Watt’s hymns, 
and the limping feet of their pious poets 
may have cheered iheir own, freezing on 
the foot-warmer; but a prayer-book in old 
New England was as common as a palm 
tree. 
New ENGLAND “REPRESSION” 


When we read of the proverbial “repres- 
sion” of those New Englanders we cannot 
help being amused. The thinkers who took 
part in Daniel Shays’s “Rebellion” had to 
be repressed. They went about the State 
shutting up the courts. In their aversion to 
paying debts they were one with most 
Americans of the day. So were the re- 
pressed citizens of Dedham who voted in 
town meeting for the abolition of lawyers. 

“Community customs have vanished’—~ 
the custom, for instance, of a week’s 
carouse and holiday to enable the sturdy 
yeomanry and Indians not taxed to cele- 
brate feelingly the Harvard commence- 
ment, The community custom, recorded by 
John Adams, was to have about every fifth 
house in the village a dram shop, where 
our patriot sires drank flip and toddy 
with unamended zest. If the New England- 
ers loved rum, Pennsylvania indulged in 
a whisky “rebellion,” and the Pennsylvania 
Legislature told Congress that whisky was 
“the common drink of the nation.” 
Profiteering in contracts and supplies 
as common. Many of our patriot fore- 
rs had no objection to the enemy’s 
Most of the States stinted their 
quotas of both men and money. For some 
years after the war it may almost be said 
that the majority of Americans were dis- 
loyal. They hated the courts and the Gov- 
ernments. They refused to pay their debts. 
They agitated for more bad money. They 
hated the Constitution because it set up a 

foreign” Government and would make 
them pay their debts to their fellow-citizens 
and to Europeans. The Constitution was 
forced on the country by what we are justi- 
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fied in calling a pious fraud. The people 


who chose delegates supposed that the Ar-. 


ticles of Confederation were merely to be 


amended. The Constitution was ratified — 


in great States like Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts by the narrowest margin and 


against the will of the majority of the — 


people. 

It is commonly said that only the great 
name of Washington carried the Consti- 
tution through. Yet it would have been 
defeated if some delegates opposed to it 
had not stayed away from the State Con- 
ventions; if others had not violated their 
instructions; if every art of persuasion and 
cajolery had not been used. 
years after 1793 there were practically no 
Americans in America. There was the 
French “faction” and the British “faction.” 
Even among the conspicuous public men 
of the period hardly anybody but John 
Adams, Hamilton and Marshall was an 
American, regarding this nation as a unity 
for its own purposes and not as a tool of 
a foreign power. In the very year of the 
Federal Convention, General James Wilkin- 
son, afterward the commander of the 
American Army, began to take money from 
Spain. He was a Spanish pensioner for 
twenty years. 


When we deplore the “passing” of the 
“good old times,” we might remember 
little things like these. When we bewail 
corruption, we might remember that the 
Legislature of the virtuous little back- 
woods State of Georgia passed a bill giv- 
ing away 35,000,000 acres of land, most 


For some - 


of the present States of Alabama and Mis- 


sissippi, for a cent and a half an acre; and 


that every man but one who voted for the 


bill was bribed by shares \in the land com- 
panies or by cash. When we talk about 
“autocracy,” we might remember that 
Thomas Jefferson as President sought to 
depose the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and that he almost got Aaron Burr hanged 
for “treason,” in the course of trying to 
prove which, the Bill of Rights was non- 
chalantly torn to pieces by the author or 
compiler of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. j 

Liberty of speech, liberty of the press? 
Remember the Alien and Sedition laws and 
the prosecutions under them. Look where 


Tr Esed than — were in the days 
se “passing” is so much bemoaned and 
ose glories are so much extolled in our 
chool histories. 

Antentional inaccuracies, with the ulte- 
ior purpose of molding opinion, is as 
ood a definition of propaganda in por- 
raying the past as any other that comes 


: to mind. It excludes, for instance, such 
accidental error as in Leutze’s famous 
“painting in the Metropolitan. Museum, 
New York, where Washington is pictured 
crossing the Delaware with the furled Stars 
- and Stripes, though there was no such 
flag in the American Army at that time. 
Willful distortion is another matter. The 
eta falsities that haunt the annals 
of the early Republic are reiterated despite 
authentic recensions which have from time 
to time appeared. It is a thrice-told tale 
_ that the Liberty Bell was not rung on 
_ July “4, 1776, and was not called the 
‘Liberty Bell for the better part of a cen- 
a _ tury later. It was not cracked in pro- 
claiming liberty. It came perilously near 
_ the scrap-heap more than once, and in 
1828 escaped that fate only because the 
contractor, who put up a new tower and 
new bell, refused to pay the $400 fixed as 
its value as “junk.” 


Tue FourtH OF JULY 


Indeed, July 2 was the date when the 
_ tie with Great Britain was cut by resolu- 
* tion of Congress. On July 4 the final draft 
_ of the poster was printed by John Dunlap 
for public distribution, and on July 8 the 
first celebration and public reading of the 
Biigcitment occurred in front of the State 
House. The first signatures were on Aug. 
2, 1776, and the last signature in 1781, 
ce - after the lapse of five years. Among those 
_ who actually signed the Declaration were 
3 some who had voted against it; while 
- among those who had voted for it were 
kee some who did not, after all, sign it. Many 
who signed it did not become members 
e of Congress until after the period of its 
a initial promulgation. What most Amer- 
 icans believe about the Liberty Bell and 
the unauthentic Fourth of July is myth 
Fond nothing else. 
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“Clustered about the classic ceed of the’ 
cherry-tree and hatchet, imposed on pos- 


terity by the Rev. Mr. Weems, are lesser — 
constellations of credulities. At the Sesqui- 


centennial Exposition at Philadelphia last 
year there was to be seen a replica of the 
Betsy Ross shrine, despite the fact that 


the alleged habitat of the lady of the bunt- 


ing was declared two years ago to be but 
“a pretty story” by Dr. Albert Cook 
Myers, leading authority on early Phila- 


delphia, who for fifteen years has been de- — 


voting his time to compiling and editing 


the complete works of William Penn. He 
likewise declared that Penn Treaty Park, __ 


in the precinct of the Quaker City known 


as Kensington, was not the hallowed spot _ 
on which Penn signed the treaty with the © 


Indians as pictured in the school his- 
tories. But the monument still stands, and 


the engraving still adorns the primers of — 


the national past; for granite is no more 
persistent than tradition. 
ure, Dr. Myers has stated that the small, 


brick, William Penn house, preserved in 


Fairmount Park, is likewise apocryphal. 
“Tt is a nice old house,” he says, “but it 


was not occupied by William Penn. At the | 


time he is supposed to have lived in it 
there was no brick house in the Common- 
wealth.” 


The Boston Tea Party, still heralded to 
our school children as the patriotic broad- 
side that launched the campaign for “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” was 
a mere foray of resentful dock clerks. The 
British East India Company had tea in its 
warehouses for which there was no mar- 
ket. The duty on tea was one shilling a 
pound, but the Dutch East India Company 
brought its tea to St. Eustatius, thence it 
was taken by Yankee vessels and distrib- 
uted along the Atlantic seacoast. The 
British Government, to aid the India Com- 
pany, reduced the duty on tea to three- 
pence. At this rate it did not pay to 
smuggle and pay “graft” to the customs 
officials. Probably all would have gone 
well, but, instead of putting the tea in 
bonded warehouses, whence all merchants 
could get it, the tea was consigned to three 
firms —R. Clark & Son, Benjamin 
Faneuil and Joshua Winslow—and to two 
sons of Governor Hutchinson. The other 
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mercharits resented this monopoly; their 
clerks and some young men, ripe for a 
prank, turned their coats inside out, daubed 
paint on their cheeks, went on board the 
tea ships and threw the tea into the harbor. 
The young men were all known, but noth- 
ing was done about it. There was some 
talk about indemnifying the owners, but 
matters began to move apace, and the inci- 
dent was forgotten. 

What boots it, say the myth-making his- 
torians, that Bunker Hill monument is not 
on Bunker Hill? But why, pray, in the 
school-book references to the shrine, should 
no mention be made that it was erected 
only through the munificence of Judah 
Touro, a Jewish gentleman of New Or- 
leans, and not in the least through any 
public spirit of the offspring of Lexington 


scions? The legends of Americana are 
legion. They have their focal point in 
Philadelphia, the “cradle of liberty,” 


though parturition occurred in North Caro- 
lina with its prior Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion, and delivery in the maternal confines 
of Virginia, with French political philos- 
ophy as the midwife. In his recent Life 
and Letters of Jefferson, Francis W. Hirst 
gives Jefferson’s own account of the provi- 
dential dispensation which hastened the 
decision of Congress to approve the Decla- 
ration: 

Near the old State House at Philadelphia, 
now called Independence Hall, where the 
debates were held, was a livery stable. The 
afternoon of July 4 was very hot. Through 
the windows of the hall, which were open, 
swarms of horseflies descended and assailed 
the silk-stockinged legs of the delegates. 
Under this infliction the majority which 
wished to conclude the discussion grew im- 
patient; and so that very day the Declara- 
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* tion AY approved. 
-/\ ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


Take, again, the commonly accepted fal- 
lacy about slavery, as set forth for juve- 
niles and expounded by the generality of 
citizens. Who can gainsay the fact that 
slavery in the North, proving to be an 
economic mistake, was abolished at the be- 
ginning of the last century? There was 
no moral sentiment against it, excepting 
among the Quakers. The anti-slavery senti- 
ment was stronger in the South than in the 
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North, and had it not been for the intem-— ‘ 
perate speaking and writing of the fanatics 


the institution would doubtless have been 


abolished before it was. The North sold — 
its able-bodied negroes to the West Indies _ 
and to the South, and emancipated the _ 
others. The South would have abolished — 
slavery had it known what to do with the — 
slaves, but there was the fear of turning 
loose such a large body of persons not 


long removed from savagery. In 1826 the — 


United States had 143 anti-slavery societies, 
and of them 103 were south of Mason and _ 
Dixon’s line. In 1831 William Lloyd. 
Garrison published The Liberator, in which 
he urged the slaves to rise and kill their 
masters; this was further than the South- 
ern anti-slavery societies cared to go; they 
dissolved. 


What figment is more imbedded in the 
American mind, juvenile and adult, with 
respect to the days of the “war whoop” 
than that the Indians scalped the Nordics 
for pastime. But how many are told that 
the whites scalped the Indians for profit? 
What school history gives other than one 
side of the story of Indian resistance to 
paleface aggression? Pennsylvania paid 
many a bounty of $75 for an Indian scalp 
when it came from a warrior. Squaws 
and papooses fetched less. South Carolina 
once put a premium of £75 on every war- 
rior’s crown. In 1703 Massachusetts 
offered £12 for every Indian scalp. In 
1722 it was raised to £100. In 1745 a 
measure was passed, entitled “An Act for 
Giving a Reward for Scalps.” The En- 
glish, having determined in 1775 to incite 
the Indians against the American Colonies, 
supplies of hatchets, firearms and am- 
munition were issued to all the tribes 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, and bounties 
were offered for American scalps brought 
in to the commanding officers of the Britisk 
strongholds at Detroit or Oswego. 


_In the border warfare, which the Vir- 
ginia army under Colonel William Chris- 
tian waged against the Cherokees in 1776, 
every Indian warrior when slain was 
scalped. Prisoners were put up at auction 
as slaves. Some were “sent home without 
their nightcaps, to show their people how 
they had fared.” A group of Pittsburgh 
citizens, on May 17, 1791, issued a procla- 
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n offering $100 “for every hostile 
ian scalp, with both ears, taken between 
this date and the 15th day of June next, by 
an inhabitant of Alleghany County.” Other 
localities did likewise. As a result, border 
_ruffians went on the hunt for human game, 
_ and many an Indian coming to a trading- 
_ post with his peltries was waylaid and 


shorn of his valuable thatch. 


In 1763, when the English General 
‘Bouquet was trying to protect Fort Pitt 
(now Pittsburgh) from the Indians, Sir 
_ Jeffrey Amherst, British military Governor 
_ of Virginia, wrote to him: “Could it not 
_ be contrived to send the smallpox among 
_ those disaffected tribes of Indians? We 
= must on this occasion use every stratagem 
__ in our power to reduce them.” Bouquet 
_ replied: “I will try to inoculate the In- 
3 dians with some blankets that may fall 
_ into their hands, and take care not to get 
_ the disease myself. As it is a pity to ex- 
_ pose good men against them, I wish we 
- could make use of the Spanish method, to 
_ hunt them with English dogs, supported by 
rangers and some light horse, who would, 
Z I think, effectively extirpate the vermin.” 
The Pequod tribe, numbering about 
3,000, was wiped out by the Connecticut 
settlers in a fatal surprise of the tribal 
stockade on the Mystic River. The trouble 
arose through mutual misunderstandings, 
Be ecteses and bloodshed, on the part of the 
natives and intruding whites. The colo- 
nists set fire to the Indian palisades. and 
600 warriors, squaws and children perished 
in the holocaust, other fleeing hundreds 
being shot down. The spirit of the times 
is reflected in Nathaniel Morton’s words: 
“Tt was a fearful sight to see them thus 
frying in the fire; but the victory seemed 
a sweet sacrifice.” Increase Mather, in the 
_ same vein, wrote: “This day we brought 
a 600 Indian souls to hell.” This is not in 
_ school histories. Nor are we told of the 
treaty with the Cherokees in Georgia, guar- 
_ anteeing them possession of their last re- 
serve of land “as long as water runs and 


_ grass grows,” and wrested from them 


_ within a decade by chicanery. 


tom War PROPAGANDA 

- The historian James Truslow Adams 
ise . . 

ae discovered a letter written soon after the 
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Battle of Bunker Hill by Samuel Adams _ ne 


to Elbridge Gerry commenting on the fact — 
that some of our military men had not 
acquitted themselves well at the battle, and — 
that, therefore, it would be well to coilect 


every anecdote of a man who had behaved pen 


well and dilate on it as much as possible. 
Apparently, as early as the Revolution, — 
propaganda was used consciously by the 
Even so distinguished a states- 
man as Benjamin Franklin published in ~ 


leaders. 


France during our Revolution a counterfeit 
copy of the Boston Chronicle which con- 
tained a letter describing what purported 


to be an invoice of eight packs of cured, — 


dried, hooped and painted scalps of rebels, 
men, women and children, taken by In- 
dians in the British employ. It was such 
canards that drew from Balzac the state- 
ment that Franklin “invented the lightning- 
rod, the hoax and the republic.” 


We do not recall that anything so vicious © 


as Franklin’s document was issued from 
official American sources during the World 
War, although some of the material put 
out by George Creel of the Committee on 
Public Information was certainly equally 
mendacious, for example, stories of “babes 
on Hun bayonets,” and similar martial ex- 
citations, which were circulated to the 
press to goad the furibund morale of the 
Liberty Bond legions, Cold-blooded, in- 
tentional deception of this kind was dis- 
closed by a statement made by Brigadier 
General J. V. Charteris, Chief of Intelli- 
gence of the British Army during the war, 
at a gathering in the National Arts Club 
in New York City. In this speech General 
Charteris revealed the fact that he had 
authorized the transfer of a caption froma 
picture showing a train taking dead horses 
to the rear to a picture showing a train 
taking dead Germans to the rear for burial. 
The point of the transfer lay in the fact 
that the caption said that the bodies were 
to be made into fat and fertilizer. The 
canard was given wide credence, with re- 
sultant intensified hostility to Germany. 


Rupert Hughes, the novelist, who, in a 
speech at a banquet of the Sons of the 
Revolution, in January, 1926, indicted the 
dehumanization of George Washington as 
the “spotless saint of school-book tradi- 
tion,” was more detached than discreet. 
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The controversy aroused by his painting 
Washington in true colors that detracted 
no whit from his stature in mature minds 
centred on his mention of that worthy’s 
fondness for dancing, card playing, pro- 
fanity and strong drink. He had only to 
submit the extant bill of particulars of the 
vintages imbibed at Fraunces’ Tavern by 
Washington and the Reception Committee 
after the inauguration, or the First Presi- 
dent’s receipts for small beer. It is well 
that he did not place in evidence the ex- 
tant holograph letter to Lafayette inviting 
the overseas nobleman to visit Mount Ver- 
non and stipulating that two comely slave 
wenches awaited to regale his coming.* 
The point of Mr. Hughes’s speech was his 
statement that American school children 
should be taught “historical truth,” which 
could not be found in most of the school 
histories, and his assertion that he had 
made an exhaustive study and found 
Washington never favored or meant to 
fight for independence, and that the Revo- 
lution was only a “civil war.” 


It was not from privation that the troops 
of Washington suffered at Valley Forge, 
but from loyalist profiteers. There was no 
clamorous urge of an oppressed people in 
1776; there was no unanimous stand for 
freedom. At least a third of the colonial 
population was loyal to King George; of 
those rebellious spirits who chafed at the 
taxation and rule of Britain only a fraction 


*On the question of the existence of this let- 
ter see Professor Hart’s article which follows. 
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defend their 


enlisted to 


“inalienable 


rights.” Two months after the Declaration _ 


of Independence, in his desperate need of - 


an army, we find Washington begging Con- 


gress to award bounties and land grants _ 


as inducements to bring the patriots we 
celebrate to a defense of their liberty. 
Our patriot forefathers are much too 
romantically praised. It is difficult not to 
yield to the evidence that in the Revolu- 
tionary War they were, to a great extent, 
“slackers.” With a potential fighting force 
of upward of 200,000, Washington, whose 
heart was broken by the incompetence, in- 
subordination and corruption he had to 
endure, had at one time a disaffected army 
that had dwindled to fewer than 16,000, 
with desertions of whole regiments. Ham- 
pered by a jealous Congress to the point 
where for him to endorse an officer for 
higher rank was to jeopardize the promo- 
tion, he was impeded by a public who 
coined the phrase, “a standing army is 
dangerous to liberty.” He had to remake 
his army every six months. But his tri- 
umph was not lessened by his tenderness 
for toddies! Close study of those years 
of struggle brings a sense of the nobility 
of nature and rare leadership of Wash- 
ington, enhanced rather than belittled by 
his propensity for profanity, strong drink, 
cards, or dancing three hours without cease 
with the lady of his favorite General. 
Philip Guedalla has truly said that much 


history, as it is generally known, is merely ~ 


folklore. He was perhaps delving in 
American history when he said it. 


II. Baseless Slanders on Great Men 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor Emeritus of Government, Harvard University; Chairman of the Board of 
Current History Associates 


HAT is history? Is biography his- 
tory? What shall be the relation 
of the biographer to his subject? 

Annalist? Narrator? Interpreter? Critic? 
Magnifier? Minifier? Detective? Police 
judge? Tabloid reporter? Does a biogra- 
pher make a man great? Does the space 
writer make a great man little? It is eas- 
ler to write a biography than to point out 
how other people ought to do the work. 


American biography as a science begins 
after the Revolution. The amazing success 
of Parson Weems, a literary curiosity, in 
moulding a majestic Washington into a 
formal and unendurable prig, shows what 
the favorable biographer can do at his 
worst. He cast a solid, large-size halo and 
tried to fit it to a man so great that even 
Weems could not obliterate him. Along: 
side primitive Weems arose a school of 
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able, virtuous and undiscriminating bio- 
graphers, particularly John Marshall, 
Washington Irving and Jared Sparks. 
Sparks is at the same time an exemplar 
and a warning to young scholars. He was 
pained when the Father of his Country 
spelled window “w-i-n-d-e-r”; and thought 
it unpatriotic to record that General 
George Washington, on occasions of great 
stress, used language not ordinarily asso- 
ciated with a halo. On the other hand, 
Sparks founded a school of historical 
writers by his amazing scent for authentic 
material. If he sometimes toned down the 
text of a source, he never perverted it; 
and he performed the immense service of 
saving, collecting and arranging for pos- 
terity a good part of the essential sources 
bearing on Washington. 


With these respectable writers came a 
swarm of patriotic school textbooks, writ- 
ten in the half century after the Revolu- 
tion by such eminent historical authorities 
as Peter Parley and Professor Quacken- 
boss. They agreed with the really able, 
though one-sided, historian, George Ban- 
croft, that the patriots in the Revolution 
were always right and all right. Likewise, 
they saw no cause for the Revolution ex- 
cept intolerable and accumulating injuries, 
due primarily to the tyranny of King 
George III, and thence to the hostility of 
the whole British nation. Such authors 
saw no distinction between their friends, 
the English Whigs, and their enemies, the 
English Tories. They looked upon the 
Revolution as the work of a united people, 
ignoring the undeniable fact, attested by 
such authorities as John Adams, that close 
to a third of the people who had a share 
in the political power up to 1775 were 
against war and against separation from 
England. 

In the last fifty years a new school of 
historical writers has sprung up, trained 
in comparative methods, exercised in the 
discovery and publication-of new sources, 
who have maintained by word of mouth 
and in print that the American Revolution 
was not a detached episode, but a signifi- 
cant part of our national history. They 
find its roots in the first English colonies 
in North America and carry the story of 
the Revolutionary principles down to the 


World War of 1914-1918. One-half of 
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American history, measured by years, has 
been enacied since the end of the Revolu- 
tion; hence a great change of proportions 
in American histories of all types. Fur- 
thermore, these modern writers make it 
clear that the end of the Revolution did 
not see a united people; and that even 
those who stood by the Revolution were not 
all of them unselfish or patriotic or help- 
ful to the cause. Even children ought to 
know of such episodes as the Conway 
Cabal, the difficulties with Arthur Lee, and 
the mutiny of Continental troops late in 
the struggle. The true lesson of the Revolus 
tion is the same as that of the bank con- 
troversy in Jackson’s time, namely, that — 
among people who disagree, some of whom 
refuse to play an honest game, the Amer: 
icans still can work out their problems and 
advance their country. 


OPPONENTS OF THE REVOLUTION 
Since the World War there has been a 


curious recrudescence of the Worship of 
the Revolution in frantic denunciations (to 
which Mr. Blumenthal in the preceding 
article takes just exception) against writers 
charged with “treason to American tradi- 
tions.” This includes demands that school 
children shall not be allowed to use books 
which reveal the difficulty of bringing the 
colonists up to the point of independence 
and the fact that there was dissent among 
Americans during the Revolution. Cer- 
tainly not all the patriots and fathers of 
the Constitution can have been equally 
patriotic and free from later criticism, in- 
asmuch as they so cordially belabored 
each other. It is, however, no remedy for 
an incomplete statement of the causes and 
forces of the American Revolution to cite, 
as Mr. Blumenthal does, the authority of 
Henry Belcher and Arthur Johnston, whose 
books are intended to prove that the 
Loyalists were throughout the only reason- 
able and right-minded people, and the 
patriots a set of thieves. Of al} the litera- 
ture concerning the Revolution, none is 
so prejudiced and so unreasoning as that 
emanating from the accredited Loyalist 
writers. 

It is, of course, difficult to make school 
children understand the constitutional, 
economic and social reasons for the Revo- 
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lution which had been accumulating for 
half a century. The one conclusive lesson 
of the Revolution which ought always to 


be taught is that, whatever their previous 


differences, the American people preferred 
a separate, Republican and federated gov- 
ernment; and their ultimate right to that 


‘decision was settled once for all at Boston 
and Saratoga and Trenton and Yorktown. 


Mr. Blumenthal proves how difficult it 
is to write unprejudiced and authentic his- 
tory and how prone writers are to exagger- 
ate events of little significance by his curi- 
ous account of the nomination of Lincoln 
for the Presidency by an “accident.” No 
writer's unsupported statement can do 
away with the facts as revealed by the 
correspondence and statement of the Re- 
publican leaders in that convention. Be- 
fore the convention assembled, the delega- 
tions from Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, the pivotal States, all re 
ported that if their favorite son could not 
be nominated they were for Lincoln. His 
nomination was therefore always assured, 
subject to the danger of an “accident” 
for Seward, which did not materialize. 


The Puritan Fathers also come under 
Mr. Blumenthal’s ban. He seems to think 
that the present generation is not sufficient- 
ly aware of their defects. If so, it is not 
for lack of statements contemporaneous 
and present. In 1674 John Josselyn pro- 
tested against “the damnable rich—grose 
Goddons—inexplicably proud.” Even one 
of their own sons, Charles William Eliot, 
once acknowledged that his sympathies 


~ “were not with the Puritan: Fathers, but 


with the Puritan Mothers who had to live 
with the Puritan Fathers.” Other sections 
of the country and trenchant historical 
writers; even in New England, have not 
waited for Mr. Blumenthal mercilessly to 


‘place before the country the errors and 
weaknesses: of the Puritans. 


Yet New 
England Societies continue to venerate: 
“our wise and pious ancestors,” and the 
New Englard influence from coast to coast 
continues unabashed. 

With regar:id to school books, doubtless 
many historians, authors both of standard 
works and of school texts, touched too 
lightly on the defects of the political and 
military systems of the Revolution, and 
the ineptitude cf most of the military 
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operations of the War of 1812. That period 
is, however, redeemed by the naval results. 
On the other hand, there would seem to be 
no good reason for trying to teach school 
children the details of Revolutionary 
squabbles or the intricacies of military 
contracts. 


REVOLUTIONARY FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


At this point Mr. Blumenthal steps in 


with a powerful paragraph on the terrible - 


economic and business depravity of the 
patriots and of the people after the war. 
Much nonsense has been written about the 
question of supply and finance during the 
Revolution. The truih is that not a single 
colony or city was organized for any such 
financial strain as that imposed by a long- 
continued war. There was not much specie 
in the whole country. Roads were ele- 
mentary; sea transportation was dangerous. 
There were few factories of arms and ma- 
terial. Taxes were very difficult to collect. 
The Colonies, though prosperous and well 
fed, had never been brought under. any 
kind of common or economic régime. 
Paper money was the only means of fi- 
nance, just as it proved to be in France 
and Great Britain during the World War. 
Congress could lay no direct taxes. The 
States were very slow to furnish funds. It 
was chiefly due to Washington as the cen- 
tralizing force that the army was held 
together at all. Of course, there was profi- 
teering. There has been profiteering in 
every American war since the Revolution, 
not excluding the World War. 

Equally unjust is Mr. Blumenthal’s lack 
of confidence in the majority of the people. 
evidenced by his rernark, “For some years 
after the war it may almost be said that 
the majority of Americans were disloyal.” 
Dislayal to what? In a few cases to their 
ov... State Governments, as is illustrated 
by Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, 
which was disposed of by a few musket 
shots. Commercially, the country was for 
a time disorganized because the centraliz- 
ing relations of Great Britain no longer 
existed. Nevertheless, it appears to be a 
fact that in the so-called Critical Period 
from 1783 to 1788 the country was increas- 
ing in wealth, enlarging its trade and set- 
tling new areas. Likewise, it must not be 
forgotten that the status of the poor man, 
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and especially of debtors, was hard and after 1789 was far more sweeping than 
cruel, as it was in England at the same during the Revolution; and it was accom- 
time, and as it had been in the Colonies. plished almost without an attempt to stop 
In 1786 there was danger of a break-up its progress by force. Loose talk such as 
because of the weakness of the Federal that “Thomas Jefferson as President sought 
Government and the pressure of national to depose the judges of the Supreme 
___and State debt. Shay and his friends were Court” befogs the whole question of the 
___ in the right in their insistence that changes principles and the precepts of the post- 
ae must be made in the fundamental law of Revolutionary period. 

Massachusetts; and in due time those 
é changes were made without further appre- 
hension of revolution. The possibility of a peaceful enlarge- 
In his criticism of the process by which ment of popular rights was greatly en- 
the Constitution was made, Mr. Blumen- hanced by the character of the Federal 
thal is moderate in comparison with a Government in its first decade. But Mr. 
new school of American historians, headed Blumenthal says that “for some years 
by Charles A. Beard, who make it their after 1793 there were practically no Amer- 
business to establish the thesis, if possible, icans in America.” This serious error of 
that the Constitution was made by rich statement is due to a lack of understand- 
men and for rich men; and was secured ing of the international conditions of the 
against the interests and contrary to the world. For the first time in the history of 
wishes of a considerable majority of the mankind a nation had been created in the 
people. Many fallacies combine in this oft Western Hemisphere. The people of the 
repeated and expanded slur upon the United States were the first to withdraw 
Fathers of the Constitution, and in fact from a status of Englishmen or French- 

upon most of the men of education and men or Spaniards in America. . 
. public service then within the United No sensible person will dissent from 
| States. protests against attempts to ratify legen- 
In the first place, the members of the dary beliefs as to happenings in our early 
| convention were of the same class and in history. Betsy Ross and Penn Treaty Park 
many instances the same persons as sat in and all that are not necessary for faith 
= the Colonial assemblies and councils be- in free institutions. Nor does Jefferson's 


Nation’s First YEARS 


fore the Revolution, the Revolutionary story of the silk stocking legs and the 
Congresses and Conventions and Legisla- horseflies in the least disturb the historic 
tures, the Stamp Act Congress, the First fact that the Fourth of July was at the 
Continental Congress, the Second Conti- me, 1s and ever shall be the accepted 
nental Congress and the Congress of the birthday of the United States of America. 
Confederation. If the Federal Constitution No sensible man will dispute the fact that 
was an engine for the enrichment of the frontiersmen brought into close contact 
fieh: so was the. Association of 1774. the - With the Indians were often Indianized in 
F character. Still, it certainly is fair and his- 
torical, when describing the cruelties of the 
Indians, to bring out the fact that it was a. 
hard, cruel time all over the world. 

Now comes in the question, treated at 
the end of Mr. Blumenthal’s article, as to 
the historical use of details of the private 
lives of historical characters. In a certain 


: Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
' tions of the thirteen States, and the Arti- 

cles of Confederation. The men who 

formed the majority in all these bodies 

belonged to a governing class which had 

existed throughout Colonial history; and 

nothing is more magnificent than the man- 

ner in which the spirit of the Declaration ‘ h ‘aie 
. of Independence, with its equality of po. sense no public man Ha aNE een ¢ 
| litical rights, gradually overcame those life which is free es ee: ion 
__ seats of the mighty, so that within thirty Everybody knows that Alexander Hees 
es years after the Constitution was adopted ton terribly injured his own ep ae 
} it approached a white manhood suffrage that Aaron Burr was a rake; that ee 
throughout the Union. The revolution in Webster drank too much brandy and that 


public sentiment and in political forces Secretary Belknap retired from the War 
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Department under fire. Those men while 
they lived and their descendents after them 
cannot be freed from that onus. These 
things evidently are not for school books, 
but they cannot be escaped by sincere bio- 
graphers. On the other hand, the question 
arises whether one is justified in going 
back into the early history of historical 
characters and searching there for things 
in the dark. Alexander Hamilton was il- 
legitimate, and that is enough. Benjamin 
Franklin’s frailties, early and late, appear 
somehow to have been condoned by his fel- 
low-countrymen. Yet the conclusion must 
be that a man who enters public life has no 
right to complain if his earlier history is 
examined, and such discreditable acts as 
may: be found are brought to the light. 


+) This allowance, however, certainly does 
not cover the digging into the youth of 


great men in order to find some weak, 


foolish or dishonorable action. Nothing’ 


in modern times has done so much to en- 
hance the reputation of Washington as the 
attempts of a few writers to make out that 
he was a weak, unhappy and unsuccessful 
youth, who philandered about among the 
girls in an unaccountable way, and came 
so near some of them that where there is 
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smoke there must be fire. For no one, 


whether working with a grub hoe or pick 
and shovel, has been able to bring forth 
any evidence that would convince any un- 
biased mind that George Washington failed 
to keep George Washington in hand. The 
boy is father of the man. A licentious 
youth is likely to come out an Aaron Burr 
but not a John Quincy Adams. 

It is unpardonable that Mr. Blumenthal 


should give currency to the statement re- 


ferring to “the extant holograph letter to 
Lafayette, inviting the overseas nobleman 
to visit Mount Vernon and stipulating that 
two comely slave wenches awaited to regale 
his coming.” The writer of this article 


hereby offers the sum of $100 in cash to 


any one who will show him this alleged 
holograph letter or a photostat of this let- 
ter certified by competent experts as made 


‘from an actual letter written by George 


Washington. There is no such letter; there 
never was such a letter. The statement il- 


lustrates the pitfalls into which a writer; 
however well meaning, stumbles when he 
attempts to warn his fellow-countrymen 
against historical errors, and makes a gross, 
unnecessary and slanderous statement by 
his own volition, 
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4 -Labor’s Defense Against Employers’ 
Welfare Tactics 


By MINA WEISENBERG 
Secretary, New York Chapter, League for Industrial Democracy 


HE last few years have seen the crea- 
tion and the popularization of a new 
economic doctrine in America. This 

doctrine may be called industrial paternal- 
ism or “Carverism,” after T. N. Carver, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is its most ardent expo- 
nent. The keynote of this teaching is 
the belief that a new era of good feeling 
between the employer and the working 
‘classes has arisen. Harmony, created by 
the realization of the unity of interests of 
the two classes, and fostered by the welfare 
work of employers, is the order of the day 

_—so the industrial paternalists assert. The 
‘seeds of this doctrine have been spread 
abroad, and in England numerous articles 
have appeared rejoicing over the harmo- 
nious relationships set up between capital 
and labor in our Western republic. It is 
a matter of serious import that Carverism 
has made deep inroads on economic 
thought in America. 

The exponents of industrial paternalism 
declare that the new employer-employe tv- 
lationships have already had important 
practical consequences. According to Pro- 
fessor Carver, “the only economic revo- 
lution now under way is going on in the 
United States. It is a revolution that is 
to wipe out the distinction between labor- 
ers and capitalists by making laborers their 
own capitalists and by compelling most 
capitalists to become laborers of one kind 
or another, because not many of them will 
be able to live on the returns from capital 
alone.” As evidence that laborers are be- 
coming capitalists he cites the growth of 
investments by laborers in the shares of 
corporations and the growth of labor 
banks. It is amusing to note, however, 
that nowhere in his book, The Present 
Economic Revolution in the United States, 
does Professor Carver give any evidence to 
prove that part of his theory which deals 
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‘with capitalists becoming laborers. 


An- 
other author sees in the newer paternalism 
in industry the sapping of our present 
American trade unionism. He does not 
know what will replace it. To judge from 
still other accounts, a new era of Chris- 
tianity has been founded: Utopia is on its 
way. 

The picture of industrial society today, 
as the writer sees it, differs materially from 
that presented by the industrial paternal- 
ists. To begin with, it is unscientific to 
evolve a theory of a revolutionary change 
in the relationship between capital and 
labor on the basis of available facts. The 
most these facts show is that, in the con- 
stant struggle between the opposing forces 
of the employers and the workers, new 
methods of warfare have developed. New 
trenches have been built. These new de- 
fenses may be found, on the one hand, in 
the sale of stock to employes and the wel- 
fare work of employers, and, on the other 
hand, in the growth of labor banks and 
insurance companies of the laborers. Ac- 
tually, however, employes’ stock ownership 
is of little relative statistical importance 
and has not served to increase the power 
of labor. On the other hand, trade union- 
ism is far from moribund. The unions 
are doing welfare work for their members 
much more effectively than the employers 
could. 

To what extent has there been any per- 
manent change in the relationship between 
capital and labor? Is it true that the 
workers are so prosperous that they are 
becoming capitalists, as Professor Carver 
declares in an article in the January num- 
ber of this magazine? This prosperity, he 
argues, is due to the quantity production 
made possible by the great development 
of machine industry here in America, and 
this prosperity is accumulating. That the 
American worker is far better off than his 
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_ Davis said: 
_ capital available from the savings of in- 
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European brother is not subject to dispute. 


- The causes for this condition are manifold 


—at present mainly the result of our 
unique post-war situation. Yet this pros- 
perity is hardly revolutionary in character. 
In 1923 and 1924 the real wages of un- 
skilled workers were 20 per cent. higher 
than the 1913 average which was then con- 
sidered insufficient for a decent standard 
of living. That greater productivity has 
as a necessary concomitant greater pros- 
perity is absolutely untrue. It is a curious 
anomaly that a community may suffer 
want because it has produced superabun- 
dant wealth. Witness the plight of the cot- 
ton growers today. In May, 1925, in the 
Monthly Labor Review, Secretary James J. 
“T realize that with plenty of 


dustry and with the rapid increase of the 
productive efficiency of labor which is 
going on all around us, we are heading to- 
ward another trouble, which is already 
upon us in a most acute form in the bi- 
tuminous coal fields, and that is the over- 
development of industry.” 


FLUCTUATING PROSPERITY 


Is such prosperity as we have, however, 
a permanent co.idition of American labor? 
Those familiar with laws evolved by sta- 
listicians through testing representative 
facts know that all social phenomena have 
a long-time trend, either upward or down- 
ward, with smaller fluctuations during any 
one period. No scientific economist would 
dream of deducing a theory of economic 
evolution where anything less than a gen- 
eral trend movement of fairly long extent 
can be proved. Yet all this elaborate rea- 
soning of revolutionary changes, of a per- 
manently prosperous laboring class, and 
of the doom of American trade unionism, 
has been based on minor fluctuations, 
barely five years in length, some clearly 
the result of abnormal war conditions. The 
theory of a second industrial revolution, 
now in process, is unworthy of any seri- 
ous consideration because it is founded on 
the fallacy of interpreting short-time fluc- 
tuations as if they were long-time trend 
movements, 

We are in the prosperity stage of the 
business cycle now. We cannot hope to 
stay the downward swing of the pendulum. 


1a 


Prosperity will not last forever. Let us . 
not base any assumptions on the false hope _ 
that it will. Wesley Clair Mitchell, warn- — 


ing us against this fallacy, says: “When 
times are good and getting better those 
who do not remember business history run 


to the opposite extreme, and talk as if the — 


country had entered a career of steady ex- 


pansion which nothing could check. They 


think the phenomenon is one which will 


continue for all time, rather than a few 
months or years at the most.” 


Let us consider one of the manifestations 
of the newer paternalism—employes’ stock 
ownership. Much emphasis has _ been 
placed on the growth in the last few years 
of the sale of corporate stock to workers. 
Actually how far spread is this movement? 
According to a report in the Financial 
World for March, 1924, a questionnaire 
sent to 1,000 leading corporations of the 
country for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far the movement toward labor stock 
ownership had progressed elicited only 129 
replies, 104 of these showing that em- 
ployes below the grade of officials owned 
stock. Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, which 
made an extensive study of stock participa- 
tion plans, discusses eighty-eight corpora- 
tions in which various forms of stock own- 
ership by the workers have been evolved. 
A Metropolitan Life Bulletin on the same 
subject analyzes about the same number 
of corporations, mostly the same compa- 
nies. In John Tinsley’s book, New Phases 
of Industrial Management, just recently 
published, thirty-two companies, also prac- 
tically the same as those discussed in the 
other two reports, were listed as selling 


stock to employes. There are clearly less 


than 400 companies known to sell stock to 
their workers. This figure allows for a 
number of additional corporations pos- 
sibly doing so. Yet in 1922 there were 
382,833 corporations reporting net incomes 


in the United States. Thus only one-tenth . 


of 1 per cent. of all our corporations sell 
stock to their employes. A comparison of 
the figures of labor stock ownership cited 


in the various reports with the capital 


stock of the corporation involved shows 
only one or two cases where more than 15 
per cent. of the entire corporate stock is 
in the hands of the employes. 

Another way of realizing the minor sta- 


tistical importance of stock ownership 


among the laboring classes is from a study 


of the figures of incomes and of dividends 
paid out annually. This shows that 99.1 
per cent. of all the people of the United 
States have incomes of less than $5,000 
per annum. Yet this 99.1 per cent. of our 
people, all together, received only 18.4 per 
cent. of all the dividends paid in the year 
1922 (in 1919 only 13.3 per cent.). 


Workers’ Stock OwNERSHIP 


There is thus hardly a question of a 


growth of financial power of labor here. 
Is there not rather cause for intelligent 
workers to feel that capital is slyly spiking 
one of the workers’ guns by giving labor 
an inducement to maintain the status quo? 
As Sam Lewisohn, in his recent work, The 
New Leadership in Industry, says: “Owner- 
‘ship of stock serves as a symbol of, and 
a means of identification with, the eco- 
nomic system.” Is it conceivable that the 
United States Steel Corporation had a very 
benign purpose in selling stock to its em- 
~ployes when we realize that the average 
daily pay of its laborers, according to 
Moody’s Analysis, was $60.96 in 1920, $5.61 
in 192] and $4.78 in 1922? To be able 
to save at all from such a stipend con- 
notes an extremely low standard of living. 
The fall in wages from 1921 to 1922 prob- 
ably accounts for a drop in the percentage 
of employes owning United States Steel 
stock from 42 per cent. in the first of these 
years to 16 per cent. in 1922. 

Labor leaders are realizing and impress- 
ing upon their following that stock owner- 
ship by the workers has meant no growth 
in labor’s power, but, on the contrary, that 
the more widely the stock is scattered the 
more inevitable is the control of a few 
large stockholders. The Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, as quoted in the Re- 
port on Stock Participation Plans in 
Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, explains that 
“the chief motives which led us to rein- 
corporate the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company in 1911 in the form of an indus- 
trial partnership were, first, to provide a 
better means of distribution of whatever 
profits there might be in excess of a fair 
return on capital; second, to make certain 
that the voting power would always remain 
in the hands of those intimately connected 
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with the company’s affairs.” In an article 
on the distribution of corporate ownership 
in the United States in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics for November, 1924, 
H. T. Warshow concludes: “This gradual 
shifting of the ownership of corporations 
from the few to the many has not affected 
materially the actual control of the cor- 
porations. On the contrary it has strength- 
ened controlling interests. One of the re- 
sults of this great diffusing of stock hold- 
ing is the possibility of controlling a large 
corporation through a comparatively small 
portion of the total stock of the corpera- 
tion concentrated in the hands of a single 
individual or a group.” 

In studying actual stock participation 
plans, many curious restrictions are dis- 
coverable. The Eastman Kodak Company 
says that, “ for acts prejudicial to the firm, 
certificates may be annulled and payments 
returned minus interest.” The United 
States Steel Company states that certifi- | 
cates may be canceled for the following 
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reasons: (1) If an employe voluntarily 


~ Jeaves the service; (2) if he is discharged 


for cause; or (3) if he fails to resume 
employment when requested. Consider the 
question of strikes under these arrange- 
ments. There are numerous other qualifi- 
cations for stock ownership to keep the 
workers under control, such as American 
citizenship, years of service, special recom- 
mendations by supervisors, and so on. 


Enlightened employers strive to improve 
working-class conditions and to add to the 
workers’ self-respect by teaching them to 
save and to invest. True! But they are 
just-as acutely conscious of the practical 
and psychological effect of many of their 
plans. The Vice President of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, an organization 
having excellent relationships with its 
employes, in talking of the Pay-Roll Sav- 
ings Plan, states: “We know, too, from 
much experience with this plan, that when 
a man accumulates a few hundred dollars 
for the first time in his life, he looks upon 
the world from a very different way from 


‘what he would have done when he had 


nothing. The Socialist arguments of the 
soap-box orator that all the money in the 
banks ought to be divided up do not appeal 
to him any more. He * * * is distinctly a 
better citizen.” One of the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor sums up 
the situation by saying that profit-sharing 
schemes operate to pay the workers a lower 
wage than they would otherwise be able 
to enforce and to make trade union organi- 
zation difficult, it not impossible. 


Unions’ INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 


Turning, now, to the other side, let us 
ask, In what condition is labor unionism 
today? What are its newest developments? 
What is its answer to employer welfare 
movements? The inflated war unionism, 
not built on a sound basis of labor educa- 
tion, was bound to collapse. The down- 
ward fluctuation has about spent its force. 
The World Almanac reports that the year 
1925 “witnessed an end to the loss of mem: 
bership in the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, the orgare- 
ization showing a small gain for the first 
time since 1920.” In the old established 
unions, for the time being, skifmishing is 
necessary to maintain war wages and 


hours, with little hope for any improve- 


ment on them—not that the well-versed — | 


labor leader is misled into believing that 
the workers have really obtained their full 


share of the increased productivity. They 


have followed the work of statisticians, 
such as Paul Douglas, who showed in the 


American Economic Review for March, 


1926, that, although production has in- 


creased 52 per cent., the real wages of fac- 3 


tory workers increased only 28 per cent. 
from 1899 to 1923. But practically little 
can be done about that at present. Labor 
has not yet been benefited by restricted 
immigration. The limitation of foreign 
labor has been balanced in Northern cities 
by an influx of negroes starved out of 
farming in the South. There is the tre- 
mendous but slow job of unionizing the 


vast number of unorganized workers, a _ 


generation behind their time. But apart 
from that, what are the unions doing? 

The scope of the work of labor unions 
is almost limitless. The active organiza- 
tions today, beginning as protective groups 
to raise wages, to prevent reductions and to 


limit hours of labor, have developed | 


health centres, workers’ schools and camps, 
cooperative building foundations, insur- 
ance societies and savings banks. The field 
of intensive and extensive welfare work be- 
ing undertaken is vast. It is impossible to 
list more than a few examples. The Cigar 
Makers’ Union gives sick, death, disability, 
out-of-work and strike benefits and has a 
loan fund for its members. A group insur- 
ance plan for death or total disability has 
been developed by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. The Electrical 
Workers’ Benefit Association shows the 
enormous savings made by unions being 
their own insurance companies. Their mu- 
tual policies are the cheapest obtainable, 
with largest benefits possible. At the 


Union Health Centre established by the — | 


local branches of the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers in New York, fot only 


is educational and life extension health 
work carried on, but treatments are given, 
free or at very low rates, such as X-ray, 
physio-therapeutic, dental, and so forth. 
There is nothing new in all this. But it 
is important to remember that laborers can 
secure all these benefits for themselves, in- 
stead of having them given to them as spe- 


phy 


ors, and that no kindly employers 
mt of making these little presents until 
found that their laborers were glanc- 
longingly at the better conditions of 
ir unionized brothers. 
_ Unions have gone into “Big Business.” 
This is a matter of a controversial nature, 
and, without doubt, of grave moment. How 
_ did labor come to go into the business of 
banking? When organizations, like stable 
objects, move in a new direction, it is 
‘usually an outside force that provides the 
_ impetus. In this case the outside force was 
the American Bankers’ Association, with 
- 23,000 members, which adopted an “open 
_ shop” resolution. The Executive Council 
_ of the American Federation of Labor re- 
ported that “in a number of cities banking 
institutions have used their banking facili- 
ties to compel employers to assume an atti- 
tude toward trade unions which would 
__ weaken, if not destroy, the organizations 
_ of the wage earners. In some instances 
__ the contro] over banking facilities has been 
used to enforce a reduction of wages, in 
other cases to further the so-called ‘open 
_ shop,’ or American idea, while in other 
eases both these repressive objects were 
the end sought.” As a result came the 
labor bank, fathered by Warren S. Stone, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
_ neers. There are already nearly forty labor 
banks successfully doing business in the 
United States, run on the same general 
____ principles as all other banks. 


SuccessFUL Laspor BANKS 


_ These banks are successful and psycho- 
- logically most important, for they show 
that there is nothing mysterious or inimi- 
table about the big financier; that labor 
can, in fact, do very well for itself in capi- 
_ tal’s own field. However, the importance 
of labor banking to the general improve- 
_ ment of working class conditions is of too 
controversial a nature for any conclusions 
to be reached after such a short period of 
experimentation. Much depends on the in- 
vestment and Joan policies to be followed. 
Will the labor banks plan to invest money 
only in organizations using union labor 
r or will they make any safe profitable in- 
vestment, such as other banks? Will the 

: . = 
; labor banks finance cooperative worker 
activities? On the other hand, will labor 
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t 


banks help bind the workers to capitalistic _ 
society as it exists today? Time will tell. — 
Meanwhile, the oldest and largest of the or. 
ganizations, those fifteen or more banks 
run by the Brotherhood of Locomotive En-— 
gineers, are of a most conservative and cap- 


italistic nature. They encourage their de- 


positors to buy safe bonds of industrial cor- 


porations, with the idea that, as Warren S. 


Stone put it, “once a man has clipped a 
coupon for the first time, he wants to cut 


another, and he begins saving to buy an- 


other bond.” It is difficult to find much 
difference in the psychology of some labor 
bankers and some welfare employers. The © 


only conclusion that can be reached is that 


labor banks are potentially, but not neces- _ 


sarily, a source of great power to labor. 


Good or bad, labor capitalism is grow-— 


ing. The United Workers’ Cooperative 
Association and the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers are each building huge coopera- 


tive apartment houses in the Bronx in New 
York City. This is wholly good. Matthew 
Woll recently announced that the Union 


Life Insurance Company was soon to be | 


launched. “Union labor,” he writes, “is 


going into the life insurance business—in 
dead earnest, on a sound business basis, 
to serve its membership better than it has 
ever been served before, and to add to the 
strength, solidarity, prestige and power of 
the labor movement.” 


One other development remains to be 


noted. That is union-employer coopera- 
tion. Numerous instances of these united 
efforts in behalf of industry may be found. 


Joint councils of representatives of unions 


and of employers’ associations have been 
organized. These joint councils work on 
the excellent general principles of the un- 
desirability of strikes, the possibility of 
conciliation or arbitration of all disputes, 
cooperation for better craftmanship, better 
local union leadership, better working con- 
ditions and enlarged production. Such 
councils have been found effective among 
the electrical workers, in the leather goods 
industry, and in a number of others. g 
An interesting case in point is that of 
the Photo-Engravers’ Union. The photo-en- 
graving industry was rapidly facing numer- 
ous bankruptcies because of unfair com- 
petition, rising costs and declining prices. 
The union forced the employers to form 
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the Photo-Engravers’ Association. The 
business was put on a paying basis. A 
joint council was formed, which discusses 
not only wages, hours of work and similar 
matters, but also general trade policies, 
’ technical training and research and possi- 
bilities of invention. Effective work has 
been accomplished since the inauguration 
of this council in 1919. In the printing 
industry the Joint Industrial Council binds 
together not only employers and employes 
but the several distinct unions in the trade; 
namely, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Press- 
men, the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, and the International Stereo- 
typers’ Union. 


WHERE Harmony PREVAILS 


In the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science in 1922 it was reported 
that “the results accomplished, however, 
since the formation of these joint indus- 
trial councils in 1919, indicate the great 
possibilities of these cooperative and mu- 
tually helpful efforts. The achievements 
thus far attained indicate clearly that the 
principles of cooperation are destined to 
supplant our competitive notions and that 
new standards are in the making which 
will give labor eventually an effective 
voice in the management of industry and 
thereby more clearly place our industrial 
relations on a par with our democratic 
ideas.” 


As a final example of union-employer 
cooperation there is the splendid work of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Its gen- 
eral plan of united action recognizes that 
the trade union is the proper agent to or- 
ganize employe welfare activities and that 
the union should have constructive as well 
as protective duties and responsibilities in 
the operation of the railroad. Cooperation 
on this basis was agreed to, to improve 
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transportation, to eliminate waste, to in- 
crease productivity, to better morale and 
to try to develop greater regularity of em- 
ployment. For this last purpose work pre- 
viously done in outside shops, even at 
times when railroad‘ workers were laid off, 
is now undertaken in railroad shops to the 
extent of almost $3,000,000 paid to rail- 
road employes in 1925 that had previously 
gone to outsiders. It is further admitted 
in the B. & O. plan that the workers 
should share in any gain or accrued pros- 
perity that results from their cooperation. — 
Among a number of other industries where 
fine work in a cooperative spirit is being 
undertaken are the American Rolling Mill 
Company, the Dutchess Bleachery and the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the 
cloak, suit, skirt and dress industry in 


New York. 


There is no general harmony in industry 
in the United States; there is little peace. 
It is futile to deny the existence of con- 
flicting interests between worker and em- 
ployer. The battle is still on. On the 
older fronts the same bitter struggle to 
organize the laborers is being waged, as 
has been seen in the Passaic conflict. In 
the newer trenches the warfare has become 
more technical and subtle, both sides 
firmly striving to maintain their present 
positions. There are newer weapons of 
attack and defense, such as welfare work 
and employe stock ownership versus labor 
banks and insurance companies. But be- ~ 
tween the two fronts there is a peaceful 
valley, a small area where the conflicting 
interests have learned to work together for 
their mutual good. Small at present, it 
must grow more extensive as increasing 
numbers of capitalists realize the force and 
efficiency behind cooperation and the 
necessity for the shifting of power so that 
there will no longer be the fear and hatred 
between those who dominate and those 
who are dominated in our industrial life. 


tin American Opposition to the 
“ New Monroeism i 
— By FELIPE BARREDA 


Professor of Pan-American History in the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru 


HE landing of American bluejackets enunciated, until the time of the first Mc- 
in Nicaragua and the Mexican con- Kinley Administration, when a second pe- 
flict over the enforcement of oil and riod begun during which the Doctrine was 
land laws have not only given ground for distorted and given a new meaning. WPA 
criticism, but also once more caused discus- During the first period all the different — . 
_ sion of the Monroe Doctrine. Superficial applications of the Monroe Doctrine re- 
___ investigation and defective interpretation ferred to the protection of the two Amer- 
____ of the facts are responsible for the persis- icas against European interference or 
tent distortion of that historic declaration threatened invasions. Such cases were: 
both in the United States and in Latin The dispute with Great Britain over the 
_ America. My position as Professor of State of Oregon in 1848, the French ine 
__. Pan-American History, the first and oldest vasion of Mexico in behalf of Maximilian, 
chair of its kind in Latin America, which the controversy with Great Britain over — 
_ I established in the University of San _ the boundary between Venezuela and Brit- 
Marcos, Lima, Peru, in 1910, necessitated ish Guiana, the claims of Italy against the 
my reading many books and articles by Republic of Colombia, and various de- 
__ Latin-American writers on the Monroe mands by European countries on Spanish- 
- Doctrine; and in almost all of them I American republics regarding public debts. 
found a startling misinterpretation of the In all these questions the Monroe Doctrine 


i ~ facts. was reaffirmed in its true character as a 
oe In Latin-American countries the error defense of America against Kuropean in-. 
prevails that the Monroe Doctrine was a terference. 

sort of gift, emotional in character, which As the scope of the Doctrine was ex- 


the United States presented to the new re- tended to South American republics on so 
publics of this hemisphere as an expres- many different occasions, it assumed the 
sion of exalted and romantic sympathy in form of a system of Pan-American protec- 
behalf of their struggle for independence. tion of the highest moral and idealistic | 
On the other hand, it is a common mis- value. Monroeism came to mean conti- 
take among the people of the United States _nental freedom and civilization. For this 
to appeal to the Monroe Doctrine as a_ reason all Latin-American countries re- 
ready excuse to justify armed intervention joiced in and honored with the greatest 
- and political interference in Latin-Ameri- enthusiasm the triumphal visit of Elihu 
can countries in behalf of commercial and Root, Secretary of State, in 1906. All the 
industrial enterprises. These erroneous speeches made by both the Latin Ameri- 
¥ 
‘ 


__ conceptions lead to misunderstanding and cans and Mr. Root on that occasion went 
the growth of suspicion and animosity be- to prove that it was the original conception 
__ tween the United States and Latin America. of Monroeism that inspired the new policy 
Fe The Monroe Doctrine was first of all of Pan-Americanism. Monroeism and Pan- 
and substantially a declaration by the Americanism were, indeed, two comple- 
___ United States for international self-protec- mentary conceptions that could not be 
tion and, what is very important, for the imagined at that time as likely to become 
protection of its commerce and industries antagonistic. Latin America had no griev- 


d against European intrigues at a particular ances against the United States, nor the 
moment of American history. In this sense least reason for misgivings as to the future. 
_ it was interpreted from 1823, when it was After the independence of Latin Amer- 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States, 1817-25. He 
‘formulated the doctrine named after him in 
1823 


ica was established, the United States was 
absorbed in its own internal development, 
and had no other attitude toward Latin 
America than that of friendship and polit- 
ical sympathy. But by the time President 
McKinley had been elected, the Colossus of 
the North had grown in sfature and was 
rich, strong, and abounding in vitality. The 
American people rejoiced in their increas- 
ing prosperity, and when the Spanish- 

merican War came and ended in victory 
they were strengthened in national spirit 
and the feeling of national unity. While 
rapidly accumulating surplus capital was 
looking for foreign markets and interna- 
tional expansion, Elihu Root’s statesman- 
ship pointed to the golden horizon of the 
Southern Continent. At the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Commercial Congress in Kansas City 
in 1906 he made clear the new direction 
which the industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion of the nation should take. 

Cuba and Puerto Rico as natural zones 
of expansion acquired in the Spanish- 
American War were succeeded by increas- 


ing investments in Central America and in 
every country of South America. Mines, 
oil, agriculture, roads, bridges, railroads 
and national loans absorbed hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year, while com- 
merce with the Southern Continent ex- 
panded correspondingly. During the last 
twenty years the people of the United 
States have invested in Latin America 
$4,210,000,000; trade with the United 
States has come to be represented by 18.5 
per cent. of the total yearly exports of this 
country. 

In the same period, coincidently with 
this remarkable expansion, the Monroe 
Doctrine has been corrupted and distorted 
in such an extraordinary manner that both 
its interpretation and its application have 
no connection at all with the policy orig- 
inally stated by President Monroe. The 


cause has been the friction and conflict. 


growing out of commercial intercourse, 
and the result has been that, in order to 
find a line of solution, the United States 
Government has made use of the Monroe 
Doctrine for its own purposes by drawing 
from it conclusions of the most variable 
and fantastic character. A study of vari- 
ous cases of the modern interpretation and 
application of the doctrine in the last 
twenty years makes it clear that it has been 
employed in the following ways typical of 
the new conception which has superseded 
Monroe’s own formulation of his ideas: 
(1) In cases of internal political strife 
or revolution in Latin-American countries 
the Government of the United States as- 
sumes the right to declare which is the con- 


stitutional party to be supported by the. 


military and naval power of the United 


States. (First intervention in Nicaragua, 
1912.) 


(2) When the conclusion is reached 
that a Latin-American country is not able 
to maintain an independent and competent 
eovernment to keep order and discharge its 


international obligations, the United States — 


assumes the right to take political and 
economic control of such country. (Inter- 
vention in Haiti, 1915.) 

(3) The United States assumes the right 
to intervene in the political government 
and economic administration of a debtor 
nation in Latin America to enforce and 
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Ae: paatellatine aC public debe 
to Domingo, 1916). 
~The United States Government as- 


erican citizens. (The controversy with 
Nicaragua and Mexico now in progress.) 

_ (5) The fixed attitude of the United 
States that the definition, interpretation 
_ and application of the Monroe Doctrine 
- are its exclusive concern. 


ese: . A CHancED Doctrine 


These deformations of the Monroe Doc- 
4 2 trine have nothing in common with Presi- 
_ dent Monroe’s declaration. They lack the 
- essential character of Monroeism—defense 
against European intervention; they de- 
__ ~ stroy the conception of a single continental 
_ front against the diplomatic intrigues of 
the world; they set the South against the 
_ North; and they are contradictory to the 
ee advice not only of Monroe but of such 
statesmen as Washington and Quincy 
- Adams, as may be seen from the following 
_- words: 
- The new [Spanish American] States are 
settling down under governments elective 
+5 and representative in every branch, similar 
to our own. In this, their career, however, 
we have not interfered, believing that every 
people have a right to institute for them- 
selves the government which, in their judg- 
ment, may suit them best. (James Monroe, 
_ Dec. 7, 1824.) 


; The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
4 to foreign nations is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connections as possible. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal 
and impartial hand, neither seeking nor 
# granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
3 consulting the natural course of things; 

3 diffusing and diversifying by gentle means 


_ the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing. (George Washington, Farewell Ad- 
dress.) 
- [In reference to the new Spanish Ameri- 
~ ean States] disclaiming alike all right and 
all intention of interfering in those concerns 
which it is the prerogative of their indepen- 
dence to regulate as to them shall seem fit, 
we hail with joy every indication of their 
prosperity, of their harmony, of their per- 
te Bevering and inflexible homage to those 


N-AMERICAN OPPOSITION TO NEW MONROEISM . S11 


Ye 
t 


GEORGE CANNING 


British Foreign Secretary at the time of ihe 

formulation of the Monroe Doctrine and the 

first to recognize the free States of Spanish 
America 


principles of freedom and of equal rights 
which are alone suited to the genius and 
temper of the American nations. (John 
Quincy Adams, Dec. 4, 1827.) : 


Inaugurated by Secretary of State Blaine 
in 1889, and developed by the eloquent 
support of Mr. Root, Pan-Americanism has 
been growing as a reai spiritual and moral 
bond between American nations on the 
basis of better understanding and _ re- 
ciprocal aid in behalf of the civilization of 
the New World. Pan-Americanism endows 
every nation of the two Americas, no mat: 
ter what is its size or power, with the same 
rights as were proclaimed a centvry and a 


half ago to the American democracy. Pan-— 


Americanism means freedom for all time 
from all danger of political or economic 
imperialism or slavery, not international 
guardianship or dictation. Pan-American- 
ism is fraternity and association without 
privilege or discrimination, without pride 
of superiority on the one hand and humili- 
ation, fear or anxiety on the other. Pan- 
Americanism is not a méthod of propa- 
ganda for commercial intercourse; on the 
contrary, trade should be developed for 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE IN NEW YorK City or SIMON BOLIVAR, THE HERO OF 
SoUTH AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


the promotion of reciprocal economic in- 
terest and international sympathy in behalf 
of Pan-Americanism. Otherwise, the Pan- 
American Union, which has its headquar- 
ters in Washington, should not exist and 
its functions would be Letter absorbed by 


the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Pan-Americanism, with which the old and 
genuine Monroe Doctrine is in perfect ac- 
cord, cannot coexist with Monroeism as it 
is interpreted today. 
The fifth reservation made by the United 
State as an essential condition for its ad- 
herence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice aggravates the seriousness 
of the situation. If the World Court can- 
not even entertain any request for an 


advisory 
touching any dis- 
pute or question in 
which 
States has or claims 
an interest, without 
‘ the consent of the 
United States, no 
peaceful or honor- 
able way is left to 
any Latin - Ameri- 
can country to set- 
tle with the United 
States international 
differences that are 
bound to arise with 
every new applica- 
tion of the Monroe 
Doctrine as_ the 
United States 
chooses to interpret 
it. The United 
States would be at 
the same time the 
claimant and_ the 
defendant, the 
judge to decide the 
case, the sheriff to 
apprehend the 
guilty or the inno- 
cent, and the armed 
jailer or executioner 
to enforce the pen- 
alty without appeal. 
To save Pan-Amer- 
icanism from total 
wreck these sugges- 
tions are made: 

(1) The United States must return to 
the original and undistorted doctrine 
enunciated by President Monroe. 

(2) All the nations which form the Pan- 
American Union must adopt the principle 
of no political interference between them- 
selves on any excuse whatever. They also 
must adopt the principle of no military 
enforcement of agreements or contracts 
dealing with matters which do not fall 
within the scope of international law. 

(3) Every international conflict between 
two or more American States must be set- 
tled by the World Court. E 

No other interest must prevail than that 
of saving the results gained after twenty 
years work for Pan-Americanism. 


opinion, 


the United 


of Mexico 


By ALFRED TYRNAUER 


Central European Press Correspondent 


The following article throws new light on 
the tragic story of Maximilian, one time 
Emperor of Mexico, and of his royal con- 
sort Carlotta, who recently died in Belgium. 
+9 It presents some hitherto unknown facts 
based on original documents of the former 
| Imperial Court in Vienna, which was lat ’y 
opened for scientific research. The docu- 
.ments were selected by Professor Otto 
_ Ernst of Vienna. 


HE death of the Empress Carlotta in 

her Belgian chateau on Jan. 19, 
= 1927, turned public attention again 
toward the tragedy of her life and of the 
‘il-starred Mexican Empire over which she 


and her young husband, Archduke Maxi-, 


milian of Austria, ruled for a few troubled 
_ years. Daughter of Leopold I of Belgium 
and granddaughter of Louis Philippe of 
_ France, she was a beautiful and intelligent 
_ girl of 17 when she married Maximilian. 
Their marriage was ideally happy, and 
they lived in retirement in the palace of 
_ Miramar, until Napoleon III and a delega- 
tion of Mexican exiles asked Maximilian 
to become the head of the proposed Mexi- 
can Empire. 
Carlotta’s ambition is believed to have 
_ had much to do with Maximilian’s decision 
_ to accept the uncertain throne of a country 
x in a state of chronic upheaval. Though she 
‘must have been bitterly disappointed by 
_ conditions as she found them in Mexico, 
she labored intelligently and sincerely to 
oa make the best of the situation. When af- 
__ fairs reached a hopeless pass, she herself 
-_undertook the difficult mission to Napo- 
Be eon III in hope of enlisting his aid. 
ey - The failure of this and of her subse- 


quent desperate appeals to Emperor Franz 
oi, a 
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Josef and Pope Pius IX, when she realingd 
that her husband’s ites was ai stake, and— 


the final tragedy which swept away her — 


husband and her throne caused a complete _ 
mental collapse, and her life from 1866 to ¥ 
her death was spent in seclusion except fore 
occasional visits from her royal relatives, — 
every attempt being made to preserve the 


illusion that she was still an Empress. She 


was buried with full military honors, the 


Belgian Court going into ten weeks’ mourn- 
ing and the Houses of Parliament suspend- 
ing their sittings. With her passed per- 
haps the last representative of the imperial- 
istic traditions of the Napoleonic era. 

Historical research has hitherto exagger- 
ated the importance of the European fac- 
tors in the downfall of Maximilian’s sham 
empire. Not the discontent within France, 
nor the weakness of Napoleon’s character, 
but the veto of the United States was the 
deciding factor that induced France to 
abandon Mexico; and the same veto forced 
the Austrian Empire to recall the troops 
which were already embarked in the Aus- 
trian harbor, Trieste, ready to sail for 
Mexico. The following secret diplomatic 
documents prove that the American Gov- 
ernment was ready to start war rather than 
let the neighboring State become again de- 
pendent on a European power. 

It was obvious from the beginning that 
the United States would not tolerate the 
establishment in her neighborhood of a 
monarchy under the protection and the in- 
fluence of European powers. This ana- 
chronistic scheme could never have been 
realized had the European Courts not be- 
lieved that the Civil War, which then rent 
the American Republic asunder, would per- 
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manently destroy the Union; and that the 
new aristocratic régime in Mexico would 
win an ally in the victorious South against 
the democratic North committed to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Such was the calculation of Napoleon 
III, who hoped to strengthen his own posi- 
tion in France by the military glory and 
France’s position in Europe by the natural 
wealth which he expected to get out of 
Mexico. He sent a well-equipped expedi- 
tionary force to pacify the country for a 
nominal Emperor, made entirely depen- 
dent on the French army. (The pretext was 
to collect debts, which Mexico was unable 
to pay. By this clever political move he 
induced England and Spain to join the ex- 
pedition, but as Napoleon’s real plan be- 
came clear, the twe other Powers withdrew 
their troops.) 

Napoleon—or perhaps his wife, Em- 
press Eugénie—selected for this high al- 
though uncertain post the ambitious Aus- 
trian Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, 
who accepted the flattering title of Emper- 
or, offered him by Napoleon and a politi- 
cal clique of Mexican aristrocrats, who 
sought European support against the radi- 
-cal republican Government of their own 
country, in order to restore their privileges. 

Franz Josef, Emperor of Austria and 
Maximilian’s brother, regarded the Mexi- 
can enterprise with sober disapproval. At 
first he refused his consent; and he gave 
way to his brother’s wish presumably only 
to get rid of the popular prince whose un- 
satisfied ambition was to the Emperor a 
constant source of worry. He decided 
finally to give Maximilian political, finan- 
cial and even military support in return 
for his renunciation of his rights within 
the House of Habsburg, i.e., his rights of 
succession to the throne of Austria. Spain 
gave her nominal support, but England re- 
fused to come out openly against the 
United States, although the London Court 
did not conceal its sympathy toward Maxi- 
milian as well as toward the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Mexico itself was in a state of com- 
plete anarchy and exhaustion in conse- 
quence of civil wars since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Marshal Bazaine, 
the commander of the French army, with 
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his well-equipped, regularly paid and dis- _ 
ciplined army, won an easy victory over 


the ragged bands of discordant generals, 
who had but primitive means with which 
to fight and no money with which to pay 
their soldiers. 

Nevertheless, when Maximilian arrived 
in Mexico (in May, 1864) on board the 


Novara—the same Austrian vessel which 


three years later carried back his body to 
Trieste—the fate of the American Civil 
War and consequently that of the Mexican 
Empire was already decided. But Maxi- 
milian was blinded by the parades, festivi- 
ties and flattery of the monarchists and 
he, as well as Napoleon, did not believe 
in what he did not desire: the final vic- 
tory of the North. The basis of his empire 
was the French troops, numbering about 
40,000, which were supported by smaller 
Austrian and Belgian contingents (about 
6,000) and by some unreliable Mexican 
“Imperial” troops. These were pitted 
against the forces of Juarez and other 
Republican leaders. 


Unitep States Compets NEUTRALITY 


The United States followed an official 
policy of neutrality toward Mexico (al- 
though unofficially it supported the re- 
publican leader Juarez, who was allowed 
to obtain arms in the United States), and 
it demanded also strict neutrality on the 
part of the European powers. And as the 
republican North triumphed over the 
South, and regained its capacity to act in 
foreign matters, Napoleon was informed 
that the United States was determined to 
enforce neutrality. 


Austrian diplomacy found itself in a 
precarious situation in the Mexican af- 
fair. The standpoint of the Vienna Gov- 
ernment was, that officially Mexico did 
not concern Austria at all. Moreover, the 
two courts were not on the best terms, be- 
cause of the strained relations between the 
two imperial brothers. Yet Maximilian 
was a Habsburg prince, and the prestige 
of the imperial family demanded the 
preservation of the prestige of its members. 

The Austrian Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Baron Wydenbruck, gathered all his 
intellectual faculties to satisfy simul- 
taneously the .nterest of the imperial 
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house, the court and the State. On Jan. 
13, 1866, he reported to the Austrian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Count Mensdorff- 
Pouilly, that official overtures had been 
made to the American Congress regarding 
recognition of the Mexican Empire by the 
United States. The President refused to 
receive the Ambassador sent to Washing- 
ton by Maximilian, asserting that “it is 
against the principles of the United States 
to enter into any private or official rela- 
tion with the revolutionary representatives 
of such countries, of which the sovereign 
authorities are on friendly diplomatic 
terms with the United States.” This was 
a heavy blow. The ragged Indian. Juarez, 
was recognized as the “sovereign au- 
thority” and the Emperor Maximilian, a 
prince of royal blood, was classed as a 
revolutionist! At the same time Mr. Sew- 
ard, then American Secretary of State. 
declared that he refused the proposal of 
Napoleon to recall the French troops from 
Mexico if the United States would recog- 
nize the Mexican Empire. Seward also 
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remarked that this affair might alienate 
the long-standing friendship ~ between 
France and the United States. “The 
Congress,” continued Baron Wydenbruck, 
“seizes all opportunities to manifest its 
hostile feelings toward his Majesty Em- 
peror Maximilian, and does so sometimes 
witb, expressions, which, as I strongly feel, 
lack the respect due to the person who is 
the brother of our august Sovereign. In- 
deed, it seems to me that the [American] 
public, as well as the press and the Gov- 
ernment officials, incline recently to 
identify Austria with the Mexican ques- 
tion, which tendency is supported by the 


news that recruiting is going on in our ~ 


Empire for Mexico, which is generally 
called here the Austro-French monarchy.” 


A month later, on Feb. 13 [1866], the 
Viennese Foreign Office instructed Baron 
Wydenbruck to make it known in Wash- 
ington that the official disinterestedness of 
the imperial Austrian Government “does 
not interfere with the legitimate sympathy 
of the Emperor Franz Josef toward Maxi- 
milian’s fate.” Baron Wydenbruck should 
use every opportunity to disclose this at- 
tude to the American Government. But 
on the very day when this instruction was 
sent out from Vienna the American attitude 
was disclosed in Washington with much 
more undiplomatic plainness. This we 
learn from Baron Wydenbruck’s report of 
Feb. 13, 1866: 

Your Excellency will certainly remember 
that in my report of the 13th of the last 
month I had the honor to describe the hos- 
tile attitude of the [American] Congress to- 
wards His Majesty, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. Today I have the painful duty to 
report to Your Excellency an analogous in- 
cident, but one of a far graver nature. 


A short time ago, Feb. 12 (that is yester- 
day), was fixed by the Senate as the me- 
morial day in honor of the late President 
Lincoln. This solemnity was celebrated with 
the greatest possible splendor. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Cabinet, the 
high officials of the State and the élite of 
the population participated. The foreign 
ambassadors, who received special invita- 
tions from the official heads of the Senate 
and of the Second Chamber, as well as from 
the Secretary of State, occupied the seats 
opposite to the tribune. The orator chosen 
by the Senate to eulogize Mr. Lincoln was 
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Mr. Bancroft, former American Ambassa- 
dor in London and subsequently Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. Bancroft, in-a speech which seemed 
more like a review of recent political events 
than a panegyric of the late President, and 
in which he deemed it necessary to address 
sarcastic and bitter reproaches to those 
Governments whose representatives had 
been invited there, touched upon the Mexi- 
ean question. I could scarcely believe my 
own ears, when I heard the speaker * * * 
several times call His Majesty, the Emperor 
of Mexico, first “the Austrian adventurer” 
and then “the adventurer Maximilian.” 
Startled by the brutality of these terms, I 


was on the point of rising and leaving the 


hall. I did not do so only in view of the 
solemnity of the occasion and of the pres- 
ence of the President of the United States. 

Although I was resolved to make imme- 
diate protest because of the insult com- 
mitted against the person of an august 
member of our imperial family, I thought it 
expedient to postpone this step until the 
next day, hoping that the President of the 
Senate or the Secretory of State would take 
the initiative and express their regret and 
disapproval of this occurrence. A few hours 
later I partook of a dinner given by the 
Prussian envoy, to whom I expressed my 
perplexity over the incident in the Senate. 
Mr. Seward was also among the guests. One 
moment before leaving the table Baron de 
Gerold (the Prussian envoy) came to me and 
persuaded me to occupy his seat beside the 
Secretary of State, to whom, as he said, he 
had mentioned my impression caused by the 
words of Mr. Bancroft. I was forced to ac- 
cept his invitation and to talk to Mr. Seward 
about this matter. We were left alone. I 
commenced to tell him how painfully I was 
affected by the offensive expressions of Mr. 
Bancroft against the brother of my Sover- 
eign. Mr, Seward quickly interrupted me, 
declaring that I had no right to complain of 
whatever had been said of the Archduke 
Maximilian, as the Viennese Government 
had declared its complete disinterestedness 
in Mexican affairs. I answered: “Yes, po- 
litically, but this abstention of my Govern- 
ment does not change the position of 
Emperor Maximilian, as a member of the 
Imperial family; and the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor is entitled to protest against every in- 
sult against his person.” The conversation 
lasted a few more minutes, remaining within 
this circle of ideas; and I must add with re- 
gret that Mr. Seward did not find one al- 


ee y 


leviating word; on the contrary, he seemed . 


to approve of the conduct of Mr. Bancroft. | 


He concluded in a most uncivil manner, say- 


ing: “I have nothing to do with the affair 
and Maximilian must quit Mexico.” As I 
perceived the tone Mr. Seward used I 
dropped the subject. ° | 

It is obvious that Seward and Bancroft 
deliberately and in full accord engineered 
this incident to make clear their standpoint 
toward the ambiguity of the Austrian 
policy. The underlying factor, not the pre- 
text, under which Austria supported Maxi- 


milian interested the United States and was — 
attacked by it. But the Austrian diplomat ~ 


saw nothing except the lack of savoir vivre 
(polished manners) and gross disrespect 
toward one of the most powerful dynasties 


of the world. The Viennese Foreign Office 


expressed the same opinion, rebuked in its 
answer to Wydenbruck the “rudeness” of 
Bancroft, and declared that America was 
not to be taken seriously. It had no court 
manners. 
ereign, his Majesty Franz Josef I, was 
treated always with due respect in the 
United States, and his Majesty magnani- 
mously pardoned this, too. 


AusTRIAN RECRUITMENTS RAISE STORM 


Shortly afterward the withdrawal of the 
French troops became a certainty, and the 
three courts planned to replace them with 
Austrian soldiers. When Napoleon Itt 
saw that the United States was resolved to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine, he preferred 
to abandon Mexico “voluntarily” and in- 
formed Maximilian of this intention. Nev- 
ertheless, he tried to find a way to enable 
Maximilian to maintain his “empire,” per- 
haps because he hoped that it would be 
possible to resume the Mexican enterprise 
later on. Napoleon wrote to Maximilian 
before he decided to evacuate Mexico as 
follows: 

I should like to point out to your Majesty 
the advantage which could be derived if 
your Majesty would organize a real army 
of Austrian troops. Then I could withdraw 
the greater part of my troops and the 
American protest would lose its force. * * * 
T reauest your Majesty to consider this pos- 
sibility thoroughly; as for me, I see in this 
combination the best chance to strengthen 
your throne. 


Not even the most august sov- - 


Sig's, 


THE EMPRESS CARLOTTA 


Her recent death has recalled the tragic death 
of her husband, the Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico 


A few months later a considerable num- 
ber of “volunteers” recruited in Austria 
were embarked in Trieste for Mexico, and 
the Government of the United States found 
new grounds to protest. It did even’ more 
than protest. Baron Wydenbruck wrote 
on April 25, 1866, as follows: 


Before the present report arrives in 
Vienna, your Excellency will be undoubtedly 
informed by Mr. Motley (the Ambassador 
of the United States in Vienna) of the un- 
expected phase into which the relations be- 
tween our country and the United States 
have entered, because of the Austrian en- 
rolments for Mexico. In the European mail 
of yesterday Mr. Seward sent an order to 
Mr. Motley to demand his passports the 
moment the first ship leaves the port with 
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troops for Mexico, and to notify the im- 


perial Government that I receive my pass- 
ports, also when this news arrives here. 


In the evening of the same day (that is, 
yesterday evening) Mr. Seward declared 
himself in the presence of several persons | 
literally in the same sense. One of the per- 
sons to whom I owe this communication 
added that the scornful frivolity of the tone 
with which Mr. Seward expressed himself, 
particularly in addressing Mr. Romero, the 
agent of Juarez, formed a singular contrast 
to the gravity of the subject, wherein noth- 
ing less is at stake than political rupture 
with one of the greatest Powers of Europe. © 


For several months I have not failed to 
keep your Excellency well informed about 
the tendency of the public sentiment to re- 
gard Austria as an enemy in the Mexican 
question. But I must confess that I was 
far from being prepared for the violence 
with which the Federal Government has 
acted in this matter: a violence which con- 
trasts strangely with the prudence and re- 
serve deemed necessary when negotiating 
the same question with France. France, 
however, in the eyes of this country by rea- 
son of her proximity and her strong navy, 
is an enemy much more formidable than 
Austria—an essentially continental power. 

This sudden change in the attitude of the 
Washington Government must be attributed 
to several causes. The first of these (as I 
had the honor to inform you in my last re- 
port) is the encouragement which they won 
from the recent concessions made by France 
to the demands of the American Govern- 
ment. These concessions are interpreted 
here in a most flattering sense, as a proof 
of the irresistible power of the United 
States. On the other hand, the conflict be- 
tween the Government and the Congress, 
as well as the growing unpopularity of the 
President and the Secretary of State, induce 
them to make an effort to divert public at- 
tention from internal affairs and to regain 
popular favor by making some great politi- 
cal demonstration. Finally, the imminence 
of the Prussian war, which—this I can posi- 
tively assert—has been greeted in advance 
with the greatest satisfaction by Mr. 
Seward, and which is limiting the liberty 
of action of Austria, seems to offer the 
occasion for which he has long been looking. 

The arrogant behavior of Mr. Seward 
excludes all possibilities of negotiation over 
the present question, and I must wait until 
I receive my passports, if your Excellency 
does not give me in time an order to de- 
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mand them myself, so as to spare the envoy 


of Austria from the humiliation which 
menaces him now. 


Not the envoy, but Austria was humili- 
ated. She accepted the ultimatum and 


_ complied with the demands. 


EmpeEeror’s ABDICATION 


France being unwilling and Austria un- 
able to support Maximilian against the 
wish of the United States, the days of 
his Empire were numbered. Marshal Ba- 
zaine abandoned one garrison after the 
other and concentrated the French troops 
in the capital, where he made preparations 
to leave Mexico. Wherever the French 
soldiers left, the republican troops entered. 
And before the year 1866 ended, even the 


qll-advised and romantic Maximilian had to 


admit that his position had become hope- 
less. He decided to abdicate. Thus the 
United States won its first great victory 
over European Continental powers. 

The following months brought the trag- 
edy of the dreamer-prince to a logical end. 


‘ i s 
7 72 


Although his abdication was already an 


acknowledged necessity and the United 


States had already sent as envoys to the 


Government of Juarez, Mr. Campbell and > 


General Sherman, who were to take over 
the American Embassy with the help of the 
French authorities in Mexico, Maximilian 


changed his mind, decided not to abdicate, © 


turned against Napoleon, reorganized his 
own troops and conquered the city of Zaca- 
tecas. He was captured after a siege on 
May 15, while attempting to escape through 
the enemy’s lines, and after a court-martial 
was shot on June 19, 1867. Napoleon II 
and Franz Josef washed their hands of the 
whole affair. In London society they made 
the bon mot: “Maximilian was an Arch- 
dupe.” The recent death of Maximilian’s 
royal consort, Charlotte, who went insane 
after vain efforts to obtain aid from the 
European courts to save her Emperor-hus- 
band’s life while a spark of hope still re- 
mained, completes the tragic cycle of Max- 
imilian’s ill-starred Empire in Mexico. 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
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_ Irish Free State’s Five Years of Progress 
= I. Political Development 

me. By ST. NIHAL SINGH 

, Traveling correspondent for newspapers in India and America; author of many books 

a on British imperial questions and other subjects; special investigator in Ireland 

4 ITHIN five years of coming into tive authority in the British Empire, and 


being the Irish Free State has 

managed to cast off such vestiges 
of vassalage as remained after the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty went into effect early in 1922, 
The British Government agreed, at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1926, to expunge the 
term “United Kingdom” from the King’s 
title, and to substitute a Viceroy in place 
of the Governor-General in Dublin. 

Thus are silenced the controversies 
which have raged for 126 years—ever 
since “Union” was forced upon Ireland. 
The Anglo-Irish Treaty concluded on Dec. 


6, 1921, upon which the Free State Con- 


_ stitution is basea, had already ended that 
“Union” so far as the twenty-six Irish 
counties incorporated in the Free State 
were concerned. The form had, however, 
survived. Through omission, intentional 
or otherwise, the title of the King con- 
tinued to read “George V of: the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” as 
if the Free State had not actually come out 
of the “United Kingdom.” The manner 
in which that title is about to be altered 
will in effect, enalle Irishmen thereafter 
to claim that they have a King of their 
own. What matters it if the King of Ire- 
land and the King of Great Britain are the 
same personage, so long as Irish sentiment 
is satisfied? The giving of a multiple per- 
sonality to the Sovereign to please the self- 
governing Dominions does not, on the 
other hand, render him any the less useful 
as a link between the various units of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
King, in his Irish aspect, is to be repre- 

-sented at Dublin by a Viceroy, who in 
reality will be but the “shadow of a 
shadow,” for under the British Constitu- 
tion the King only reigns; he does not rule. 
The Governor-General, who is to disap- 


pear, was an agent of the supreme execu- _ 


it was not difficult to assign to him the 
role of over-lord. It may be presumed 
that in the future the Irish Viceroy will 
not only be persona grata to his Irish Min- 
isters, but that he may actually be ap- 
pointed at their suggestion, that is to say, 
Irishmen may, in fact, have a hand in his 
selection. 

The changes in form and phraseology 
agreed to at the last Imperial Conference 
took away from the Free State all symbols 
of subordination. The formulas framed 
for recognizing the Free State’s equality 
with Great Britain, and confirming its 
right to appoint and to maintain agents 
in foreign countries and to negotiate 
certain treaties with them, emphasize 
still more the fact that it is master in 
its own household. These developments 
are important because of their reaction on 
the internal situation in the Free State. 
The conclusion of the treaty split the Sinn 
Fein forces, and culminated a few months 
later in a fratricidal struggle. Though 
open warfare broke down before the end 
of 1923, a considerable section of the peo- 
ple remained unreconciled. That section 
has lost r» opportunity to utilize forms 
which appeared to detract from the self- 
governing character of the Free State to at- 
tack the men at the helm; and those men 
have been driven, in self-defense, to em- 
phasize the Free State’s separate entity in 
every possible manner. 

On Jan. 16, 1921, when the Provisional 
Government took over Dublin Castle, for 
centuries the nerve-centre of British activ- 
ities in Ireland, the green flag associated 
with the revolutionary movement was 
hoisted upon the flagpole from which the 
Union Jack had flown ever since the 
“Union.” Soon after a thick coat of green 
was painted over the letter boxes and mail 
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carts which used to be red; the name of 
the new State was surprinted in heavy type 
over the King’s effigy on postage stamps, 
and traditional Irish designs substituted a 
little later in place of that effigy. A cus- 
toms barrier was set up in 1923 against 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, as 
well as foreign countries. Commissions 
given to army officers were issued in the 
name of the President of the Executive 
Council, not of the King, whose title to be 
the nominal head of the Free State army 
was not admitted. An Irish Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Professor Timothy Smiddy) 
was appointed to take up his post at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October, 1924. Names 
given by the British to Irish towns and in- 
stitutions were Gaelicized. Irish was made 
the national language, and was used even 
at the session of the League of Nations 
when the Free State was admitted to mem- 
bership. Despite British claims that the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty recorded only a do- 
mestic agreement, it was registered with the 
League. At present silver and copper coins 
are being minted, and the designs will still 
further emphasize the separateness of the 
Free State. Absorption in such matters, 
more or less sentimental in nature, has not, 
however, prevented the Free State author- 
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ities from making solid progress. Among ah 


the issues left outstanding by the treaty — 


the most serious have been adjusted. _ 


BounDARY SETTLEMENT 


After four years,of suspense and much | 


alarmist talk a settlement respecting the _ 


frontier with Northern Ireland was reached — 


in December, 1925. Territorially the Free 


State neither gained nor lost, but she made 
ar advantageous financial bargain with 
Great Britain which relieved her of the 
obligation to pay a single penny toward 
the public debt incurred during the period 
of the “Union,” or toward the military pen- 
sions payable as the result of the World 
War. The responsibility which she con- 
sented to assume related to advances made 
for the purpose of tenancies, claims in re- 
spect of certain damage done to property 


during the period of armed conflict, and — 


pensions payable to servants of the Crown 
whom she dismissed. 

The Irish act of 1921 had provided for 
a council for the administration of affairs 
common to both parts of Ireland. It had 
never been brought into operation, but it 
was an essential part of the law under 
which Northern Ireland had been consti- 
tuted and functioned, and, therefore, could 
be made effective at Great Britain’s will. 
The consent of the Free State to the an- 
nulment of that provision in addition to 
the acceptance of the status quo in respect 
of the boundary, therefore, paved the way 
for conciliation. Already, where there used 
to be suspicion, ill-will and friction, the 
two Irish Governments are showing signs 
of voluntary cooperation in matters of 
common concern. 

Only two issues of comparatively minor 
importance remain unadjusted between the 
Free State and Great Britain. As provided 
in the Anglo-Irish Treaty the British re- 
mained in possession of certain important 
harbor defenses in the Free State. The 
Free State was, at the same time, debarred 
for the first five years of her existence 
from bearing any responsibility for coastal 
defense. No steps appear to be contem- 


plated regarding the withdrawal of the 


British from Cobh (Queenstown) and 
other similar harbor works; but, as stipu- 
lated in the agreement, the Free State is 
entitled to “a share in her own coastal de- 


 fense” as determined by “a conference of 
_ Representatives of the British and Irish 


Governments” to be held after Dec. 6, 
1926. 

Relieved of all the major external prob- 
lems, the men in power in the Free State 


can now devote their energies to internal 


progress. They are no longer raw and 
untried, as they were five years ago when 
they received from the outgoing régime a 
country torn and bleeding, a police system 
virtually destroyed, courts able to function 
only in the shadow of the machine gun, 
communications disorganized and an ad- 
ministration denuded of authority by pro- 
tracted rebellion and terrorism. With no 
equipment other than common sense—for 
most of them were petty clerks and school- 
masters lacking college education—these 
Irishmen, for a part of the time with civil 


_war raging, have had to evolve order out 


of chaos, to give security to life and prop- 
erty, meet the ends of justice and reweave 
the fabric of every peaceful avocation. 


The working of the Constitution affords 
a good test of what they have achieved. 
Hammered out amid the distractions and 
dangers of the rebellion, the draft on 
which the Constitution was largely based 
was the work of inexperienced men aided 
by others even more inexperienced. Yet 
they managed to devise an instrument con- 
taining all the formulas upon which the 
British insisted, such as those compelling 
Irishmen to pledge themselves to “be 
faithful” to the King before they took their 
seats in the Legislature, investing the Sov- 
ereign with power to veto legislation and 
making him the keystone of the Free State 
executive system. Provisions were, how- 
ever, judiciously introduced here and there 
converting these clauses into mere legal 
fictions, and making the people of the Free 
State the real arbiters of their destiny. 

At the end of five years the fear has 
proved groundless that Great Britain might 
interfere with the Free State administra- 
tion. The Governor-General has opened 
and prorogued the Oireachtas (Congress) , 
but the date of opening it has been deter- 
mined by the Dail (House of Representa- 
tives), while each prorogation was in ac- 
cord with its will. He has read the speech 
from the Throne, but the words were put 
into his mouth by the Executive Council of 
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WILLIAM T. COSGRAVE 
President of the Irish Free State 


the Free State, which is responsible to the 
Dail. In the King’s name he has assented to 
the laws passed by the Oireachtas, but an 
automatic machinecould nothave registered 
such assent more unquestioningly. He has 
made important executive and judicial ap- 
pointments, but he has had neither hand 
nor voice in choosing the men who were 
the nominees of the Executive Council. 
Only in one matter can the Governor- 
General be said to have given public ex- 
pression to his own opinion on a mat- 
ter of policy. This was Mr. Healy’s refer- 
ence to the continued absence from the 
Dail of the anti-treaty party. The Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council lost no time 
in censuring the Governor-General, and the 
censure reflected the people’s temper. 


JupiciAL SUPREMACY 


The British have not even taken advan- 
tage of the single loophole left in the Free 
State Constitution to interfere with the 
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administration of affairs. Article 66 gave 
the Supreme Court in Dublin control over 
justice, without in any way impairing the 
“right of any person to petition his Majesty 


- for special leave to appeal from the Su- 


preme Court to his Majesty in Council or 
the right of his Majesty to grant such 
leave.” In other words, the King was left 
the discretion to intervene through the in- 
strumentality of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and, if necessary, to 
overrule the highest authority in the Free 


‘State. 


Lord Haldane, who presided over that 
committee when the first application for 
leave to appeal was heard, pointed out that 
in view of both its composition and its 
functions that body was not British, but 


Imperial. With the entire concurrence of 


his judicial colleagues he gave a ruling 
that would restrict appeals so as to make 
the Supreme Court in the Free State as self- 
sufficing as the similar court in South 
Africa, where the bulk of the white popu- 
lation is not of British stock, was recently 
at war with Britain, and is, therefore, 
peculiarly sensitive in matters pertaining 
to sovereignty. 


Although the Constitution has made the 
Irish supreme in the Free State, it may be 


- questioned whether the Dail has functioned 


with the vigor that could have reasonably 
been expected. Since approximately one- 
third of its members (48 out of 153, all 
elected Ly proportional representation on 
the basis of adult suffrage) refused to take 
their seats on the plea of their inability to 
subscribe to the oath to the King, the Op- 
position has heen hopelessly outnumbered. 
Despite dialectical skill, good leadership 
and courage, it has, in consequence, proved 
ineffective. Revolts within the ranks of the 
Government party have more than once 
assumed a threatening character, but so far 
the Executive Council has been left master 


of the Chamber. 


Nor has the purpose of a dual form of 
government been realized. Certain Minis- 
ters were left outside the Executive Coun- 
cil, which was made collectively responsi- 
ble to the Dail, so that the Dail, which 
chose them individually and to which they 
were individually and exclusively responsi- 
ble, might recruit one or more of them 
from outside the ranks of the Government 
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party, thus giving representation, within — 
the Government, to one or more sections — 
of the Opposition. Not one of the Dail — 
committees of selection appointed under — 
the Constitution has, however, seen fit to 
go outside the dominant party in choosing 
a single “Extern” Minister, and the Dail, 
as a body, has readily acquiesced when 
the nominations came up for consideration. 
A larger and stronger Opposition might 
have made some difference in that respect. 


The provision (Article 45) “for the es- 
tablishment of functional or vocational 
councils representing branches of the social 
and economic life of the nation,” incor- 
porated in the Constitution, has so far re- 
mained the expression of a pious opinion. 
The Article (48) providing for “initiation — 
by the people of proposals for law” and 
giving them, through the referendum, the 
power to enforce their will in respect of 
such proposals, too, has remained in- 
operative. 
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CHANGING SENATE 


The Seanad (Senate) also has not shown 
much vitality, though it is composed of 
fifty-nine men and women of mature age ~ 
(all above 35), each of whom has “done 
honor to the nation by reason of useful 
public service” or has “special qualifica- 
tions or attainments” to represent “some 
important aspect of the nation’s life.” It ~ 
has engaged in skirmishes with the Execu- 
tive Council. On occasion it appeared 
that it would clash with the Dail over 
matters vitally affecting the minority, still 
differing in faith from the majority 
though no longer “Union”-ist in politics, — 
since it was for the benefit of that 
minority that the Senate was created. 
Superior in respect of birth and education 
though individual Seanadori (Senators) 
may regard themselves, they know that the 
Teachtai (Representatives) have exclusive 
control over the public purse, and that 
they can make their will prevail even in — 
respect of non-money legislation. How- 
ever, the character of the Seanad is chang- 
ing, for already the term of office of some 
of the nominated members has ended, and 
they have had to depart unless they were 
successful in winning the good-will of the 
voters (above 35 years of age) in the en- 
tire country, which, for Senatorial elec- 
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ions, constitutes a single constituency. 
hin seven years this Chamber will be 
olly elective. Its appeal to the people 
J then be different and the people will 
be that much further removed from the 
_ era of Anglo-Irish and internecine conflict. 
_ Time alone can tell, however, whether the 
elected Seanad will be content to remain 
in a position of distinct inferiority com- 
__ pared with the Dail, or will try to enhance 
_ its powers through the amendment of the 
Constitution. 


_ The Free State authorities are at present 
_ seeking to amend the Constitution in four 
respects: 


(1) The Legislature is being asked to 
empower the President to invite, at his dis- 
cretion, eleven Ministers to join the Execu- 
tive Council. If that power is given to 
him and he exercises it, it will mean that 
_the full membership of the Executive 
Council will be increased from seven to 
twelve. Through that device the extinc- 
_ tion of “Extern” Ministers may be brought 

__about and the dual type of government 
_ abolished. 

(2). It is proposed to prolong the ex- 
istence of the Dail to six years. At present 
it automatically comes to an end at the 
termination of four years, unless it is pre- 

viously dissolved. 
: (3) A third proposed constitutional 
‘ amendment seeks to do away with the 
provision under which the polling day 
must be declared a general holiday. 
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(4) It is also proposed to take the pre- — 
siding officer of the Dail, officially 
termed the Caenn Comhairle (Speaker), 
out of party politics by inserting a pro- | 
vision in the Constitution under which the 
outgoing Speaker shall be returned auto- 
matically at a general election and cease 
to represent a constituency. Since election _ 
as Speaker virtually deprives his constitu- | 
ency of a representative, this proposal, if © 
adopted in the form in which it has passed 
the committee stage, will remove a defect 
common to many parliamentary systems. eS 


Article 50 gives the Oireachtas until — 
1930 competence to revise the laws 
through the ordinary legislative machinery, 
so that it goes without saying that the 
Executive Council will realize its wishes in 
these matters. : Ke 

President Cosgrave and his colleagues 
enjoy the prestige acquired by men who 
show courage and wisdom in grappling 
with grave and parlous problems while 
their opponents are discussing freedom in 
the abstract and quibbling over legal termi- 
nology. By executive action, reinforced 
whenever necessary by legislative enact- 
ment, they have given security to life and 
property such as the Free State has not 
enjoyed for years. They have abolished 
jobbery in the civil service and freed jus Ye 
tice from the taint of executive manipula- | 
tion. Altogether the political record of 
the Irish Free State during its first five 
years of existence is an excellent one. 


Il. Economic Advancement 


By GLENN A. BLACKBURN 


O estimate how the Irish Free State 
has developed since it came into 


ai being, it is necessary to consider, 
not only its political evolution, but also 
___ what has been achieved in the economic, 


~ social and cultural fields. 

__ During the last fifteen years the popu- 

lation of Ireland has declined largely be- 

~ cause of emigration which has been in- 

_ duced by general economic discontent and, 
more especially, by disapproval of the 
revolution or despair of a successful out- 


= =) come. In 1911 there were 4,390,219 souls 
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on the entire island, and in 1926, accord- 
ing to official statements, there were 4,250,- 
000. Perhaps nearly half of that number 
of native Irishmen live abroad, principally 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
The Gaelic language, according to a re- 
cent report by General Richard Mulcahy, 
is rapidly disappearing. Only one person 
out of eight can speak it, and not one 
secondary school uses the language in class 
room instruction. It is said to be so diffi- 
cult to learn that only natives possess any 
fluency in speaking the tongue. It is sig- 
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nificant to observe that in the debates in 
the Dail on the approval of the Treaty of 
1921 de Valera and other protagonists of 
Irish culture often began their speeches 
in Gaelic and invariably lapsed into Eng- 
lish, partly because the auditors were not 


acquainted with the language, and partly 


because of inability to use the tongue 
fluently. Both reasons for the use of Eng- 
lish were equally significant. The univer- 


‘sal employment of English in all commer- 


cial and legal intercourse foretells the 
ultimate extinction of a picturesque speech. 

Early failure to balance the budget of 
the Free State is sometimes cited by ene- 
mies of the new Government as proof of 
the incompetence of the Irish to govern 
themselves, but a study of the nature of 
the income and outgo does not warrant 
such a conclusion. The budget for 1925-26 
was easily balanced. The following is a 
summary of the income and expenditures 
for the first four fiscal years of the new 
Government: 

Expen- 

April 1. Revenues. ditures. Deficit. 
1922-23 ...£27,863,000 £29,596,000 £1,733,000 
1923-24 ... 26,096,000 42,217,000 16,121,000 
1924-25 ... 27,687,000 36,846,000 9,159,000 
1925-26 
(estimate) 26,595,110 22,582,622 *4,012,488 

*Surplus. 


The annual deficits have been caused 
by the heavy payment of compensation 
claims to British subjects for property 
damages sustained during the civil war 
and for extraordinary army establishments 
incident to the Republican warfare of 
1922-23. In 1922-23, £10,070,000 was 
paid in claims for damages done to prop- 
erty of Crown supporters; in 1923-24, 
£10,385,000; in 1924-25, £7,333,000. How- 
ever, by the treaty of Dec. 5, 1925, at the 
same time that the boundary controversy 
was settled, all liability for such claims 
was funded on a sixty-year basis, with 
annual payments of £250,000 and interest 
at 484 per cent. This obligation was as- 
sumed in return for exempting the Free 
State from its share in the Empire debt. 

The unusual burden of military estab- 
lishments incident to the Republican war- 
fare cost the Government £7,512,000 in 
1922-23; £10,664,510 in 1923-24, and 
£3,927,145 in 1924-25. Taking the year 
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The Minister Plenipotentiary of the Irish 
Free State to the United States 


1923-24 as an example, the two items of 
compensation for destroyed property and 
extraordinary army establishments total 
over £21,000,000, which exceeds the budget 
deficit by £5,000,000. With the coming of 
internal peace and enormous reductions in 
army expenses, together with the advan- 
tageous funding of the British claims, the 
Free State Government was able to pro- 
pose a budget for 1925-26 with expendi- 
tures over £4,000,000 less than the regular 
income, and it was possible to effect a 
20 per cent. reduction of the income 
tax, abolition of duties on coffee, tea and 
cocoa, and a decrease in the tax on sugar 
from 234 pence to one penny (2 cents). 
Part of these reductions were compensated 
for by two distinctly protective measures, 
a 15 per cent. duty on clothing and a 
33 1-3 per cent. duty on wooden furniture, 
both of which were expected to aid these 
struggling industries to recapture their 
old markets. Recent official reports indi- 
cate that, in spite of these tax adjustments, 
at the end of the fiscal year ended April 
1, 1926, the total income exceeded expendi- 
tures by over £2,000,000. The Free State 
deserves praise for this achievement. 
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The confidence of the people is shown 
by the fact that in the Summer of 1923 
~a £10,000,000 domestic loan was oversub- 
_ scribed in ten days in spite of the deter- 
_ mined obstruction of the Republicans. In 
addition, foreign investments in the Free 
_ State are on the increase, and unemploy- 
ment is said to be no more serious than 
in Great Britain. During the period from 
1913 to 1924 bank deposits increased to 
a greater extent in Ireland than in most 
other countries. In the condition of in-. 
dustries, however, there has been a slight 
downward movement. For example, in the 
_ bacon curing trade there has been a slight 
falling off both in quantity and market 
receipts. The yearly average of production 
for the years 1911-1914 was 1,282,126 
animals; in 1923, 951,295; in 1924, 1,116,- 
134; and in 1925, 915,385. In the fishing 
trade the average catch for the years 1908- 
1913 was 918,891 cwt.; the quantity 
dropped to 308,457 cwt. in 1924 and rose 
to 585,304 ewt. in 1925. In the latter year 
the value of the catch was £409,653 as 
compared to £307,705 for the period from 
~ 1908 to 1913. 
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Imports AND Exports 


In practically all branches of the import 
and export trade there was a slight falling 
off from the 1924 figures, although the 
importation of manufactured articles did 
not fall to the same extent as foodstuffs, 
owing to the purchase of improved ma- 
chinery, farm equipment and building ma- 
terials—a feature which is not discourag- 
ing because such commodities are needed 
by an impoverished country which is on 
the road to recovery. 
+4 President Cosgrave has negotiated for 

all Dominion preferences and has been 

able to impose a frankly protective tariff 
on several articles. Economic recovery has 
been somewhat retarded by the very low 
_ crop production for the years 1922, 1925 
and 1924, The last two crops have been 
much better. Nevertheless it is not yet time 
for much improvement, because the former 
searcity of feed has caused a close selling 
off of farm animals and a consequent re- 
duction of the number of breeding stock. 

The decline in exports of live stock is 

- shown by the following statement: 
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1926 was the production of beet sugar. 


Factories are now being constructed each 


having an ultimate annual capacity of 10,- 
000 tons of sugar. A bounty is paid by 


the Government on each hundred pounds 


of sugar produced. 


The persistence of an unfavorable bal- 


ance of trade, which amounted to nearly 
£18,000,000 in 1925, does not appear at 


282,820 
A new industry started in the Fall of © 
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EXPORTS OF LIVE STOCK. 
1924, 1925. 
Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
Cattlavargmencnat £11,781,618  £8,426,097 . 
SHEED anctenan nee 1,384,052 993,222 — 
Rig sieerns sioeecs aaa ke 172,428 
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all serious when the entire trade, visible  __ 


and invisible, is considered, for then the 
balance is only about £8,000,000. The fol- 
lowing analysis of foreign trade for the 
year ended April 1, 1925, is adapted from 
the Irish Trade Journal of March, 1926: 


EXPORTS. 


Visible... .£48,838,000—Commodities. 
‘Invisible. . 11,000,000—Income from foreign 


investments. 

es .. 2,250,000—Emigrants’ remit- 
tances. 

# .. 2,847,000—War pensions paid 
by England. 

ce .. 2,403,000—Postal balance, com- 
mission earnings, 
freight and harbor 
dues, &e. 


Total. . .£66,838,000 


IMPORTS. 


Visible... .£66,992,000—Commodities for do- 
mestic consumption. 
8,3840,000—Profits paid on for- 
eign investments. 
, .. 1,822,000—Pensions to Irish 
Royal Constabulary. 
oe .. 2,982,000—Land purchase an- 
nuities, local loan 
funds, &c. 


Invisible. . 


Total. . .£74,636,000 
Balance of total trade, £7,798,000. 


This approximate equalization of ex- 
ports and imports is not disturbing in view 
of the fact that only two European coun- 
tries have a favorable balance of trade. On 
this point the Irish Trade Journal (March, 
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1926, page 112) says: “In part the ‘ad- 
verse’ balance of the past few years may 
have been due to the increased importa- 
tions resulting from the starting of to- 
bacco and other factories in the Irish Free 
State. The net effects of foreign invest- 
ments is to widen the gap between the 
values of imports and exports by some- 
thing approaching the amount of the sum 
invested.” 


FAVORABLE FOREIGN TRADE 


Compared with other countries the per 
capita foreign trade of the Free State is 
distinctly favorable when one considers 
that Southern Ireland is largely agricul- 
tural, as is shown by the following table 
of the foreign trade (of goods intended for 
domestic consumption) per head of popu- 
lation: 


Country. Year. Laas eds 
Netherlands. sie cds accre 1923 39 «6 «OO 
INIGIAT ERR Sat Roane ooe 1923 28-5 iO) 
DANI StTU QUENT oie) weyeceecene niece 1923 19 10 0 
RCO TIN cieleoit ccole osc. o 1924 80 16 0 
Switzerland (os... «wees 1924 40 13 0 
(United States... ers. 1924 15029" 30 
Great Britain .......... 1924 43 10 0 
Irish Free State ........ 1924 Sih scot eitl) 


Another basis for decisive judgment of 
the success of the Irish Free State is pro- 
vided by an examination of constructive 
social legislation enacted since 1922. For 
eight hundred years the Irish have believed 
that the English were solely responsible 
for their miseries; and by their constant 
and vehement demands for autonomy they 
had somehow made themselves believe 
that all their economic ills would mirac- 
ulously cease the very moment that inde- 
pendence was achieved. On the other 
hand, they have found that their new inde- 
pendence simply freed the British from all 
responsibility for all the old accumula- 
tions of economic and religious ills, and 
transferred in addition the suicidal task of 
whipping into submission their former 
comrades who would not accept the treaty 
settlement of 1921. 

After the Republican resistance was 
broken in 1923 the Free State leaders for 
the first time turned their attention to do- 
oe reform. The most pressing prob- 
em was that of land ownership. The 


small size of holdings, insecure tenure for 
the renter and lack of capital bore hard 
upon the farming industry; while the lot 
of the landless agricultural laborer was 
still more miserable. Crop failures and 
unproductivity because of the terrible civil 
wars had impoverished the peasants almost 
beyond recovery. The Land act of 1923 
provided that rents in arrears before 1920 
were to be remitted, and all arrears since 
that date were to be discounted at 25 per 
cent. Tenants are now assisted in the 


‘acquisition of farms through the purchase 


from the Government of land bonds, which 
are paid for over a period of fifteen years. 
The acute housing shortage in both town — 
and country was met by the acts of 1922, 
1924 and 1925, which give free grants up 
to £200 and the loan of an equal amount 
to private home builders; and still more 
relief was felt in the cities when the Gov- 
ernment built hundreds of dwellings and 
rented them to laborers. 


Judicious expansion of business has 
been encouraged by the Trade Loans act 


‘of 1924, which places at the disposal of 


bankers the sum of £300,000 to be lent to 
any safe industrial enterprise, and in ad- 
dition guarantees loans upon private funds 


of the banks. 


Amalgamation of all the railways with 
the exception of one short line has made 
possible reductions of from 12 to 15 per 
cent. in rates, and has encouraged indus- 
tries generally. The development of ex- 
tensive transport and drainage canals is 
under consideration, while the Shannon 
hydroelectric scheme is progressing. 

Elementary education has been stimu- 
lated by the central Government paying all 
salaries of teachers and one-third of the 
cost of erection or improvement of build- 
ings. The last three years has witnessed a 
sreat increase in public school attendance. 
There are now 5.659 schools with 13,500 
teachers and 547,648 pupils. 

The Local Government act of 1924 abol- 
ished the old Rural Council, giving the 
functions of that body to the more ef- 
ficient and responsible County Council. 
The old workhouse system of poor relief 
has been replaced by the small county 
home plan; and county boards of health 
and county hospitals have been estab- 
lished everywhere. 


ESIDENTIAL segregation is the 
acute phase of the negro problem 
at the present time. Our large cities 

are being dotted with black wards and 
white wards, which the politician knows as 
well as the seaman knows the depths and 
shallows of the sea. Public discussion of 
the race problem for the past decade has 
been all but exclusively concerned with the 
Northern migration and the issues leading 
up to and flowing from that movement. 
_ The rapid shifting of the negro population 
from the agricultural regions to the indus- 
trial centres was but an incident of the 
~ World War, which has been prolonged by 
the restrictive policy adopted affecting 
foreign immigration. The immediate mo- 
tive of the movement must clearly be at- 
tributed to industrial attractiveness and 
- economic allurement. It became seriously 
complicated by agitation for political rights 
and civic equality. At one time this move- 
ment threatened to assume the proportion 
of a hysterical hegira shifting the grava- 
men of the race problem from the South 
to the North. But after meeting the sud- 
den necessity of war expansion, Northern 
industries have resumed their normal rate, 
making a steady but diminished demand 
for the reenforcement of black labor. We 
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a may therefore calculate that the growth of 
4 the negro contingent in the Northern 
____ cities will be continuous and controlled by 
___ the law of supply and demand in the labor 


v 


market. ade 
The negro leaves the aericultural district 
and the small town and proceeds to the 
_ large cities of the North. where practically 
the whole Northern contingent is to be 
found. Because of the ranid expansion of 
4 numbers, the negro problem has hecome 
more instant and urgent in the North than 
in the South. The question of housing 
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Separate Communities for Negroes 
Two Points of View = 


: = | I. The Causes of Segregation 


By KELLY MILLER 7 Rar 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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is the first issue to intrude itself and com- 


pel attention, 
ment might well wait for a more propitious 


season. But the primal necessity for shel- 
ter, like that for food, cannot be postponed _ 
or delayed. Somewhere to live is as im- 


perative as something to eat. The unpar- 
alleled influx of whites, of itself, would 
have made the housing issue acute had not — 
a single negro been involved, but the pres- 
ence of the negro gave rise to a double 
order of complexity. He must needs be | 
provided for, not only with the rest, but 
separately from the rest. There is little or 
no observable difference of sentiment on 
the part of the North and the South so far 
as segregation is concerned, except as it is 
affected by the relativity of numbers. 
Peoples who feel themselves different on 
whatever basis of distinction this differ- 
ence may rest will seek separate domicil- 
iary areas. It boots little whether the 
basis of difference be racial, social or cul- 
tural. This is often done without any con- 
scious sense of superior assumption on the 
one hand or self-debasement on the other. 
In the Pacific cities the Japanese and the 
Chinese live in self-sequestered communi- 
ties by preference rather than by compul- 
sion. There is no conscious sense of self- 
belittlement on the part of these non-white — 
racial varieties. It often happens that a 
group conscious of its own idiosyncrasies 
prefers its own community, to live accord- 
ing to its own manners, habits and social 
customs without embarrassing proximity to 
alien onlookers. The Indian never seeks 
close residential relationship with the 
whites, but like Milton’s Satan, feels that 
“furthest from him is best.” But an in- 
feriority complex which traditional sub- 
ordination has imposed upon the negro has 
well-nigh robbed him of racial self-esteem. 
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His attitude toward the white race is that 
of the subjunctive mood. Unlike the In- 
dian, the burden of his refrain is “nearer 
to thee.” Anything that tends to racial 
separation in any form he regards as an 
invidious discrimination which pushes him 
still further from the plane of equality 
with his white overlord. 

The white man, on the other hand, deems 
social assimilability impossible either now 
or at any future time. The dominant and 
controlling element in the case is the de- 
termined attitude of the white race to for- 
bid residential promiscuity which, in turn, 
it is felt, would lead to social equality. 
According to the traditional bias of the 
American mind, the negro’s color connotes 
inferiority, His birthmark is more oppro- 
brious than the brand on the forehead of 
Cain. He must be colonized and penned 
in to himself as a race diseased. Inter- 
marriageability is the acid test of good 
neighborhood. Wherever two easily distin- 
guishable groups are«forbidden to inter- 
marry by law or custom, they will both 
find themselves uncomfortable in close 
residential proximity. The determination 


of the white race on this score is so firm 


and emphatic that it has been placed be- 
yond the pale of argumentation and de- 
bate. The attitude on intermarriage, as 
well as its preliminary social intimacies, 
is well-nigh unanimous in the white mind. 
This attitude will determine the issue of 
segregation as long as it holds with tenacity 
and firmness. 

There is a certain type of temperament 
among the negro intelligentsia which dram- 
atizes equality as the goal of all their 
strivings. To this group discrimination on 
account of race is the last word of abomi- 
nation. The slightest suggestion of diss 
tinction meets with indignation. No form 
of racial separation is tolerable. They 
deride the natural disposition to self-seg- 
regatign as being derogatory to the doc- 
trine of equality. To them agitation for 
rights is a more engaging pastime than 
calm and logical analysis of the factors 
involved in race advantage and advance- 
ment. The question often rises in the 
mind of the white people why intelligent, 
self-respecting negroes seek to intrude 
themselves upon white communities, since, 


in their view, exclusive racial neighbor- 
hood is but a proper assertion of race 
preference and privilege and leads to the 
peace and happiness of all concerned. The 
right-minded negro does not oppose segre- 
gation as such, but on account of its com- 
pulsory character and the resulting hard- 
ships. It is an infringement on his citizen- 
ship rights under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to limit by law, or by any other 
form of compulsion, his human or his 
property rights on the ground of race or 
color. The desire of peoples of like taste 
and disposition to live in their own com- 
munities on terms of easy social intimacy 
cannot be affected by anything which the 
negro can say or do. He knows quite well 
that no amount of agitation on his part can 
force residential promiscuity with white 
people where such association is unwel- 
come. Neither party could gain or be- 
stow happiness by such means. On the 
other hand he cannot be expected to sur- 
render in principle his constitutional right 
to the unrestricted use of property, un- 
hampered or unhindered by race or color. 

This seeming inconsistency is the inevi- 
table result of the attempt to make race 
prejudice conform to logic. The protes- 
tation of the right-minded negro is more 
than a mere abstract assertion of his rights 
under the law. He is contending for real, 
concrete, practical advantages. If the un- 
restricted tendency to force segregation 
were allowed to go on without protest the 
negro would remain penned up in the most 
unsightly and insanitary sections of the 
cities to which his original ignorance and 
voverty assigned him. When the negro. 
began to acquire intelligence and substance, 
he was confronted with his residential pre- 
dicament. He found that he was living in 
alleys and dark places, out of harmony 
with his tastes and ability to acquire a 
modern home with up-to-date appointments 
and facilities. There was no other way 
for him to improve his surroundings and 
living conditions than by seeking accom- 
modations in white neighborhoods. He 
quite naturally objects to being penned up 
in unwholesome surroundings from which 
there is no escape. Experience also shows 
that exclusive negro neighborhoods cannot 
always rely upon city authorities to furnish 
facilities for decent living. This is es- 
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pecially true in the South, where the negro 

ce is deprived of the franchise. It is dif- 
icult to secure paved streets, light, water 
and sewerage in negro sections. The city 


demands of the voters to whom they owe 
their positions. It is as true now as when 
Lincoln first uttered it that “no man is 
_ good enough to govern another man with- 
___ out his consent.” Small wonder, then, that 
__the negro is suspicious of fixed residential 
boundaries. 


| RESULTS OF SEGREGATION 
¥ With the present attitude of the white 


2 race and its growing racial consciousness, 
it is inevitable that the influx of negroes 
should be confined in segregated commu- 
nities. As a social movement the process 
z has gone on almost unnoticed by both 
races. Negro communities have grown up 
¥ in all parts of the country as if of their 
_ own accord. In many instances the negro 
has secured the fairest sections of our 
proudest cities. Reservations which a 
_ brief generation ago the élite had chosen 
for their own abode have fallen into the 
hands of the black invaders. The writer 
recalls a reservation in the City of Wash- 
ss ington where thirty years ago no colored 
man was permitted even to pass through 
_--_—-without a written statement of his mis- 
| sion. Today a white man is supposed not 
to tarry in this same reservation except on 
: stated business. About two decades ago 
an enterprising negro realtor secured pos- 
- session of an apartment house in New York 
City. The adjacent houses soon became 
vacant. Negro tenants were secured to fill 
the vacancies. Contiguous properties were 
abandoned by white tenants as fast as 
black encroachment impinged upon the 
erstwhile tenements. After two decades we 
find in the heart of New York the largest 
negro city in the world. Here we see a 
solid negro community of some 200.000 
souls, in compact residential segregation, 
__ with as definite lines of demarcation as if 
cut by a knife. There was no compelling 
law. Indeed, the tradition and practice of 
New York State is against any form of 
racial discrimination by law, and yet this 
process has gone on and still continues as 
effectively as if by legislative enactment 
_ The same story can be told of all our 
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officials are first concerned in meeting the. 
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larger cities to which negroes are flocking 
in numbers. $3 A 
For the most part this process has gone 


on noiselessly without exciting public no- _ 
tice or agitation. Occasionally there may 
be a border skirmish, without serious effect 


to the participants or check to the move- 
ment. The only casualty that has occurred 


throughout the country was in the Sweet — 


case in Detroit, which attracted nation- 
wide attention. This case was in no sense 
different from hundreds of other incidents 


occurring all over the country, with the 
exception that it resulted in bloodshed. Dr. 


Sweet, a successful medical practitioner in 
the City of Detroit, purchased a house in 
what had hitherto been an exclusive white 
block. The usual process of intimidation 
was resorted to. Windows were broken, 
threats were made, and a noisy crowd as- 
sembled in front of the premises. As a 
result of Dr. Sweet’s defense of his home 
an innocent bystander, a white man, was 


killed. Dr. Sweet and his co-defenders were © 


indicted for murder. The case appealed to 
the sympathy of the negro race throughout 
the country. A considerable defense fund 
was raised by contributions and the most 


noted criminal lawyer in the country was 


engaged. The issue was not essentially 
one of segregation, but the sacredness of 
the home. The court, true to Anglo-Saxon 
tradition, decided that a man’s home is his 
castle. The charge of murder was not 
proved, and Dr. Sweet was acquitted. Yet 
this tragic incident had not the slightest 
effect upon the segregation movement in 
Detroit or elsewhere. The writer visited 
Detroit a few weeks after the trial and 
found that there was not the slightest 
change of mind on the part of either whites 
or blacks. We may count on more of these 
incidents in the establishment of residen- 
tial boundaries between the races. The 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, on the strength of the 
Sweet case, has issued a nation-wide appeal 
for $1,000,000 to fight the cause of segre- 
gation, but this fund, when raised, will be 
used mainly to defend the legal rights of 
negroes to occupy property secured by due 
process of law, and will have little or no 
effect upon the real movement toward seg- 
regation. pe 

The attempt is made to blame the negro 
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purchaser for intruding in what are re- 
garded as white neighborhoods, but what- 
ever blame there may be should be prop- 
erly apportioned. The white property- 
owner and real estate dealer control the 
situation. No negro can buy unless the 
white owner or dealer is willing to sell. 

When the cityvward movement of the ne- 
gro received its greatest impetus during the 
World War, sundry municipalities sought 
to fix bounds of racial residence by city 
ordinance. Hitherto the matter had been 
handled by real estate dealers, who came 
to a general understanding whereby col- 
ored people would be excluded from cer- 
tain prescribed areas and allowed to oc- 
cupy others. In many instances the owners 
in certain blocks, subdivisions or sections 
would enter into covenants among them- 
selves not to rent or sell to negroes. Nev- 
ertheless, real estate dealers and owners 
could not be relied upon to abide by their 
gentlemen’s agreement in the face of a 
tempting offer from a colored client, and 
the covenant among brokers broke down. 
Race prejudice, lacking the strength and 
stubbornness to enforce its own decrees, 
sought protection of the law. | 

The classic attempt in this direction was 
made by the City of Louisville, Ky., which 
passed an ordinance forbidding colored 
persons from occupying houses as resi- 
dences or places of abode, or publicly 
assembling in blocks where the majority 
of houses were occupied by white persons, 
and in like manner forbidding white per- 
sons when the conditions as to occupancy 
were reversed, the interdiction being based 
upon color and nothing more. The United 
States Supreme Court unanimously decided 
that such ordinances passed by a State or 
municipality were in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution. This settled the legal aspect of 
segregation based wholly upon race or 
color, But social forces laugh at laws. 
The decision of the Supreme Court had no 
appreciable effect. Since this judgment, 
which was rendered immediately before 
America entered the World War, Harlem 
has grown by leaps and bounds. The 
negro population of our large cities, es- 
pecially in the North, has more than 
doubled. Practically all of them have 
been confined within prescribed limits. 


The process goes on as effectively without | 


the law as with it. New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and Cleveland furnish the 
largest and most complete instances of seg- 
regation on record; and yet it is without 
the faintest suggestion of legal sanction. 

After the decision of the Supreme Court 
various municipalities fell back upon the 
reliance of covenants or gentlemen’s agree- 
ments to preserve the racial Integrity of 
specified blocks, sections and subdivisions. 
If no covenanter violated his agreement, 
no negro could ever invade the forbidden 
preserves. But here again the thirst for 
gold asserted its power. These covenants 
became mere scraps of paper. 


SuPREME Court DECISION 


In 1926 the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People undertook 
to test the legality of these covenants by 
carrying a case arising in Washington, 
D. C., to the United States Supreme Court. 


There were at that time as many as seven- — 


teen cities in different parts of the country 
with covenants of like purport, some of 
them aiming at Italians and Jews. The 
Supreme Court unanimously sustained the 
judgment of the lower courts to the effect 
that these covenants had the legal force of 
contracts and did not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This case was an apparent 
victory for the covenanters and legalized 
segregation, but in the long run it will be 
found that, though it may modify the di- 
rection, it will not affect the volume of seg- 
regation. Covenants entered into by com- 
mon agreement are canceled by common 
consent. The very block that was the sub- 
ject of the test case in Washington is now 
occupied by negroes, in uncontested ten- 
ancy, although the court decision forbids 
persons of negro blood to buy or live in 
that block for a period of twenty-one years. 
Nor is the legal aspect of the victory final. 
The decision of the Supreme Court sug- 
gested a loophole through which the matter 
might be brought up for further adjudica- 
tion. The next case which the negroes will 
take to the Supreme Court will hinge upon 
the inalienability of property rather than 
the rights of the race under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Unfortunately, segregation is begetting 
ill will between the races, The ordinary 


nen 


_ white citizen, who had never thought of the 
negro except remotely as a being to be 


helped, pitied or ignored, when forced out 
of his home by negro encroachment de- 
velops an antagonistic and bitter spirit. 
The negro is developing his own busi- 
ness enterprises to meet the needs of a 
segregated population. Until now this de- 
velopment has been disappointingly slow, 
but whatever business energy the race dis- 
plays is found in these areas. At one time 
the negro developed certain forms of busi- 
ness which catered exclusively to white 
patrons, such as barber shops, restaurants, 
catering and livery stables, but under 
modern competition such undertakings 
have become almost wholly a thing of the 
past. Every negro community in our large 
cities has business streets where one sees 
encouraging indications of negro business 
in the future. Strangely enough, in this 


_ respect Harlem, the largest instance of 


segregation, lags far behind most other 
cities. 

Whatever political power the negro ex- 
erts is derived from segregation. In sev- 
eral of the large cities, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Cleveland, he 
elects one or more members of the City 
Council and sometimes a member of the 
State Legislature as a result of his localized 
vote. A strong professional class has been 
developed. The negro preacher adminis- 
ters exclusively to-colored parishioners. 
The physician has almost a monopoly of 
colored patients. More and more the negro 
teachers are being assigned to colored pu- 
pils in the public schools. The negro has 
established his own dance halls, theatres 
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and places of amusement. But the greatest 
marvel is seen in the rapid acquisition of 
property. In Harlem, where the bulk of 
population lives in flats and the rent of 
individual homes is almost prohibitive, 
this tendency to ownership is not so appar- 
ent; but in cities like Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Chicago the negroes in large part 
own or are purchasing their own homes 
in the segregated sections. But nowhere 
do we discover that the race is developing 
industrial and economic self-sufficiency. 
There is little or no surplus capital. There 
is all but complete reliance upon the whites 
for employment and means of livelihood. 

The destiny of the negro population in 
large cities is clearly foreshadowed. The 
negro is to live and move and have his 
social being in areas apart from the whites. 
About this it is needless to argue or debate, 
but merely to observe. The border skir- 
mishes to determine the fixity or fluidity 
of the boundaries will be largely a ques- 
tion of supply and demand. Real estate 
dealers will pay more attention to provid- 
ing housing accommodations for colored 
people suitable to their tastes and means 
of maintenance and thus relieve the points 
of pressure. The few wealthier colored 
men will not find it necessary to move be- 
yond the racial boundaries in order to 
secure residences suitable to their finan- 
cial ability and taste. A tacit understand- 
ing, though perhaps not a formal agree- 
ment, will be reached, honorable and satis- 
factory to both white and black, upon 
whose mutual good-will and cooperation 
the welfare of our cities and of our nation 
depends, 


II. The Negro Protest Against Ghetto Conditions 
By HERBERT J. SELIGMAN 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


N substance Dr. Kelly Miller postulates 
as “beyond the pale” of argument cer- 
tain beliefs of white men; urges resig- 

nation in face of the “inevitability of social 
forces,” i. e., lawlessness, “which laughs 
at law,” and proposes acceptance of what 
he erects into the “destiny” of the negro 
in America, which is to live in ghettos, 
pursuant to tacit understanding, illegal but 
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nevertheless “honorable and satisfactory to 
both white and black.” 

To bolster up his position Dr. Miller 
deals arbitrarily with the entire series of 
legal victories against segregation. He 
admits the Louisville segregation case, won 
in 1917 before the Supreme Court by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, forever outlawed State 
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or municipal enactments establishing seg- 
regated residential districts. Then he says 
this unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court “had no appreciable effect on the 
fact of segregation.” Is Dr. Miller igno- 
rant of the fact that had the decision gone 
the other way there is not an American 
city with large negro population in which 
segregation ordinances would not have 
been pushed and probably enacted? 

The second step, the Sweet case in De- 
troit, also fought by the N. A. A. C. P. and 
won by its attorney, Clarence Darrow, went 
beyond the civil aspects of segregation by 
law and established the negro’s right to 
protect himself against segregation by mob. 
Dr. Miller, on the strength of a “visit” to 
Detroit, asserts the Sweet case did not in- 
volve segregation and that it “had not the 
slightest effect” upon the segregation move. 
ment. Judge Ira W. Jayne of the Wayne 
County Circuit Court, who has the advan- 
tage of living in Detroit and of being 
familiar with the situation, informs me 
that “the Sweet trial has been of great 
educational] value in teaching tolerance, the 
tragedy of mob spirit, and the need for 
negro housing.” Race relations, Judge 
Jayne continues, are now more amicable 
than they have been since the migration 
began and “the police problem is much 
relieved.” Since the trial there have been 
no attacks upon negro residents of districts 
predominantly white, although before the 
trial there were a number of such attacks 
and one reputable colored doctor was 
driven from his home. The people of 
Detroit now realize that 85,000 colored 
people cannot be crowded in the space oc- 
cupied by 8,000 before the World War. 
At least three competent observers, one of 
them M. L. Walker, a prominent colored 
citizen of Detroit, bear out Judge Jayne’s 
observations. Nor has the lesson been lost 
on other cities. 

In commenting on the Washington case, 
the third step in the legal attack upon 
segregation, Dr. Miller fails to say that the 
Supreme Court in 1926 declared its lack 
of jurisdiction and went out of its way to 
indicate the opportunity for further cases. 
Three cases are now in preparation to test 
conclusively the question of segregation 
by property owners’ agreement. 

The Louisville case killed segregation 
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enactments by city or State. The Detroit — 


case was a fatal blow to segregation by | 
mob. A victory in the three cases now in 

preparation would complete the circle by — 
outlawing property owners’ writing their 

own segregation laws into private agree- 

ments. . < 

Having minimized the effectiveness of 
legal victories against segregation, Dr. 
Miller, to prove bis case, draws an inac- 
curate picture of the status of city-dwelling 
negroes. In Harlem, for example, he 
claims they are set off from whites by a 
line of demarcation as sharp as if cut by 
a knife; the tendency to home ownership 
there is “not apparent”; and he adds that 
nowhere “do we discover” that the race is 
developing “industrial and economical self- 
sufficiency.” 

What are the facts? In border streets of 
Harlem colored people and white live side 
by side. They do so elsewhere in New 
York City. They do so without friction 
throughout the North and even in the 
South, except where such friction is fo- 
mented. Both races have even tenanted 
amicably the same apartment houses in 
Harlem. Dr. Miller’s imaginary knife line 
has no counterpart in reality. Even as 
theory such separation becomes absurd. 
In any city housing both races they must 
somewhere live in contact, unless it is pro- 
posed to establish a no man’s land pa- 
trolled by armed sentries. 


Necro Property HoLpincs 


_As for the tendency to home ownership 
being not apparent in Harlem, perhaps 
that is because Dr. Miller failed to inform 
himself. John E. Nail, a member of the 
real estate firm of Nail & Parker, esti- 
mates the colored holdings of real estate 
in Harlem at more than $60,000,000, in- 
cluding many apartment houses as well as 
private dwellings. In one year negroes 
are reported to have taken title to $5,000,- 
000 in New York real estate, most of it in 
Harlem, making cash payments of $1,000,- 
000. 

In view of there being every form of 
service in Harlem from theatres to restau- 
rants and all manner of small shops, Dr. 
Miller’s failure to discover “any tendency” 
of the race to develop industrial and eco- 
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nomic self-sufficiency seems strange. Of 
course, if this phrase “self-sufficiency” 
be taken literally, the statement becomes 
absurd. No race or group living in the 
midst of another group ever developed 
absolute self-sufficiency. Dr. Miller ad- 
mits the weakness of his own statement 
when he writes: “The same might, of 
course, be said of the great bulk of the 
white race.” Measured by any ordinary 
standard of progress, economic and com- 
mercial, as well as cultural, the develop- 
ment of the negro has been and continues 
to be extraordinary. 


Dr. Miller’s attitude toward race prob- 
lems accords with his presentation of facts. 
He indulges in loose statements, for ex- 
ample, that “the negro problem has be- 
come more instant and urgent in the North 
than in the South,” a statement any intelli- 

_ gent negro south of the.Mason and Dixon 
line would ridicule. He states unequivo- 
cally that “the white man deems social 
assimilability impossible.” If this be true, 
why the agitation about it and the contro- 
versial literature? He accepts as beyond 
argument a criterion for white men, which 
many of them would repudiate, namely, 
that “intermarriageability is the acid test 
of good neighborhood,” and uses that 
statement to bolster his case. In effect, he 
champions segregation on this ground, ig- 
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noring the fact that most people living in 
large cities make no effort to know their 
neighbors, or even those living in the same 
building. He asserts unequivocally of cer- 
tain negro groups that for them “no form 
of racial separation is tolerable,” when, in 
fact, it is enforced and not voluntary sepa- 
ration that is in question. No rational 
negro quarrels with the tendency, natural 
or acquired, of individuals to live among 
their own group, provided the choice is 
free. Negroes as a group have no more 
desire to live among whites than whites 
have to live among negroes. But individ- 
ual negroes who prosper do want decent 
homes, in decent districts, decently lighted, 
policed, paved and served with schools, 
water and sewer; and all negroes know that 
enforcement of segregation, whether or not 
by tacit agreement, means inferior accom- — 
modation at exorbitant rents, just as in the 
South the Jim Crow cars, theoretically 
“equal accommodation,” are in effect for 
the most part disgraceful denial of de- 
cency, cleanliness and comfort for travel. 

A fundamental which Dr. Miller entirely 
loses from sight is that the negro as an 
American citizen has no choice except to 
fight segregation to the last ditch. To 
accept it would be to brand himself as in- 
ferior and to accept permanent impairment 
of his status as a citizen. 


Communist Revolts in Java 


By A. J. BARNOUW 


Professor of Germanic Languages, Columbia University 


November, 1926, the scene of com- 
munistic riots. Communistic is a big 
word that in this instance applies to the 
wirepullers behind the scene rather than to 


J see in the Dutch East Indies, was in 


the rebels themselves. If it be taken in the 


sense that agitation by Communists in the 
pay of the Third International is respon- 
sible for the late outbreak, the term is cor- 


_ rectly interpreted. But the agitators, though 


they succeeded in causing a momentary 
stir, are less successful in teaching their 
disciples the true communistic doctrines. 


That, however, is of minor importance. It | 


is not the spread of Communism that Mos- 
cow is anxious to promote in Asia, but the 


spread of discontent, unrest and rebellion. 


The Communist International sees its ad- 


vantage in fanning nationalistic aspirations 


which it decries in Western countries as 
the brood of the capitalistic State, and it 
exploits Mohammedan fanaticism, while in 
Russia it denounces all religion. 

The spread of education among the 


Javanese makes them an easy prey to these 


demagogues. For those who have been to 
school have learned enough, be it ever so 
little, to resent a foreign rule that the 
ignorant masses accept as inevitable. Edu- 
cation stimulates the critical faculty, and, 
self-criticism being an invidious discipline, 
it is only natural that the new bent for 
faultfinding should make the white man’s 
administration its target. The very novelty 
of its free indulgence makes it an exciting 
sport to the critics. Until 1915 societies 
and assemblies of a political nature were 
prohibited by the Dutch Colonial Govern- 
ment, Since the removal of that bar to 
open discussion of political questions 
agencies for the articulation of native opin- 
ion have sprung up like mushrooms all 
ver the island. Some of these existed prior 
to 1915, but they restricted their activities 
in those early days to the mental and moral 
uplift of the people and to the betterment 
of their lot economically. First among 
these is the Sarikat Islam, or Islamic 
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Union, which was founded in 1911 at the 
initiative of Tyokro Aminoto, an ambitious 
Javanese of noble birth whom the Govern- 
ment had dismissed from its service. A 
coalition of Calvinists and Catholics was 
then in power in Holland, and under its 
auspices the Administration in Java inad- 


visedly emphasized its Christian spirit by — 


forbidding the natives to hold market on 
Sundays. Thanks to the opposition against 
this measure among the corps of colonial 
officers, it was soon repealed, but not until 
it had done good propaganda work for the 
Sarikat Islam. Fear of an intensified Chris- 
tian mission drove the people into its 
Islamic fold, and systematic intimidation 
of those who did not join was another 
means of swelling its ranks. Originally the 
Sarikat Islam professed to further only the 
social and economic betterment of the peo- 
ple, but the leaders of the local branches 
soon became the spokesmen of political 
grievances. In local and provincial admin- 
istration autonomy had been established as 
early as 1903; in the local and provincial 
councils Hollanders, Javanese and foreign 
Orientals met as equals for the discussion 
of communal interests, and it was naturally 
within those limited spheres that criticism 
of the white man’s rule became first articu- 
late. 

In 1916 the Sarikat Islam held its first 
national congress. The spirit of the dele- 
gates was one of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, fully in keeping with the professed 
aim of political independence in a union 
with, and under protection of, the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. But the second con- 
gress, which convened in the following 
year, was of a different temper. The Gov- 
ernment and the colonial service were de- 
nounced as organs of capitalism, and the 
sins of capitalism were exposed in the ap- 
proved Marxian jargon. This change of 
mood was due to the intrusion into the 
Sarikat Islam of a communistic element, 
which was hoping to get control of the or- 


ganization by the practice, not unknown in 
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other countries, of “boring from within.” 
S The leader of this radical group was a man 
_ by the name of Semaoon. He had been 
_ trained in the tactics of communistic prop- 


-aganda by a Dutch agitator, Comrade 


Sneevliet, whom the Government, on the 


_ground of his subversive demagogy, had to 
deny the right of domicile in the Dutch 
_ East Indies. Semaoon’s faction was an off- 


shoot of the Indian Social-Democratic 
Union, from which the radical members 
had seceded after the establishment of the 
Russian Soviet Republic. They constituted 
in 1920 at Semarang the P. K. I., i. e., the 
Party of Communists of India, which main- 
tained immediate contact with Moscow. It 
is not a subsidiary of the Communist Party 
of Holland, but its sister organization, both 
being directly responsible to the Third In- 
ternational, the so-called Comintern. 
Among the conditions for incorporation 
with the Comintern, as they were formu- 
lated in its second world conference, the 


-eighth is especially applicable to colonial 


dominions: “Every party which seeks in- 
corporation with the Third International is 


- obliged to unmask the crimes of its coun- 


try’s imperialists and to support every lib- 
erative movement not merely with words 
but also by action. It must further demand 
the expulsion of its imperialistic fellow- 
nationals from these colonies and foster a 
really brotherly relationship between the 
laborers in their country and those op- 
pressed peoples and carry on a systematic 
agitation against the oppression of native 
races among the armed forces of the coun- 
by) 


try. 
Mostem CAPITALISM ATTACKED 


But Semaoon’s influence in the Sarikat 
Islam was not of long duration. His insis- 
tence that Communism and not religion 
should be the basis on which to build, 
estranged the orthodox Mohammedans 
from his radical faction. In 1917 the Sari- 
kat Islam proclaimed in its platform that 


- it would combat “vicious capitalism,” but 


Semaoon maintained that all capitalism 
was vicious, including Mohammedan capi- 
talism, and he blamed the hadjis in the 
Sarikat for making a capitalistic propa- 
ganda system of religion. Hadjis are those 
faithful who have performed a pilgrimage 
to the holy shrines of Islam in Arabia. 
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Thousands of natives from the Dutch East 


Indies leave their homes every year to per- 


form this religious devotion, and if they do 


not die of the hardships to which they are 


exposed on the journey in the scorching 
sun from Jidda to the Holy Places, they 
return to their villages wearing the white 
headgear which is the token of their ac- 


complished pilgrimage. These hadjis are 


often breeders of unrest in the district to 


which they belong. They loaf about spread- 


ing seditious talk and discontent among 
the populace and thereby causing trouble 
to the civil authorities. For in Mecca they 
come under the influence of the anti-Euro- 
pean spirit which is gaining strength 
throughout the Islamic world. The rule of 
the infidel over the Mohammedan faithful 
in Africa and Asia is naturally resented 
most in the religious centre of Islam, and 
the home-going hadji returns imbued with 
that spirit. Hence hadji and Communist 
are at one in their hatred of Dutch rule 


over Java, but beyond that negative senti-. 


ment they have little in common. There 
was a danger lest the rich Arabs, who are 


numerous in the Dutch East Indies, should 


withdraw their financial support from the 
Sarikat Islam, and in order to ward off a 
secession of the capitalists the sixth na- 
tional congress, held in October, 1921, at 
Soorabaya, passed with an overwhelming 
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majority a resolution for enforcement of © 


party discipline by which members of the 
Sarikat Islam were forbidden to belong 
to any other political party. This meant 
the expulsion from the union of the Com- 
munists, who had their own organization 
in the P. K. I. 

Semaoon’s ousting from the Islamic 
Union did not end all cooperation between 
Communists and faithful Mohammedans. 
Though the cleavage was wide, he suc- 
ceeded in finding a ground for common 
action in the economic field. After his 
return from an adventurous journey to 
Moscow, he formed a federation of native 
trade unions comprising the organized 
workers in factories, railroad and tramway 
employes, school teachers, pawnshop as- 
sistants and the personnel of the opium 
régie. And in order to feed the P. K. I. 
with fresh forces from among the mal- 
contents, the Communists formed a Sari- 
kat Rayat Merah, or Red Union, whose 
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branches were to be the training schools 
for admission into the P. K. I. The 
chosen who were admitted into this central 
body were few in number. A long proba- 
tion was required before they were eligible, 
and when elected they had to swear an 
oath that put their loyalty to the party be- 
yond question. In every province the 
P. K. I. had its subcommittees, which in 
turn controlled the communistic branches 
in local districts and villages. Even child- 
hood was enlisted in the cause. Comrade 
Tan Malakka organized an educational 
movement, founding schools that were free 
from any Western taint and where the 
youthful minds were imbued with hatred 
of the white man and all his evil ways. 

By these methods the soil was prepared 
for the crop of revolt. In June, 1924, the 
first Congress of Transport Workers in the 
Pacific Ocean convened at Canton. The 
main subject of discussion was the tactics 
in combating imperialism. It was decided 
that the prerequisites for a successful ac- 
tion were the solidarity of the transport 


workers of entire Asia and the cooperation 


with all political movements throughout | 


the Far East. There were delegates from 
Java at this meeting, and it is more than 
likely that the November riots were the in- 
direct outcome of the personal contact of 
these delegates with the representatives of 
the Comintern at Canton. For it was after 
their return from China that the Javanese 
Communists began to organize the workers 
in the cities into small groups or cells 
which should be ready for immediate ac- 
tion at the signal of revolt. Soorabaya, the 
great export harbor of East Java, was 
chosen as the centre of this cell-building 
scheme. A walk-out of native labor in that 
city in November, 1925, was the result of 
this communistic agitation. To the dismay 
of the leaders, however, it was far from a 
success. The flare-up was promptly extin- 
guished by resolute action of the authori- 
ties. Had it set Soorabaya on fire, the 
blaze might have spread to other cities and 
thrown the island into that state of dis- 
order which would insure success to a gen- 


eral revolt. Tan Malakka, speaking that 
_ same month at a secret meeting in Batavia, 


expressed his hopes in this way: “A single 
flame will set a house on fire, a single 


_ house in flames will lay a whole village in 
ashes.” 


THE Revott or NoveMBer, 1926 


It was in this meeting that the decision 
was taken to start a rising in 1927. Tan 
Malakka was confident that, as soon as his 
shock troops had overthrown the existing 
order, the Nationalists would make com- 
mon cause with the Communists and take 
the reins of Government in hand. He as- 
sured his hearers that he had definite 
promises to that effect, and he repeated 
this boast in a seditious pamphlet which 
he had printed at Cairo and smuggled into 
the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch authori- 
ties, at the time of this secret meeting at 
Batavia, were not aware of Tan Malakka’s 
presence in Java. He had been banished 


from the Indies, and was supposed to be 


living at Singapore. Singapore was the 


headquarters of the exiled Javanese Com- 
_munists. Here they collected the funds for 


the purchase of the arms and ammunition 
that were smuggled to Java and to the west 
coast of Sumatra. The money did not come 
exclusively from Russia. The Javanese 
themselves were laid under contribution, 
threats and intimidation extorting gifts 
from those who were not willing or hardly 
able to offer their mites. 

Early in November, 1926, the plan had 
matured so far that the central leadership, 
aware of the impatience that their prom- 
ises had aroused among their following, 
decided not to wait until the year 1927. 
Three leaders were appointed to head the 
insurrection, one for West, one for Middle 
and one for East Java; and a delegate from 
West Sumatra, whose identity has not been 
disclosed, assumed responsibility for the 
conduct of affairs in his province. The 
union of railroad and tramway personnel 
was persuaded to support them by calling 
a general walk-out. Thus the stage was set 
for a general rising on Nov. 13. 

The conspiracy was a sad fiasco. The 
leaders blundered into action, relying on a 
widespread sympathy with their murderous 
tactics that did not exist. The small gangs 
of rioters that were on the rampage did not 
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attract the hoped-for following from among 
the ranks of the uninitiated. The only re- 
gion where they actually succeeded in 
creating a momentary perilous state was in 
the Residency of Bantam, West Java, and 
here their success was not due to any en- 
thusiasm among the populace for the rally- 
ing cries of Communism. Bantam isa hot- 
bed of Mohammedan fanaticism; and _re- 
ligious fervor, the bugaboo of the Moscow 
commissars, blew the communistic sparks 
into flame. In white robes, the garb of 
those who have devoted themselves to 
death, the rebels in this region risked their 
lives in the service of Allah. Their reward ~ 
will be surer to them in his heaven than in 
the Communists’ Utopia. my 
The Executive Committees of the Na- 
tional Labor Secretariat and of the Com- 
munist Party in Holland met in joint ses- 
sion on the very day when the first tele- 
grams from Java brought news of the riots 
to The Hague. They passed a resolution 
declaring the insurrection to be due to the 
misrule of the late Governor General D. 
Fock, and cabled this opinion to the lat- 
ter’s successor, Jonkheer A. C. D. de Graeff, 
until recently Netherlands Minister at 
Washington. For world-proletarian labor 
leaders this was rather petty action. It 
amounted to a disavowal of their Javanese 
comrades. If there be salvation in Com- 
munism and revolt be the way to that goal, 
it should be pursued for its own glorious 
sake and not because some capitalistic 
ruler has made a failure of his Adminis- 
tration. To blame his misrule for the prov- 
ocation it offered comes very near to ex- 
cusing the rebels for a crime which Com- 
munists are supposed to extol as a virtue. 
Mr. Fock will doubtless take their cen- 
sure as a compliment, for it implies the 
admission that he, at least, did his best to 
counteract their propaganda. He himself, 
it is true, has been blamed, not by Com- 
munist critics alone, for creating the eco- 
nomic conditions that favored the spread 
of discontent and sedition by pursuing a 
course of stringent economy. But in doing 
so he did not follow his own bent, but 
obeyed the dictates of the situation that re- 
sulted from the stressful years of the 
World War. The financial administration 
of the Indies was out of joint when he took 
office. The budget had to be curtailed so 
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as to restore the balance between revenue 
and expenditure; relief from taxation, 
though conceded to be justified, was denied 
for the time being; contemplated reforms 
were delayed for lack of appropriations, 
and disappointment at the Government’s 
failure to fulfill its promises of reform 
bred a spirit of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

This was grist for the Communists’ mill. 
The primitive mind is swayed by the magic 
of catch phrases. To the native, similarity 
is identity, the token is the thing itself; 
words are not symbols, but the very things 
they stand for, and promises are accepted 
as certainties. “As soon as we are in 
power,” the Communists told their gullible 
victims, “we shall exempt you from taxes, 
and those who refuse to side with us shall 
pay taxes for you. We shall let you live in 
the beautiful homes of the white men, we 
shall let you travel gratuitously on the 
State railroad, all debts shall be canceled 
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and once a week you shall have a feast.” 


this kind of persuasion from among the ~ 


more than 35,000,000 Javanese was com- 
paratively small and far from reliable. 


For at the first defeat the leaders would be a 


discredited and lose the hold which their 


oratory had won them, the power of facts — 


being stronger than the magic of words. 
They had a strained idea of their own in- 


fluence and capacities, and the over-— 
charged balloon of their conceit burst and 


collapsed at the first test. In the Volks- 
raad, an incipient form of Parliament for 
the Dutch Indies, all the native delegates, 
representing various party organizations, 
have voiced their strong disapproval of the 
riots and expressed their desire for con- 
tinued cooperation with the Government in 


the task of economic and political educa- 


tion of the many native races that inhabit 
the islands. 
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ay N Oct. 28, 1926, Czechoslovakia cele- 
s brated the eighth anniversary of its 

_ independence, and it did so in pres- 

ence of a new and most significant politi- 
cal development, striking evidence of 
a - which was seen in the fact that in many 
____ parts of the country Germans for the first 
:. time joined with Czechoslovaks in official 
observance of the great day. The all-im- 
portant event which made this possible 
was that about a fortnight before there 
had come into office a Government repre- 
senting Germans as well as Czechs and Slo- 
_vaks, two German Ministers being included 
in the Cabinet. Up to Oct. 12, 1926, all 
- Czechoslovak Cabinets had been formed 
z _ from and supported by a coalition of half 
a dozen Czech parties—Agrarians, Na- 
tional Democrats, Social Democrats, Na- 
tional Socialists, Catholic Populists and 
the “small traders”— with a total of votes 
varying from 159 to 173. Taking together 
all the other parties as the Opposition, it 
had a total of votes varying from 121 to 
151, but there was no united Opposition. 
The minority parties, the largest of which 
were German, were in general arrayed 
against the Government. Tt was not till the 
Spring of 1926 that a change was indicated 
in this respect, certain German minority 
groups combining with certain Czech ae 


the corn duties. 
that all the groups anid parties oF tlie Re- 
public first showed a realignment into two 
main divisions, the Bourgeois parties on 
the one hand anid the Socialists, 1 irrespec- 
tive of race, on the other. 
- ‘For about seven years of its short his- 
____ tory Czechoslovakia had in the main been 
___ governed by a system of coalition of par- 
ties of Czech jationality. The Republic 
contains nearly 14.000.000 people, of 
whom about 9,000,000 are Czechoslo- 
_ vaks and half a million are Rutheniais— 
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all Slavs. 
quarter millions are Germans and three- 
quarters of a million are Magyars; there 


are besides some 80,000 Poles (Slavs, too, 
As will be 

seen, the Slav elemenrs outnumber the rest _ 
From the ethni- | 
cal point of view the number of Slavs in- 


of course) and 200,000 Jews. 
by more than two to one. 


sures Czechoslovak preponderance, and 
from the political point of view would in- 


sure the same thing were the Czechoslovaks 


Of the remainder three and a — 


united. But they are not united, and do not 


form even one political party among them- 
selves so large and representative of the 
race as to be in a commanding position in 
the country. Yet it was natural enough that, 
at any rate for a time, Governments should 
be found in coalitions of parties of Czecho- 
slovak nationality, in view of the historic 
truth that the Republic was fashioned by 
the Czechoslovaks. Confronted by accom- 
plished facts, the German and Magyar 
minorities took up a hostile or a negative 
position with regard to the new State, 


which many members of these groups — 


thought would have a very brief span of 
life. But even in the few short years of 
the country’s existence its progress has 
been remarkable in almost every direction 
possible in its circumstances. It has been 
a progress of consolidation internally, ac- 
companied by a distinct increase of pres- 
tige externally. 
the Republic will come to a speedy or 
abrupt end. All the while the pressure of 
heir common economic interests had been 
Bringing the Czechs and the Germans to- 
gether i in Bohemia and Moravia, and sug- 

gesting to the Germans that it would be 
well for them fo become reconciled to the 
existine political conditions. The further 
step of taking ami active instead of a pas- 
sive interest in the politics of their country 
was not a hard one. The opportunity 


__ came. 
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No one now supposes that — 
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Difficulties of an economic and social 
character brought about a sharp division 
between the two Socialist parties and the 
bourgeois parties in the Czech national 
coalition. With the consequent emergence 
of a bourgeois bloc and a Socialist bloc, 
the Czech national coalition dissolved and 
racial separatism began to disappear. In 
March, 1926, Mr. Shvehla, the leader of the 
Czech Agrarians, the strongest bourgeois 
party, resigned, after having held office as 
Prime Minister continuously for four 


years. For a while Parliamentary Govern- 


ment came to an end, for the simple reason 
that the Parliament was unable to find a 
majority capable of taking over the Gov- 
ernment, a position of affairs which has 
had and has its parallel in other countries. 
In Czechoslovakia President Masaryk 
called on Mr. Cherny to form a Ministry 
of technicians or officials not members 
of Parliament, the exception being Dr. 
Benesh, the Foreign Minister, who sat as 


a representative of the National Socialists, 


but who later resigned his seat while re- 
taining his Cabinet .post. Once before 
there had been a similar Cabinet as a tem- 
porary expedient, and the Cherny Ministry 
of 1926 had the same character. Negotia- 
tions went on between leading members of 
the bourgeois parties, including the Ger- 
man minority groups, by whose help the 
new law on the corn duties had been 
passed. The result was seen on Oct. 12, 
when Cherny’s Ministry of officials was 
replaced by a Government which was pre- 
dominantly of Parliamentary composition, 
representing Czech and German anti-So- 
cialist parties, with a total of 163 votes, 
distributed as follows: 


Gzecn=Acrarians..). ..:... <>. ... 46 
Creek Populists, ...../2s.. ..se.ens. 3T 
German Agrarians....,./........ 24 
mlovaks People’s)... ces os atte 3 
German Christian Socialists....... 13 
Czech National Democrats........ 13 
Czech Small Trades. =... sue 8 13 


Mr. Shvehla was at the head of the new 
Government. The Opposition, numbering 
in all 137 votes, but by no meanis all of 
one mind was composed of 41 Com- 
munists of all nationalities, 20 Czech 
and 17 German Social Democrats, 28 
Czech National Socialists, 10 German 
National Socialists and 4 Magyar Chris- 


PS 
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tian Socialists, the remainder consist- 
ing of various small political factions. 
The new Shvehla Government has a 
good working majority, but the most 
interesting and important thing about 
it is that it is the first Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment to contain among its members 
representatives of the German minority. 


Minorities’ New Status 


This means that that minority has passed 
from a negative to an active phase in re- 
lation to the politics of the Republic, a 
fact the significance of which it is not easy 
to exaggerate and all the more so because 
what has just been said also applies to 
some extent to the Magyar minority, as 
one section of it is cooperating with the 
Germans and therefore forms with them 
part of the Government majority. Seven 
years ago the minorities were for the most 
part openly hostile to the Republic; now, 
for the most part, they have shown their 
intention to collaborate directly with the 
Government of what, after all, is their 
native land. It looks as if political 
thought, at least in Czechoslovakia, were 
moving away from war psychology in the 
direction of common sense, everyday real- 
ism in a spirit of racial conciliation and 
friendship. Considering this development, 
the fact that the Government represents a 
coalition of the bourgeois parties as 
against the Socialists—the Right against 
the Left—seems to be of almost secondary 
interest. What is of vital importance is 
the abandonment of the previous system 
of coalition of the parties of one nation- 
ality. The minority problems of the Re- 
public can now be referred to the sphere 
of internal politics, where they properly 
belong, and be dealt with in the best pos- 
sible manner by cooperation between the 
minorities and the Government. This 
marks a great political advance in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Of the fourteen Ministers who at the 
outset composed the new Government, the 
two German Ministers were Herr Mayr- 
Harting and Herr Spina. Both are univer: 
sity professors. Dr. Mayr-Harting was 
born at Vienna in 1874 and began his 
career in the Austro-Hungarian Ministry 
of Justice, afterward becoming a lecturer 
at the University of Vienna. Some years 
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n 1909 he came to Bohemia as Professor 
of Law at the German University of 
_ Prague. He belongs to the German Chris- 
tian Socialist Party, and is regarded as 
one of the most judicious and_sober- 
_ minded German politicians of Czechoslo- 
_ vakia. His German colleague in the Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Spina, was born in Moravia. 
For years he has been Professor of Sla- 
a vonic Languages in the German University 
a. of Prague. In 1925 he drew up a proposal 
for the autonomy of the German schools 
in the Republic, a proposal which was 
recognized by the Czechs as a possible 
basis of discussion. He is a member of the 
German Agrarian Party. Both Ministers 
_ come from those German bourgeois groups 
which for some time past had shown an 
“activist” tendency in German politics in 
‘Czechoslovakia, and these German activists 
were glad to see their representatives in 
the Cabinet. Among the Czechs as a 
_ whole the inclusion of the two Germans in 
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the Government was received with some 
reserve, but without opposition. The So- 
a cialists expressed a fear that the Govern- 
ment, being on bourgeois lines, might show 
itself hostile to the interests of the working 
_ classes, but this fear did not appear to be 
felt very seriously, and was dissipated in 
__ large measure by the assurance given by 
Mr. Shvehla at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment on Oct. 14, 1926, that he was de- 


sirous of continuing the program of the 
previous Government and of other Gov- 
-ernments—which implied that there would 
be no going back on the very considerable 
bulk of Socialist work and legislation that 
had already been achieved. 
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3 InsprrING EXAMPLE TO OTHER STATES 
al ‘ 
Ry President Masaryk, the “founder and 


father” of Czechoslovakia, had let it be 
__ known that he thought it was the duty as 
well as the right of the Germans to take 
their share in governing the country, and 
___ after the formation of the Cabinet he inti- 

mated that the appearance in it of the two 

_ German Ministers was in accordance with 
_ his hopes and wishes. On Independence 
_. Day, in reply to congratulatory speeches 
~ made on behalf of the Parliament, he de- 


_ elared that Locarno and Thoiry, with their _ 


B Prot esene of Civil Law in the — 
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efforts toward reconciliation among the — 
nations, represented his own program and ~ 
that of the whole Czechoslovak nation. 
Referring to the entry of the Germans into 
the Cabinet, he said that the day they were 
met to celebrate was a “new 28th of Oc- 
ober,” with its promise of closer political, 
economic and social cooperation among all 
the elements of the Republic without dis- 
tinction of race. At the same time he 


uttered a warning against an excessive esti- 


mate of what had actually happened, for, 
after all, the process of racial readjust- 
ment was only just beginning, and much 
remained to be done. It was evident, how- 
ever, that he believed a good dnd hopeful 
start had been made. f 

It should be noted that Czechoslovakia 
is the first country of Europe to make a 
start in this direction; furthermore, that — 
this is the first time since the war that in 
any land with German minorities the Ger- 
mans have taken an active part in the - 
Government. From this point of view it 
is possible to regard Czechoslovakia as 
having accomplished an excellent piece of 
pioneer work. It has at least set a great 
example, which can hardly fail to have an 
effect in countries similarly situated. There 
is certainly today a better atmosphere in 
Europe than there was two or three years 
ago, and this should help, but it will not 
do to be too optimistic, for beneath the sur- 
face, and here and there not far from the 
surface, there are forces that do not make 
for appeasement and reconciliation. 

It has been asked whether this political 
change in Czechoslovakia indicates a re- 
vival of the “Mittel-Europa” dream of the 
Germans. This question raises a ghost— 
the ghost of an empire that has passed 
away, apparently forever. It was on the 
subordination of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy to Germany that the German 
idea of Mittel-Europa was based and in 
that way had a certain substance and body. 
But the war changed all that, and it is. 
not too much to say that all attempts at 
the resurrection of the idea will be met by 
a unanimous refusal on the part of all the 
countries that owe their existence to the 
dismemberment of the Austrian Empire. 
Ask any Czech, Pole, Rumanian or Yugo- 
slav, and he will tell you that Austria- 
Hungary, with its thirteen nationalities or 
more, was a monstrosity, the doom of 
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which has now been finally pronounced. 
In none of the liberated countries is there 
any willingness on the part of the respec- 
tive peoples to sacrifice their hard-won 
freedom for the sake of a political combi- 
nation which proved so disastrous in the 
past. 

It is true, however, that if the downfall 
and liquidation of the Austrian Empire 
brought great gains to some of its nation- 
alities through territorial distribution, they 
also brought some losses and new difficul- 
ties. A country that had been one large 
customs unit was divided up into parts, 
and a number of customs barriers were 
erected between the various new national 
units—barriers which still stand. The new 
States desired to be self-contained so far 
as it was possible, and it must be said that 
in some of the new States industries have 
been founded that would not have come 
into being had it not been for the appre- 


-hensions of these States that they might 


become economically dependent on out- 
side countries. Though the barriers have 
not been pulled down, their effect has been 
mitigated very appreciably by a large num- 
ber of economic treaties and mutual under- 
standings which have helped to improve 
the situation and to facilitate an easier ex- 
change of goods between the countries con- 
cerned. The participation of the Germans 
in the Czechoslovak Government may 
well be held to indicate just this—that the 
new territorial system has established it- 
self firmly enough to permit the coopera- 
tion of the element which so far had reck- 
oned more on the instability than on the 
stability of the new Europe. The Czecho- 
slovak German realizes that the dream of 
Mittel-Europa is dead and, on the con- 
trary, that Czechoslovakia is very much 
alive. 


Stovak CatHouic Party REPRESENTED 


As constituted in October, 1926, the 
new Czechoslovak Government consisted of 
fourteen Ministers, the majority of whom 
were members of the Parliament, the others 
being technicians or specialists, as, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Benesh. the Foreign Minister 
and Dr. English, the Finance Minister. In 
the distribution of portfolios one impor- 
tant party which supported the Govern- 
ment was not included; this was the Slo- 
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vak People’s Catholic Party, also known 
as the Slovak Clericals, whose leader was 
Father Hlinka. At that particular time 
Father Hlinka was absent in the United 
States; it was understood, however, that 
on his return some member or members 
of his party would enter the Cabinet. Ac- 
cordingly, in the second week of Novem- 
ber, Dr. Tisso and Dr. Gazik, both Slovak 
Clericals, became respectively Minister of 


Unification and Minister of Health. Father 


Hlinka remained leader of the party. The 


Slovak Clericals are the strongest of the 


Slovak political groups, and this party 
had been in opposition to the Czech na- 
tional coalition since the Autumn of 1921, 
though before that it had been represented 
in the Government. What may be called 
the Slovak question, on which the party 
had: based its very clamorous cry, was con- 
cerned with the claim that Slovakia should 
have autonomy within the framework of 
the Republic, and should no longer be sub- 
jected to the policy of Czech penetration, 
as was alleged to be the case. With respect 
to the latter statement, it is true that in 
some instances the Czechs made mistakes 
in Slovakia, but this was due to their desire 
to confer benefits, such as better organiza- 
tion and education, on the Slovaks rather 
than to any desire to exploit the Slovaks for 
the Czechs’ own benefit. The educational 
level of the Slovaks is universally lower 
than that of the Czechs in Bohemia, Mora- 
via and Silesia. It was another instance, 
however, of the wisdom of making haste 
slowly; this has been realized, and no one 
who understands the position now accuses 
the Czechs of pursuing a policy of Czech 
penetration. The ideal of the Czechs is to 
build up a State which shall be neither 
Czech nor Slovak but Czechoslovak, in- 
cluding Czechoslovaks of German, Magyar 
or other descent. Of necessity—because the 
Czechs are numerically preponderant and 
more highly developed politically—most 
of the building must be done by the Czechs. 

What is meant by Slovak autonomy? 
The Slovak Clericals took their stand on 
the Pittsburg Agreement, which was nego- 
tiated during the war by President (then 
styled Professor) Masaryk with the Slo- 
vaks in the United States. In expounding 
his views at that time and for some time 
afterward, Father Hlinka denounced the 
idea. of an independent Slovak nation, but 
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re extreme of 
dan autonomy so exaggerated as not 
fall very far short of separatism. Some 
_ leaders of the party tried to prove that 
_ the Czechs and the Slovaks are not one but 
two. nations, despite the fact that the Czech 
language differs less from the Slovak 
language than does popular Viennese Ger- 
- man from the German spoken in Berlin. 
This cannot but suggest that the Slovaks 
are an integral part of one Czechoslovak 
- nation. What, then, was at the bottom of 
_ the trouble? Put bluntly, it was Clerical- 
ism, i. e., Slovak Clericalism. Even mem- 
_ bers of the Czech Clericals were not sufhi- 
ciently orthodox Catholics for the Slovak 
— Clericals, as was demonstrated when the 
Slovak Clericals left the parliamentary 
-. elub in 1921; till then it had been the 
common meeting ground of both Czech and 
Slovak Clericals. = + 
A much more prominent part is played 
_by religion in Slovakia, and the clergy 
have a far greater influence there than in 
_ Bohemia and Moravia. The Slovak Cleri- 
____ cals passionately defend Church influence 
in public life and in the schools, and they 
even go to the length of stigmatizing the 
efforts of the Czechs to raise the educa- 
tional level of the long neglected masses of 
_ the Slovaks as attempts to deprive, these 
_ people of their religion. The Slovak Cleri- 
cals, as already indicated, are not quite 
clear as to what they understand by auton- 
omy. But so far as can be judged from 
_ speeches delivered by Father Hlinka him- 
self he, at any rate, means by it_the cre- 
ation of a Diet or Parliament for Slovakia, 
independent management of the Slovak 
schools, the nomination of all lower Slovak 
officials, the establishment of an indepen- 
dent official land reform office for Slo- 
~ vakia, and several other things. Yet at a 
meeting held under Hlinka’s presidency 
early in November, 1926, the party agreed 
_ to support the new Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, and the presence of the two Slovak 
_ Ministers in the Cabinet is an earnest of its 
__ good intentions in this matter. From the 
point of view of the State, this develop- 
~- ment must also be considered a step for- 
ward in the consolidation of the Republic 
and a guarantee that the Slovak question 
will be solved in agreement with the party 
which received the greatest number of votes 
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good-will on both sides. Seas 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GERMAN ADHESION _ 


The Czechs and Slovaks are brothers in 
blood. Although brothers often quarrel, 
and quarrel very bitterly, there is at least — 


the prospect that the quarrel of the Czechs 


ay 


in the elections in Slovakia. Undoubtedly, 
serious Czech opinion is virtually unani- — 
mous in accepting the gradual extension of © 
self-government in Slovakia as the right — 
political objective. What is in doubt is the _ 
best method. As the situation stands, this 
should not prove impossible to find with — 


and Slovaks will be settled amicably. It oie 
will be ait excellent thing for the Republic 
if this comes about. But it should not be 


forgotten that the Slovaks and the Germans © 
stand on a different footing, inasmuch as 
the former do not constitute a “Minority,” 
whereas the Germans do. The adhesion of — 
leading Slovak and German parties to the 


Government is very important, but as it is 
difficult to believe that the Czechs and the 


Slovaks can be kept separated from each — 


other for long in the Republic, the adhesion 


of the Germans must be considered as pos- _ 


sessing the greater significance from the 


political point of view. Germane to what — 


has just been said, and germane especially 
to the Slovak question, there is one other 
point to consider. Of the Government ma- 
jority of 163, no fewer than 67 belong to 


the Clerical or Catholic parties: Czechs 


31, Slovaks 23 and Germans 13. Five of 
the Ministries are in the hands of the 
Clericals. It is thus evident that the Cleri- 
cals have a very strong position in the new 


Government, for it will be impossible for’ 


Mr. Shvehla to pass any measures that do 
not meet with the Clericals’ approval. Nat- 
urally he will not introduce any bills likely 
to create dissensions in his ranks. His 
policy will rather be shaped to gain the 
support of the bourgeois parties in the 
mass as against the Socialist parties. He 
will perhaps bear in mind what President 
Masarky said in a recent statement respect- 
ing the realignment of parties in the Repub- 
lic: “Bourgeoisie and Socialists must com- 
pete in a positive manner. Principles must 
be pitted against principles. Only in that 
way can parties keep themselves alive and 
through their struggle be of service to the 
State.” 


British Revelations on the Outbreak ; 
of the World War 


By BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Chicago 


ment published a White Paper en- 

titled Correspondence Respecting 
the European Crisis. The dry diplomatic 
documents revealed much of the secret his- 
tory of the previous fortnight; they showed 
that Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
Secretary, had striven gallantly for peace; 
and they implied that Russia and France 
bore little responsibility for the declara- 
tions of war hurled at them by Germany. 
No other publication gave so vivid a pic- 
ture of the tragic events, and throughout 
the war the case of the Allies rested in 
large measure upon this British White 
Paper. 

Since 1918, however, the publication of 
documents from the German, Austrian and 
Russian archives has led to a reconsidera- 
tion of the question of the responsibility 
for the war. It is therefore a matter for 
satisfaction that the British Government, 
on Dec. 1, 1926, published its complete 
diplomatic correspondence from the end of 
June to Aug. 12, 1914, so far as it relates to 
the outbreak of war.* For the first time, 
one of the victors has accepted the chal- 
lenge of publicity by putting all its cards 
on the table. 

The origina] British publication, with 
certain dispatches published subsequently, 
contained 164 documents. In the new vol- 
ume there are 677, A comparison of the 
two books warrants four observations: 

(1) The telegrams published in 1914 
were given in paraphrase, in order to pro- 
tect the ciphers. The paraphrasing was, 
Penn orb) Sy etek See 


*British Documents on the Origins 
War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Gooch, D. 
Litt., and Harold Temperley, Litt. D. Vol. XL 
Foreign Office Documents (June 28-Aug. 4, 
1914). Collected and Arranged with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. W. Headlam-Morley, 
M. A., Cc. B. E., Historical Adviser to the For- 
eign Office. London: Printed and Published 


by His Majesty’s Station : 
xi, 389. 103. 6d. ery Office. 1926. Pp. 


e):: Aug. 6, 1914, the British Govern- 
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however, honestly done. Only once (so far 
as the writer has noted) was the meaning 


changed, and then, apparently, by a slip. 


In No. 110 of the 1914 version, in the last 
sentence of the first paragraph, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey seems to be using language 
which, according to No. 335 of the new 
edition, came from the German Ambassa- 


dor. 


(2) Of the original 164 documents 44 
were “edited” by the omission of certain 
passages. The parts left out do not refer to 
British policy, but to that of other Govern- 
ments; they present a somewhat less favor- 
able picture of Russian and French action 
and a slightly more favorable view of Ger- 
man conduct. : 


(3) On the whole, the same verdict may 
be given for the 513 new documents; on 
only two matters is some qualification 
necessary. From the White Paper it could 
be inferred that the British Government 
was not opposed to Russian mobilization; 
actually Grey told the Russian Ambassador 
that he assumed Russia would mobilize 
(No. 132). Secondly, the British attitude 
toward neutrality is made much clearer. 
What is new is to be found in the “min- 
utes” on the documents made by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Sir Arthur Nicolson, Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary, and Sir Eyre Crowe, 
Assistant Under-Secretary; these are very 
illuminating and often of the highest im- 
portance. 

(4) No documents were falsified. A 
satisfactory explanation is offered of the 
problem raised by No. 105 of the White 
Paper. That document was a dispatch of 
July 30, with which was enclosed a French 
memorandum of German military prepara- 
tions, dated July 31. When the anachro- 
nism was pointed out, the date was sup- 
pressed, and many persons doubted the 
authenticity of the paper. The paper was 
genuine enough; but the French Ambassa- 


=x 


sa} 


0, wes sodad on ae 31, and in the 
te of compiling the White Paper the 
_ wrong document was printed. 
In general, the British Government 
- comes out of its own secret papers exceed- 
ingly well. Whereas the post-war editions 
of Austrian, German and Russian docu- 
ments have compelled serious revision of 
: opinions about the policies of their respec- 
_ tive Governments, the view of British pol- 
is icy created in 1914 will not be radically 
changed, though the motives of that policy 
_ will be better understood. 


THE SARAJEVO CRIME 


No new light is thrown on the assassina- 
tions at Sarajevo. Not till July 20 did the 
British Foreign Office receive any exact 
information about the crime or learn that 

“there are reasons for believing the plot to 
have originated i in Serbia” (No. 64). On 
- July 23 it was informed that “complicity 
_ of Serbian officials in crime was fully 
_ proved” (No. 90), but the dossier on which 
~Thustria rested her case was not presented 
~ in London until July 29 (No. 282), after 
war had been declared against Serbia. 
_ Thus the British Government had no reason 
2 to judge Serbia severely, whose attitude 
__was reported to be “prudent and concilia- 
E 


tory” (No. 53). She was waiting until the 
results of the investigations at Sarajevo 
were known; “upon the publication of the 
findings of the Court the Serbian Govern- 
_ ment would be prepared to comply with 
__whatever request for further investigation 
the circumstances might call for and which 


would be in accordance with international - 


usage” (No. 61). Curiously enough, it was 
__ expected that Germany would restrain Aus- 
_ tria (Nos. 61, 80). 
- At Vienna, on July 11, “nothing is really 
known * * * regarding the intentions of 
the Government” (No. 46). Count Berch- 
told, the Foreign Minister, was said to be 
“peacefully inclined” (No. 55) ; the Minis- 
ter at Belgrade was opposed to “pressing 
Serbia too hard” (No. 57). The fact that 
- the military chiefs went on leave was in- 
__ terpreted to mean that there was no “imme- 
diate prospect of war” (No. 81). On July 
17 Berchtold declared that “he did not 
himself know yet what would happen” and 
that “it was too early to say” what the con- 


OAD 
tents of the communication to Serbia would : 
be (No. 156). Actually, Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen, the British Ambassador, had been 
privately informed, on July 15, ‘of its sub- Son 
stance (No. 50). But he could “not yet be- 
lieve that Austria will resort to extreme 
measures” (No. 56). The language of 
Count Tisza’s speeches was reassuring 
(Nos. 51, 65, 82). The only discordant — 
note came from Berlin, where the Austrian — 
Ambassador was said to be “pessimistic as — 
to the outlook,” but this was discounted 
(No. 63). In London Nicolson had his 
“doubts whether Austria will take any ac- 
tion of a serious character” and expected 


that “the storm will blow over” (minute 
on No. 40). "i 


The attitude of Germany was difficult to 
gauge. It was said to be “in complete 
agreement” with the Austrian procedure 
(No. 50). The Ambassador, Tschirschky, 
protested against “believing in the efficacy 
of a conciliatory policy on the part of Aus- 
tria” (No. 40); the military attaché pre- 
dicted that “the hour of condign punish- 
ment for Serbia is approaching” (No. 56). 
On the other hand, Prince Lichnowsky ex- 
pressed himself to Grey as “hopeful, 
though he had no information that the 
German Government might have succeeded 
in smoothing the Austrian intentions with 
regard to Serbia” (No. 41). Grey evidently 
did not share Nicolson’s optimism, for he 
rather went out of his way to tell Lichnow- 
sky that “conversations had taken place be- 
tween the military and naval authorities of 
France and Russia and ourselves,” and to — 
say that 
if Austrian action with regard to Serbia 
kept within certain bounds, it would of 
course be comparatively easy to encourage 
patience at St. Petersburg; but there were 
some things that Austria might do that- | 
would make the Russian Government say be 
that the Slav feeling in Russia was so ; 
strong that they-must send an ultimatum 
or something of that sort. 3 

The first clear indications were re- | 
ceived in London on July 22, only one day 
before the ultimatum. A_ semi-official a 
statement of the North German Gazette ex- ; 
pressed the hope that “a serious crisis will 
be avoided by the Serbian Government 
giving way in time” (No. 73). Sir Ren- 
nell Rodd, the Ambassador in Rome, re- 
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ported a “feeling of uneasiness prevailing 
at the German Embassy” (No. 74), and 
the fears of the Italian Foreign Minister, 
“who is in constant touch with Austrian 
Embassy,” that “communication to be 
made to Serbia has been drafted in terms 
which must inevitably; be unacceptable” 
(No. 78). 

Brought up short, the British Foreign 
Office analyzed the situation exactly: 

It may be presumed that the German 
Government do not believe that there is 
any real danger of war. They appear to 
rely on the British Government to reinforce 
the German and Austrian threats at Bel- 
grade; it is clear that if the British Govern- 
ment did intervene in this sense, or by ad- 
dressing admonitions to St. Petersburg, the 
much-desired breach between England and 
Russia would be brought one step nearer 
realization. 

But I admit that this is all speculation. 
We do not know the facts. The German 
Government clearly do know. They know 
what the Austrian Government is going to 
demand, they are aware that these demands 
will raise a grave issue, and I think we may 
say with some assurance that they have ex- 
pressed approval of those demands and 
promised support, should dangerous compli- 
cations ensue. [Crowe’s minute-on No. 77.] 


But the British Government was not go- 
ing to commit itself prematurely. Al- 
though there was known to be “great un- 
easiness” in St. Petersburg and that “any- 
thing in the shape of an Austrian ultima- 
tum to Belgrade could not leave Russia 
indifferent” (No. 60), both Crowe and 
Nicolson were opposed to representations 
at Vienna. “Such action would be resented 
and would do harm’; “it is for the Ger- 
man Government to do this” (minutes on 
No. 76). The newly appointed British 
Minister to Serbia was told not to take 
sides: 3 

if [the Austrians] proved that the plot to 
assassinate the Archudke Franz Ferdinand 
had been prepared and organized on Ser- 
bian territory, and that Austria had real 
grounds for complaint against Serbia, it 
would be possible for him to urge in Bel- 
grade that the Serbian Government really 
ought to give to Austria the utmost assur- 
ances they could for the prevention of such 
plots against Austria being carried on in 
Serbia in the future (No. LONG 


The advice was given M. Sazonoy, the 
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Russian Foreign Minister, to “ask the Aus-— 


trian Government to take Russia into their 
confidence by telling them exactly the ex- 


tent and nature of their grievance against - 


Serbia, and what they felt it necessary to 
ask.” The British attitude was entirely 
loyal and correct. . ; 


Upon receipt of the Austrian ultima- 


tum, which the Italian Foreign Minister » 


said “might have been drawn up by a 
policeman” (No, 648), Serbia appealed 
for British support (No. 119). An Italian 
suggestion that Austria might give assur- 
ances to all the Powers that she was only 
seeking guarantees for the future, was re- 
garded in London as “too vague for any 
practical purpose” (No. 175). More hope- 
ful was the hint of the Serbian Minister 
in Rome that Serbia might yield to Eu- 
rope if' the two most debatable points of 
the ultimatum were explained (No. 202), 
but a few hours later Austria declared 
war (Nos. 225, 226). After this Serbia 
would make “no further concessions” in 
view of the “firm attitude of Russia and 
reports received as to solidarity of Eng- 
land with her two partners” (No. 500). 


About Austria there is little that can be 
called new. The British Government re- 
ceived little information from Vienna, ex- 
cept reports about military preparations. 
The assurances to Russia that “Austria- 
Hungary desired neither to gain territory 
nor to crush Serbia” (No. 248) were not 
found convincing (minute on No. 264); 
but no effort was made to restrain Austria, 
on the ground that “such a request would 
be peremptorily rejected” (minute on No. 
252). De Bunsen failed to discover the 
shiftiness of Berchtold; he did not report 
any concessions to Russia, but also noth- 
ing to indicate a rupture. 


Russia’s ACTION 


The picture of Russia tallies pretty well 
with that which may’ be drawn from other 
sources. Sazonov was “much perturbed,” 
but took “a very reasonable view” of the 
situation; he would “make no difficulties 
if Austria confines her action to asking 
for an official inquiry in the event of her 
being able to prove that the plot against 
the Archduke was hatched in Serbia” (No. 
164). To the end of the crisis he was re- 


_ ported conciliatory and willing to nego- 


tiate. But his’ methods caused some irri- 
tation in London, where his successive pro- 
posals for the maintenance of peace were 
puzzling (No. 230). “One does not know 
where one is with M. Sazonov” (minute on 


No. 179), and his proposals “made it 


easier for Germany to find fresh excuses 
for her inactivity” (minute on No. 185). 


On the other hand, the Russian press 
was exceedingly critical (No. 196) and 
public opinion excited (No. 289). From 
other quarters there was disturbing news. 
The Russian Ambassador in Vienna said 
that the Czar was “very angry” and the 
Minister of War “bellicose” (No. 248). 
In Paris, Izvolsky was saying that “war is 
inevitable” and that “things were very dif- 
ferent now” from what they had been in 
1909 when “Russia was not in a position 


_to fight” (No. 216). 


About the Russian’ mobilization, the 
British Government was fully informed. 
On July 25 the report was that prepara- 
tions were being made to mobilize 1,100,- 
000 men (No. 125); on July 26 that a 
“state of extraordinary protective activity” 
would be proclaimed in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow (No. 155); on July 27 that par- 
tial mobilization would be ordered when 
the Austrian army entered Serbia (Nos. 


170, 173); on July 30 that it had been 


ordered, and that it had been decided “at 
the same time to commence’ preparations 
for general mobilization” (No. 302). Be- 
ginning on July 27 there was a succession 
of telegrams from Riga, Odessa and other 
cities announcing mobilization or other 
military measures. The fact of general 
mobilization was not known in London, 
however, till the afternoon of July 31, 
nearly twenty-four hours after it had been 
ordered (No. 347). On Aug. 1 the mili- 
tary attaché telegraphed: “Reported that 
transport of reservists to Finland com- 
menced on 25th July” (No. 454). 

The British attitude toward Russia was 
dictated by two considerations: 


(1) After the “reasonable” Serbian 
reply (minute on No. 171), the Russian de- 
fense of Serbia was held to be justified. 
To Nicolson’s mind, it was “quite pre- 
posterous, not to say iniquitous,” for Ger- 
many to argue that “all the Powers are to 
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VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
at the outbreak of the war in 1914. 


hold the ring while Austria quietly 
strangles Serbia” (No. 239). Grey, there- 
fore, in his conversations with Lichnowsky, 
“assumed that a war between Austria and 
Serbia cannot be localized” (minute on 
No. 100), and said that he could “do noth- 


ing for moderation unless Germany is pre- 


J 


pared pari passu to do the same” Colne 


It! was understood that “if 
* x % 


on No. 103). 
Russia mobilizes, Germany wil 
do the same”; but since “it seems certain 
that Austria is going to war, * * * it 
would be neither possible nor just and 
wise to make any move to restrain Russia 
from mobilizing” (Crowe’s minute on No. 
170). Possibly Grey later regretted this 
attitude, for on July 31 he remarked to the 
French Ambassador that the Russian mob- 
ilization, “it seemed to me, would precip- 
itate a crisis, and would make it appear 
that German mobilization was being forced 


by Russia” (No, 367). 
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(2) Much more was at issue than the 
fate of Serbia. “Russia is a formidable 
power and will become increasingly 
strong,” Nicolson observed on July 20 
(minute on No. 66). “Let us hope that 
our relations with her will continue to be 
friendly.” Buchanan telegraphed that “for 
ourselves position is a most perilous one, 
and we shall have to choose between giv- 
ing Russia our active support or renounc- 
ing her friendship” (No. 125). Crowe 
dotted the i’s: 

It is clear that France and Russia are 
decided to accept the challenge thrown out 
to them. Whatever we may think of the 
Austrian charges against Serbia, France 
and Russia consider that these are pre- 
texts, and that the bigger cause of Triple 
Alliance versus Triple Entente is definitely 
engaged. 

I think it would be impolitic, not to say 
dangerous, for England to attempt to con- 
trovert this opinion, or to endeavor to ob- 
secure the plain issue, by any representation 
at St. Petersburg and Paris. * * * 

Our interests are tied up with those of 
France and Russia in this struggle, which 
is not for the possession of Serbia, but one 
between Germany aiming at a political dic- 
tatorship in Europe and the Powers who 
desire to retain individual freedom. [Min- 


ute of July 25 on No. 101.] 


This point of view determined British 
policy. But Grey refused to promise as- 
sistance, in spite of four appeals from 
Sazonov (Nos. 101, 125, 170, 247) and 
one from Izvolsky (No. 216) ; he left Rus- 
sia to take her own course. 


GERMANY’s ATTITUDE 


From July 22 on Germany appears as 
the evil genius of the piece, and all her 
diplomacy with respect to England failed 
egregiously and completely. Her demand 
that the conflict be localized created indig- 
nation and bred suspicion: 


The statement made by Austria and now 
reasserted by Germany concerning Serbia’s 
misdeeds rest for the present on no evidence 
that is available for the Powers. * * * 
Time ought to be given to allow the Powers 
to satisfy themselves as to the facts which 
mt are asked to endorse. (Minute on No. 

The point that matters is whether Ger- 
many is or is not absolutely determined to 
have this war now. (Minute on No. 101.) 
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“The only hope of avoiding a general . 


conflict,” thought Nicolson, was to propose a 


a conference, as suggested by Sazonov (No. ~ 


139), but “Berlin is playing with us” (No. 


144). This suspicion was confirmed by _ 
the German Government “passing on” Brit-— 
ish proposals to Austria, which “somewhat 


peculiar way of treating our suggestion 
that Germany should join in making a com- 
munication to Vienna” was considered 
“very insidious” (minute on No. 149). The 
feeling grew that “Herr von Jagow has, if 
anything, egged on the Austrians” (minute 
on No. 158), and that “Herr von 
Tschirschky has apparently been another 
link in the chain of encouragement given 
to Austria to go ahead ruthlessly” (minute 
on No. 160). The Austrians, in short, were 
engaged in “a most cynical and desperate 
measure” to re-establish their position in 
the Balkans and to replace Russia: 

Germany should, for her own respect, 
show facts that she is not willing to asso- 
ciate herself with it, or in any case will 
assist in mitigating its effects and limit its 
scope. (Minute on No. 174.) 


On July 28 “the first ray of hope” is 
seen in the report that the German Ambas- 
sador in Paris had said that “Germany no 
longer excluded altogether the idea of 
mediation to stop hostilities breaking out” 
(No. 199); but in the light of previous 
“passings on,” when the next day the Ger- 
man Chancellor asserted that “he was 


Petersburg,” Crowe found it “difficult to 
believe that the German Government has 
done anything at all” (minute on No. 249). 
On July 30 the comment is made on a 
Vienna telegram, “This looks at last as if 
some German pressure was making itself 
felt at Vienna” (No. 311); but the news 
from St. Petersburg was that “Austria is 
determined not to yield to intervention of 
Powers” (No. 347). But any possible ef- 
fects of German mediation were destroyed 
by the famous “bid” for British neutrality 
on July 29: 


It is clear that Germany is practically de- 
termined to go to war and that the one re- 
straining influence so far has been the fear 
of England joining in the defense of France 
and Belgium. (Crowe’s minute on No. 293.) 


On July 30 reports of German military 
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3 pre arations begin to Gone in (Nos. 513; 
$14, 315), which is considered “decidedly 


ominous.” The following day the news is 


that “troop trains are pouring through 
[Cologne] on their way to the Western 


4 frontier” (No. 339), and the German Gov- 


ernment has prohibited the export of food 
_ by sea, which brings the note: 
If this is not a warlike preparation of 
equal importance as the Russian removal of 
_ treasure to the interior [of which the Ger- 
man Chancellor had complained (No. 337) ], 
words have no meaning. (No. 341.) 


On top of this came the announcement 
of the German ultimatum to Russia (No. 
344.) and the proclamation of a “state of 
danger of war” in Germany (No. 346). It 
was on the receipt of this news that Grey 
dispatched his inquiries to France and 
Germany whether they would respect the 
neutrality of Belgium (No. 348). 


The contrast is pointed between the in- 
difference of the Foreign Office to the 
military preparations of Russia and _ its 

deep suspicion of similar, but later, meas- 
ures in Germany; also between its complete 
unwillingness to exert pressure on Russia 
and its repeated requests that Germany 
restrain Austria. What the documents re- 
veal, on almost every page, is the convic- 
tion that Austria was the aggressor and 
Russia on the defensive, that Germany was 
abetting Austria and refusing her assis- 
tance in mediation, while at the same time 
she was secretly preparing for war. The 
statement of the British Ambassador in 
Berlin, “that the Emperor and Co. have 
worked at Vienna is certainly true” (No. 
510), reached London too late to have any 
effect. 
FRANCE’S PART 


The sympathy of France for Serbia was 
well known, and her Ambassador in Vienna 
feared that the situation might “develop 
rapidly into complications from which war 
might easily arise” (No. 40). The Temps 
and the Matin also waxed enthusiastic 

about the Russian army (Nos. 42, 69). 
As the crisis developed, the nationalist 
press endeavored to persuade the public 
that Germany was “giving France to un- 
derstand that, unless other Powers kept out 
of the quarrel, they would have Germany 
to deal with and the prospect of a general 
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European conflagration” (No. 193); but 


up to July 29, at least, public opinion was 
“disinclined to allow itself to be worked — 


up to warlike excitement” (No. 270). 
The French Ambassador in St. Peters- 

burg used more decided language than 

Sazonov (No. 100), declaring that there 


was not the “slightest sign of hesitation” — 
Poincaré was re- 
ported to consider war “inevitable” (No. 
The British Ambassador at first 


in Paris (No. 125). 


320, b). 
expected the French Government to “ad- 
vise the Russian Government to moderate 
any excessive zeal that they may be in- 
clined to display to protect their Serbian 
client”: (No. 134) ; but later he complained 
that “the French, instead of putting pres- 
sure on the Russian Government to mod- 
erate their zeal, expect us to give the Ger- 
mans,to understand that we mean fighting 
if war breaks out” (No. 320). The French 
Foreign Office, however, telegraphed to 
London that it was urging Russia to give 
Germany no pretext for mobilization (No. 
294), and Poincaré asserted that “France 
did not desire war,” which could be pre- 
vented only by a British declaration of 
solidarity (Nos. 318,'373). 

From this time the French Government 
began to accuse Germany of military 
measures (No. 319, inclosure, No. 338) 
and to disclose its own counter-measures, 
which were declared to be less advanced 
than those of Germany (No. 353). The 
news from the British military attaché, was 
that “all precautions prior to a mobiliza- 
tion have been carried out” (July 29, No. 
321), but that: the covering troops, which 


took position on July 30, were ordered 


“not to approach within eight kilometers 
of the frontier” (No. 363). 


The British attitude to France during 
the week was reserved. When the Am- 
bassador suggested that the French For- 
eign Office ought to issue a communiqué 
proposed by the German Ambassador, Grey 
replied: “I suppose French reluctance is 
due to desire to avoid appearance of being 
detached from Russia, and I cannot urge 
them to risk that.” (No. 204.) He ac- 
cepted assurances that France was “urging 
Russia not to precipitate crisis” (No. 310), 
but a minute of Crowe reveals suspicion: 

What must weigh with his Majesty’s Gov- 


850 
ernment is the consideration that they 
should not by a declaration of unconditional 
solidarity with France and Russia induce 


and determine these two Powers to choose 
the path of war. [No. 318.] 


- And on July 31 Grey refused to give the 
French Ambassador any pledge, offering 
as an excuse that “the commercial and fi- 
nancial situation was exceedingly serious:” 
There was the danger of a complete col- 
lapse that would involve us and every one 
else in ruin; and it was possible that our 
standing aside might be the only means of 
preventing a complete collapse of European 
credit, in which we should be involved. This 
might be a paramount consideration in de- 
ciding our attitude. [No. 367.] 


FatTeruL Day 


So we reach the fateful Aug. 1. On the 
previous afternoon Grey had told the 
American Ambassador that he “had asked 
the German Government to suggest any 
means by which mediation could be ap- 
plied, but had not yet received any an- 
swer” (No. 370). At midnight the Ger- 
man Embassy handed in a memorandum, 
in which complaint was made of the Rus- 
sian military preparations against Austria 
at a moment when the Kaiser, at the re- 
quest of the Czar, was trying to mediate: 


The German Government nevertheless 
persevered with their mediation at Vienna. 
In putting forward the urgent proposals 
that she [sic] did, the German Government 
went to the utmost limit possible with a 
sovereign State which is her ally. The sug- 
gestions made by the German Government 
at Vienna were entirely on the lines of those 
put forward by Great Britain, and the Ger- 
man Government recommended them for 
serious consideration at Vienna. 


At last! But coupled with this statement 
was the information that Germany “had 
asked France whether she would remain 
neutral” (No. 372). <A decision would 
soon be forced on the British Government. 

There was little doubt at the Foreign 
Office what that decision ought to be. From 
the beginning it had despaired of a pacific 
issue of the crisis. On July 29 Nicolson 
was “of the opinion that the resources of 
diplomacy are, for the present, exhausted” 
(minute on No. 252). The decision not to 
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issue a declaration of neutrality in the 


Austro-Serbian war (No. 250) and the anx- 


iety over the ciphers which the British — 
Consul in Belgrade had taken with him | 


to the German Legation when the bom- 


bardment began (Nos. 269, 273, 278, 359), 


indicate what was anticipated. Crowe had 


stated the case for intervention as far back | 


as July 25: ; 
Should the war come and England stand 
aside one of two things must happen: 


(a) Either Germany and Austria win, 
With 


crush France and humiliate Russia. 
the French fleet gone, Germany in occupa- 
tion of the Channel, with the willing or un- 
willing cooperation, what will be the posi- 
tion of a friendless England? 

(b) Or France and Russia win. What 
would then be their attitude toward Eng- 
land? What about India and the Mediter- 
ranean? [Minute on No. 101.] 


On July 31 he had addressed a long 
memorandum to Grey, the most pertinent 
passages of which read as follows: 


The argument that there is no written 


bond binding us to France is strictiy correct. | 


There is no contractual obligation. But the 
Entente has been made, strengthened, put 


to the test and celebrated in a manner justi- — 


fying the belief that a moral bond was being 
forged. 
can have no meaning if it does not signify 
that in a just quarrel England would stand 
by her friends. * * * 


Our interest and our duty will be seen 
to lie in standing by France in her hour of 
need. France has not sought the quarrel. 
It has been forced upon her. [No. 369, in- 
closure. ] 


Grey’s views are revealed in his mem- 


oirs; he would have resigned unless Eng- 
land went to the aid of France. But during 
this trying time he resisted all pressure, 
and on Aug. 1 he continued to manoeuvre. 
On the one hand he “definitely refused all 
overtures to give Germany any promise of 
neutrality,” and said that he would “not 


entertain any such suggestion unless it was” 


on conditions that seemed real advantages 
to France” (No. 419). If consistent with 
French obligations, he supposed that the 
“French Government would not object to 
our engaging to be neutral as long as the 


The whole policy of the Entente 
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_German Army remained on the frontier on 


__ the defensive.” On the other hand, he told 
the French Ambassador: 


If France could not take advantage of this 
position, it was because she was bound by 
an alliance to which we were not parties and 
of which we did not know the terms. This 
- did not mean that under no circumstances 

would we assist France, but it did mean that 
_ France must make her own decision at this 
moment without reckoning on an assistance 
that we are not now in a position to as- 
sume. * * * We had come to a decision: 
that we could not propose to Parliament to 
send an expeditionary military force to the 
Continent. [No. 426.] 


Sir Edward went on to say that Great 
Britain “had no obligation,” which the 
Ambassador admitted, and that the final 
decision, in which “very grave considera- 
tions were involved,” would be determined 
by “British interests” and would be dealt 
with in Parliament (No. 447). 


Tue BritisH Position 


It is clear, then, that England was not 
bound to France. The promise to use the 
British fleet to protect the northern coasts 
of France, given the next day, “did not 
bind us,” said Grey, “to go to war with 
Germany, unless the German fleet took 
the action indicated” (No. 487), and al- 
though the French Government on Aug. 2 
and 3 alleged four frontier violations by 
Germany (Nos. 473, 481, 507, 535), no 
assistance was promised. Instead the Brit- 
ish Government communicated to Paris 
German denials that the frontier had been 
violated (No. 529) and German counter- 
charges of French violations (Nos. 505, 
540). The documents, of course, do not 
indicate the dissensions and indecision of 
the British Cabinet, but they do show that, 
until the Belgian question was raised, no 
postive action was taken by the British 
Government to join in the war. The con- 
clusion seems warranted that, although 
Grey and the Foreign Office believed that 
Great Britain should range herself with 
_ France, they were not in a position to carry 
their point, and that, if Germany had been 
willing to respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, Great Britain would not have en- 
tered the war at that time. 
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Throughout the crisis the British diplo- 
matists exhibited all that imperturbability 
for which their race is famous. Though 
somewhat surprised by the magnitude of 
the crisis, they never lost their poise; noth- 
ing flustered or upset them. Grey and his 
assistants knew what they wanted; the rep- 
resentatives abroad hardly needed the oc- 
casional instructions sent from London. 
One gets the impression of a well-oiled 
machine working without effort, but with 
definite purpose. That purpose was to pre- 
vent war if possible; but if it was not 
possible—and on this point there were 
few illusions—to see that Great Britain 
joined in on the right side and before it 
was too late. 

There is a refreshing absence of the 
usual diplomatic jargon in these British 
papers. One lays down.the volume agree- 
ing heartily with Herr Zimmermann of the. 
German Foreign Office, who said: “This is 
the most tragic day [Aug. 1] for forty 
years, and it happens just as we were set- 
tling down to what we thought were im- 
proved relations all around.” He was very 
angry and excited about the whole thing, 
reported the British Ambassador—‘ex- 
pressed regret that Germany, France ‘and 
perhaps England’ had been drawn in— 
none of whom wanted war in the least, and 
said that it came from ‘this d—d system 
of alliances, which were the curse of mod- 
ern times’” (No. 510). The British point 
of view was well expressed by what Sir 
Edward Grey said to Walter Hines Page 
(No. 638): 


The issue for us was that, if Germany 
won, she would dominate France; the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
perhaps of Norway and Sweden, would be 
a mere shadow; their separate existence as 
nations would really be a fiction; all their 
harbors would be at Germany’s_ disposal; 
she would dominate the whole of Western 
Europe, and this would make our position 
quite impossible. We could not exist as a 
first-class State under such circumstances. 
T said that I asked nothing from the United 
States, except that they should comply with 
the ordinary rules of neutrality, and that 
they should take charge of our embassies 
in Berlin and Vienna, if need be. I should 
like Mr. Page to telegraph to the President 
what I had said to him. j 
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By GUNTHER FRANTZ 


Author of Russlands Eintritt in den Weltkrieg; editor of Russland auf dem Wege zur 
Katastrophe: a recognized German authority on the subject of Russia’s War Guilt 


T might be thought that the subject of 
| the Russian mobilization had received 
abundant publicity, that it had been 
discussed so exhaustively and so_thor- 
oughly in all its phases that doubts of its 
significance in interpreting the origins of 


the World War could no longer exist. But 


such is not the case. Even yet we hear it 
said that Russian mobilization did not 
mean war, that it was caused by the false 
publication of German mobilization on 
July 30, 1914, and that Germany should 
remained content with counter- 
mobilization. 


We cannot open the eyes and ears of 
defenders of the war-guilt falsehood by 


force if they refuse to read or hear the » 
_ facts that have meanwhile been brought to 


the knowledge of the public, whether by 
printed word or orally. Their words, how- 
ever, continue to poison the conscience of 
the world; and it is necessary to fight 
against them. 


How did Russia react to the Serbo-Aus- 
trian crisis in 1914? On July 24, when the 
ultimatum to Serbia became known at St. 
Petersburg, a luncheon was first given by 
the French Ambassador, at which the Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs was pres- 
ent; and then at 3 o’clock a Ministerial 
Council was held. The result of this dis- 
cussion of the Ministers—which is also re- 
ported in the “Journal” of the former Rus- 
sian Ministry of Foreign Affairs—was 
drawn up in a note of the following tenor:1 

(Copy) 
TEXT OF RUSSIA’S PLAN. 


On the original his Imperial Majesty was 
S0 gracious as to write with his own hand, 
SEE Geena AIR ONCE aE SI 

*Robert C. Binkley, ‘‘New Light on Russia’s 


War Guilt” in Current History, January, 1926 
page 533. ‘ 
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1914. 

Countersigned: 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, 
STATE SECRETARY GOREMY KIN. 


Special Journal of the Council of Ministers, 
11 July, 1914. 


Subsequent to the declaration made by — 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs regarding — 


the most recent measures taken by the 
Austro-Hungarian Government against 
Serbia. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs in- 


formed the Council of Ministers that, ac- _ 


cording to information received by him and 
according to the announcement made by 


the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the’ 
Austro-Hungarian > 


Imperial Court, the 
Government had turned upon the Serbian 
Government with demands which appeared, 
in fact, to be quite unacceptable to the Ser- 
bian Government as a sovereign State, and 
which were drawn up in the form of an 


ultimatum calling for a reply within a defi- — 
nite time, expiring tomorrow, July 12, at 6 


o’clock in the evening. 


Therefore, foreseeing that Serbia would — 


turn to us for advice, and perhaps also for 
aid, there arose a need to prepare an an- 
swer which might be given to Serbia. 


Having considered the declaration made — 


by Marshal Sazonov in its relation to the 
information reported by the Ministers of 


War, Marine and Finance concerning the — 


political and military situation, the Council 
of Ministers decreed: 


1. To approve the proposal of the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs to get in touch with 
the Cabinets of the Great Powers in order 
to induce the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment to grant a postponement in the matter 
of the answer to the ultimatum demands 
presented by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, so that it might be possible for the 
Governments of the Great Powers to become 
acquainted with and to investigate the doc- 
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uments on the Sarajevo crime which are in 


the hands of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and which, according to the declara- 


_ tion of the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, 


it is willing to communicate to the Russian 
Government. 

2. To approve the proposal of the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs to advise the Serbian 


_. Government, in case the situation of Serbia 


should be such that she could not with her 


own strength protect herself against the 


possible armed invasion by Austro-Hun- 
gary, not to offer armed resistance to the 
invasion of Serbian territory, if such an 
invasion should occur, but to announce that 
Serbia yields to force and that she entrusts 


her fate to the judgment of the Great 


Powers. 

8. To authorize the Ministers of War and 
of Marine, in accordance with the duties of 
their offices, to beg your Imperial Majesty 
to consent, according to the progress of 
events, to order the mobilization of the four 
military districts of Kiev, Odessa, Moscow 
and Kazan, and the Baltic and Black Sea 
fleets. 

(Note by the Acting Secretary of the 
Council: “In the original the word ‘Baltic’ 
has been added by his Imperial Majesty’s 
own hand, and the word ‘fleet’ corrected to 


read ‘fleets.’ ”’) 


4, To authorize the War Minister to pro- 
ceed immediately to gather stores of war 
material, 

5. To authorize the Minister of Finance 
to take measures instantly to diminish the 
funds of the Ministry of Finance which may 
be at present in Germany or Austria. 

The Council of Ministers considers it its 
loyal duty to inform Your Imperial Majesty 
of these decisions which it has made.? 


Fatat Day or Jury 25 


Accordingly the Russian Government, on 
July 24, was already willing, “if circum- 


stances should demand it,” to mobilize a 


part of its forces against the Danubian 
Monarchy. Thereby she took sides with 
Serbia, attested her will to help Serbia, and 


2The pages from which this translation was 
made are in a mimeographed form in a heavy 
bound volume: Hoover Kriegsbibliothek, Russ- 
land R 968; Vysochaise utverzhdennye ehur- 
naly Sovieta Ministrov i Osobykh Soviesh- 
chanii, 1914. Otdielenie 2, KS. M. The date 
July 11 corresponds to July 24, new style. The 
record of the conference held on the following 
day is in the same volume. From that time 
till the outbreak of war no more conferences 
are recorded. 
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was resolved upon a forcible settlement of 

the conflict in favor of Serbia. This reso-— 
lution was confirmed by the Czar on July 

25, and in a Crown Council of the same 

day it was endorsed and “further devel- 

oped.” The mobilization indeed was for 

the present not to be published, but “all 

necessary measures preparatory for its 

speedy execution in case of necessity” were 

to be taken. What was to b- understood by 

these “preparatory measures” and _ the 

“other military measures” decided upon by 
the Ministerial Council on the day before, 
we now know in part from the British doc- 

uments. It was in the main the period of 

“war preparation.” That period, after hav- 

ing been provided for in the regulations. 
and by organization since 1912, was now 

to be put into practice. 

The newly published British documents 
throw fresh light on the extent of these 
preparations contemplated by the decisions 
of the Crown Council of July 25. In Docu- 
ment 125, sent at 8 P. M. on July 25, 
Buchanan tells of what Sazonov had told 
him in regard to the decisions at this mo- 
mentous meeting: 

Minister of Foreign Affairs then told us 
that at Council of Ministers held under his 
Presidency Emperor had sanctioned draft- 
ing of Imperial Ukase, which is only to be 
published when Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs considers moment come for giving 
effect to it, ordering mobilization of 1,100,- 
000 men. Necessary preliminary prepara- 
tions for mobilization would, however, be 
begun at once. 


Buchanan further goes on to explain how 
Sazonov was given courage in his aggres- 
sive plans by absolute French assurance of 
military aid in whatever steps Russia took: 

French Ambassador then said he had re- 
ceived a number of telegrams from Minister 
in charge of Ministry for Foreigm Affairs, 
that no one of them displayed slightest 
hesitation, and that he was in position to 
give his Excellency formal assurance that 
France placed herself unreservedly on Rus- 
sia’s side. 


General Dobrorolski, Chief of the Mobil- 
ization Division of the Russian General 
Staff in 1914, tells us how at this meeting 
on July 25, and at a meeting of the General 
Staff on the same evening, the Russians 
decided definitely upon war. This was be- 
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fore they had learned the terms of the Ser- 


- pian reply to the Austrian mobilization: 


On the evening of July 25, 1914, a meet- 
ing of the Committee of the General Staff 
took place at which it was decided to de- 
clare at once a preparatory mobilization 
period and further to declare a state of war 
over all fortresses and frontier stations. 
War was already decided on. The whole 
flood of telegrams between the Governments 
of Russia and Germany was merely the 
stage dressings behind which the [military] 
drama was prepared. 


The entire Russian Army, in the Sum- 


_ mer of 1914, was in the camps and on the 


drill grounds, as was traditionally the case 
in Russia. Of course, the troops could not 
be mobilized at those places, for the re- 
quirements of mobilization, equipment, 
ammunition, arms, accoutrements and 
clothing, for the regular and _ reserve 
troops, were al] at the garrisons. All the 
troops in the whole of European Russia 
received orders on July 25 to return as 
rapidly as possible to their garrisons. 
There followed close upon this order dur- 
ing the night of July 25 a second order, 
“to reckon the 26th of July as the begin- 
ning of the period of war preparation in 
the whole territory of European Russia”— 
hence also in the districts of Vilna and 
Warsaw, which bordered on Germany, and 
also in St. Petersburg.* 


MOBILIZATION IN FACT 


The period of war preparation appears 
to an English critic as “of slight impor- 
tance.” Either he does know what it means 


or he consciously closes his eyes. For 


now—from July 26 onward—the entire 
Russian Army was—not indeed formally 
and admittedly, yet according to fact and 
meaning—in a state of mobilization. The 
nature of this “period of war preparation” 
has already been described in Die Kriegs- 
schuldfrage.> We repeat, however, with all 
clearness and emphasis: the period of war 
preparation permitted and had for its se- 
cret purpose the placing of the army upon 
La ee Se ae enue 2 eas 


°G. Frantz: Russland’s BHintritt in den Welt- 
krieg. Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Poli- 
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pee Geschichte. Berlin, 1924: Vgl. Anlage, 


‘Ibid, Anlage 97. 
‘In No. 4 of April, 1924, 
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a war footing. Only the regulations were | 
so worded that the appearance of innocence 
could be preserved abroad, and it could 
still be declared with honest conviction: 
“Mobilization has not been ordered.” Nev- — 
ertheless, mobilization was carried on un- 
der another name. The Russian Minister 
of War was therefore formally correct in 
declaring on the evening of July 26 to the 
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German Military Attaché in St. Peters- 
burg that no sort of order for a mobiliza- 
tion had been issued, that not a horse had 
been levied and not a reserve soldier called 
to the colors.6 In this declaration, how- - 


ever, there lay a conscious, well-planned — 
deception; for, according to the regulations 
for the period of war preparation, troops — 
of the reserves and the imperial defense 
could be called in for manoeuvres and 
transferred to the frontier corps to com- 
plete their complements. In this way the 
troops received the strength stipulated for 
the event of war. In the same way com- _ 
missary horses could be bought, and the 
troops would get the regulation number ~ 
of horses. Numerous other steps falling 
under the term “mobilization” could also 
be taken in anticipation of the official 
mobilization; for example, distribution of 
the plans for transporting troops to the 
front, departure of railway station com- — 3 
manders for their designated posts, chang- } 
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ing the artillery ammunition to metal — 
charges, purchase of food supplies for men — 
en commissary transports, clothing the — 
troops in field uniforms, and so forth.? : 
We know, further, that during the period _ 
of war preparation guards were placed on 
the frontier along the railways and at 
bridges, and that positions on the frontier 
were selected. We also know that in this — 
period before the official mobilization the — 
transportation of troops from the interior 
of Russia to the frontier districts was to 
take place; for example, the Fifth Cavalry 
Division at Kazan. In the period of war 
preparation, therefore, Russia not merely. 
took the steps that anticipated the real 
mobilization but transported troops to the 
frontier—in other words, placed them in 


®Die deutschen Dokwmente zum Kriegsaus- 
bruch. No. 242. 


"Russlands Eintritt in den Weltkrieg: An- : 
lage 30. “- 
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on against a neighbor to whom as- 
nces had been given officially and 
on word of honor that the measures of 
the Russian Government were not directed 
against her. 

___We also know that the period of war 
____ preparation was planned for purposes of 

~- Prep iY porn 
ee - 5 ope en'9 
deception and for veiling Russia’s real 
___ political aims, and constituted a carefully 
__ constructed weapon of diplomacy. Russia 
- needed to gain time before beginning hos- 
poe  tilities, in order to carry out the transpor- 
____ tation of the troops from the Volga, from 
____ the Transcaucasian districts and from Asia. 
_ The longer the period of mobilization 


Pe. could be drawn out and the later hostili- 


ties could begin, the more favorable it 
would be for Russia; for all the more 
__ confidently could Russia calculate upon 
a taking the field with superior numbers 
against a foe who could assemble his forces 
- g 


on the frontier more rapidly than Russia. 
_ This question was of the utmost importance 
for the beginning of hostilities and had to 
be taken into consideration by the diplo- 
_ matists. 

For that reason the period of war prep- 
aration—this secret, gradual] transforma- 
tion of the army to a war footing—served 
as the means for mobilizing without a 
_. mobilization order. It had been so planned 
and willed. Everything depended upon 
whether Russian diplomacy would prove 
skillful enough successfully to delude the 
enemy, so as to gain as much time as pos- 
sible for the period of war preparation. 
Every day that could be won through dip- 
_ lomatic negotiations would be a precious 
advantage in increasing the chances for a 
successful beginning of hostilities. This 
idea of the Russian Government circles, 
however, would have been frustrated if the 
telegraphic mobilization order to the troops 
was to be regarded as amounting to an 
order to begin hostilities. It was by no 
~ means in Russia’s interest to open the 
- fighting simultaneously with the mobiliza- 
tion order. Russia’s interest demanded 
that she gain time, and for that reason it 
was more expedient “to bring the opening 
of hostilities into agreement with our [ Rus- 
sian] preparations.” In harmony with this 
—so it was written in the Russian military 
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protocol of Nov. 8, 1912,8 “efforts must — a 
be made to gain the necessary time, and ~ 


for that reason hostilities must not be 
begun without necessity.” For it might 


prove advantageous “to move up the troops 
to the frontier [aufzumarschieren] without — 


opening hostilities;” and it was hoped, “by 
means of skillful pretended diplomatic ne- 


gotiations to allay as far as possible the 
The game 


apprehensions of the enemy.” 


was, therefore, to gain time and conceal __ 


through “fake” diplomatic negotiations the 


mobilization that was secretly going on, 


in order that the enemy might continue to 


hope that “the war might still be avoided;” 
and in order that Russia’s armies might be 
ready to march at the moment when the _ 
enemy should be awakened from his 


naively hopeful dream. 
Tue Deception or 1914 


In the Summer of 1914 (July 26), this 


carefully devised plan was put into prac- — 


tice, along with the inauguration of the 
period of war preparations. Several days, 
at any rate, were thus gained, even if too 
few for the full realization of Russia’s 
hopes and wishes. In malignant joy over 
the blind confidence with which the Cen- 
tral Powers had fallen into this trap, yet 


disappointed because Germany detected too 
soon the true intentions of her Eastern 


neighbor, General Palizyn, at that time 
Chief of the Russian General Staff, de- 
clared, in the Summer of 1915: 

Just think what would have occurred if 
the Austrians had thrown their troops sol- 
idly against us. Our march to the frontier 
would not have succeeded, and the Aus- 
trians would have inflicted partial defeats 
upon us. But for a long time they did not 
believe we would declare war. They de- 
voted all their attention to Serbia, in the 
full conviction that we would not stir. Our 
mobilization struck them like a thunder- 
bolt. It was then too late for them. They 
had become involved with Serbia. The Ger- 
mans, too, permitted the first days to elapse 
without action. Altogether we gained 
twelve days. Our enemies committed a 
huge blunder by regarding Russian diplo- 


_ Ibid, Anlage 82. See also BE. F. Henderson, 
in Current History, ‘‘Chronicles,’’ August, 1926. 
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macy as sincere and conceded to us at the 
same time an incalculable advantage.? 

These words of Palizyn no longer leave 
any room for doubt as to the true aim of 
Russian policy in the days preceding the 
outbreak of the war, or as to the inten- 
tion to set a trap for Russia’s opponents. 

The recently recovered letter which was 
sent by the late Nikola Pashitch, then 
Premier of Yugoslavia, to his Chief of 
Staff on July 31, 1914, affords absolute 
confirmation of the thesis that Russian 
mobilization was a screen for the provoca- 
tive military preparations. He said in 
this letter: “The reports received from our 
Minister at St. Petersburg state that Rus- 
sia is now negotiating and is prolonging 
negotiations in order to gain time for the 
mobilization and concentration of her 
army. When her mobilization is finished 
she will declare war on Austria.” 


Russia’s Hopes 


’ Events, however, developed much too 
rapidly for Russia’s wishes at the end of 
July, 1914. The Russians’ hope of get- 
ting the army ready for marching by work- 
ing for weeks during the period of war 
preparation was not wholly fulfilled. 
They did not succeed in the few days fol- 
lowing July 26 in fully attaining their 
aim. But at any rate they had won an 
“incalculable advantage” through the 
“huge blunder” of their neighbors. 

On July 28 Paléologue again informed 
Sazonov of the complete willingness of 
France to fulfill its treaty obligations if 
the necessity should arise; and from Lon- 
don on the 27th and 28th came the infor- 
mation that the reliance of the Central 
Powers upon the neutrality of England no 
longer had any ground, as proved by the 
mobilization of the British Fleet. On July 


*Tagebuch des Grossfiirsten Andrej Wladt- 
mirowitsch: Staatsverlag, Petersburg, 1925, 
page 38. 

*oThe Russians undoubtedly calculated that 
they would gain several weeks during the 
period of war preparation. This conclusion 
can be drawn from a sentence in the report of 
the Admiralty Staff, dated June 27 (July 7), 
1914, of the following tenor: “If the outbreak 
of war should not occur suddenly for us, but 
with a period of war preparation of two or 
three weeks * * * which may be possible, 
so far as the opening of hostilities depends 


upon our side” * ® & ; 
1924.) (Rotes Archiv, Vol 7, 


28 the Danubian monarchy declared war 
upon Serbia. ei 

Now at length Sazonov was resolved to 
act, and he pointed out to the Chief of 
the General Staff “the necessity of no fur- 
ther hesitation with the mobilization of 
the army.’’!! Be it well understood: the 
“mobilization of the army” meant the gen- 
eral mobilization. For meanwhile, under 
the influence of the military men, he had 
lost his “faith in the beneficial effect of a 
partial mobilization.” On the evening of 
July 28, accordingly, orders for a com- 
plete and for a partial mobilization were 
made ready for the Czar’s signature; and 
on the following morning (July 29) the 
Chief of the General Staff had in his port- 
folio both orders with the signature of the 
Czar. About 12 o’clock he handed to the 
Chief of the Mobilization Division, to be 
given out to the army, the order signed 
by the Czar for the general mobilization. 
Furthermore, the Chief of the General 
Staff telegraphed on July 29 to Warsaw 
that “July 30 would be the first day of 
mobilization;” the official telegram (or- 
dering mobilization) would follow later.” 


Here let it be stated with all possible 
clearness that: 

I—On July 29, at 3 o’clock, P. M., the 
Russian Chief of Staff declared to the 
German Military Attaché at St. Petersburg 
upon his word of honor—even offering 
spontaneously to give him the written con- 
firmation of his words—that up to that 
hour mobilization had occurred nowhere, 
and that the Czar wished no mobilization 
against Germany.'® The Czar, however, had 
already signed the ukase and the messen- 
ger was on the way (with the order) for 
preparing the telegrams for troops of the 
empire ordering the mobilization, Ac- 
cording to meaning and fact this was a 
lie, and verbally there was at least a piece 
of conscious deception; ; 

2—On July 28, when no mobilization 


11General S. Dobrorolski: Die Mobilmachung 
der Russischen Armee, 1914. Beitrige eur 
Schuldfrage. herausgegeben von der Zentral- 
stelle fiir Erforschung der Kriegsursachen. 
Erstes Heft. Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fir 
Poltik und Geschichte. Berlin, 1922. 


M@Russlands Hintritt in den Weltkrieg. An- 
lage 143 und 145. 


18Die Deutschen Dokumente eum Kriegsaus- 
bruch, 1914. No. 370. 


er had yet been signed by the Czar, 
zonov telegraphed to the Russian Am- 
bassador at Berlin that on July 29 the 
mobilization of the four districts against 
Austria would be published, but no ag- 
_ gressive purposes against Germany were 
- entertained ; 14 
3—On July 29—at a time when the 
general mobilization was already known 
at the central offices in St. Petersburg, 
and the dissemination of this order had 
___ been provided for—the Russian Minister 
_ of Foreign Affairs declared to the repre- 
sentative of the German Empire that the 
__ military measures begun, including also 
_ at that time the mobilization of Vilna and 
Warsaw on the German frentier, were by 
no means aimed at Germany, but were 
occasioned only by the mobilization of 
eight corps in Austria.!® 
i : The news from the Russian Ambassador 
—_-in Berlin on July 30 about the false in- 
____ formation of German mobilization printed 
_ by the Lokalanzeiger is alleged to have 
- given occasion for the declaration of the 
__ general mobilization in Russia on the 30th 
.. —a piece of news which, as has been 
clearly proved, could not have arrived in 
St. Petersburg by the time when mobiliza- 
tion was decided upon. (It arrived nine 
hours afterward.) Even yet this publica- 
tion by the Lokalanzeiger plays a role in 
Sazonov’s apologies. But we ask: What 
grounds and what information gave occa- 
sion to the Russian Government on July 
29 for a general mobilization? That this 
order of the 29th was recalled at the last 
moment and changed into one for a par- 
tial mobilization, was, as is well known, 
only the good work of the two monarchs 
_ [the Kaiser and the Czar] who wanted to 
___ preserve the peace. 
= When Sazonov, after a very agitated con- 
_ ference with the Czar early on the after- 
noon of July 30 had wrested from him his 
consent to a general mobilization, he hur- 
ried to the telephone in the palace and 
communicated the sovereign’s order to 
Janushkievitch, Chief of the General Staff, 
; Ns oe ee 
& 14Das russische Orangebuch von 1914. Bei- 


trige zur Schuldfrage, herausgegeben von der 
Zentralstelle fiir Erforschung der Kriegsur- 
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16Ibid., No. 84. 
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who was awaiting it “with impatience,” and 


added: “Now you can break your tele- 
phone;” or, according to the report of 


General Dobrorolski, the words of Sazonov 


were: “Alors, faites vos ordres, mon gén- 


éral, et en suite * * * disparaissez pour 


toute la journée. * * *” (Very well, Gen- 


eral, give out your orders and then—dis- 


appear for the rest of the day.) The mean- _ 


ing of Sazonov’s words admits of no doubt: 
Janushkievitch was to disappear and make 


it impossible to find him, so that the 


mobilization order could not again be re- 


called, as on the previous day. 
The Russian mobilization order of July 
30 was followed by that of Germany on 


Aug. 1. Germany, in her last efforts to_ 


maintain peace, thus permitted her belli- 
cose neighbor to the east an advantage of 
fully forty-eight hours at the start. Eleven 
years after these events an English critic 
makes a half hour out of these forty-eight 


- hours! 


GERMANY’S DECLARATION OF WAR 


_ Was Germany, on her part, able, after 
the Russian mobilization, to confine her- 
self to mobilizing? We shall not ourselves 


defend our just standpoint regarding this — 


question, but give the floor to a Russian, 
General Gurko, whose voice should have 
some weight because, as editor of the offi- 
cial work on the Russo-Japanese war, he 
enjoyed a certain respect in the educated 
army circles, and because, as author of the 
infamous army order of Dec. 25, 1916, he 
was responsible for the rejection of the 
German peace offer.1® He wrote in the 
year 1919.7" 

Looked at from the German standpoint, 
the beginning of the Russian mobilization 
was for Germany synonymous with the 
necessity to begin military operations im- 


mediately. In order to understand and ap- - 


prove this we must draw attention to the 
fact that the chief condition of success for 
Germany lay in the possibility of putting 
her entire mobilized army into the field and 
breaking into the hostile countries at once, 
before these States had had time to get 
ready, and particularly before the Russian 
mobilization could have been completed. 


16W. Gurko: Russland, 1914-1917. EHrrinner- 
ungen an Krieg und Revolution, page 254 

17General W. Gurko: Leben und leben lassen. 
Copenhagen-Berlin, 1919. 
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But if, at the beginning of the Russian 
mobilization, Germany had still wanted to 
wait for a declaration of war from the 
Russian side, upon the calculation that 
Russia would limit herself to a mere mobil- 
ization without declaring war, then Ger- 
many would have lost this advantage, which 
in that case would have fallen to Russia. 
Germany could not incur this hazard, and 
_ for that reason Russia’s mobilization called 
forth mechanically, as it were, the German 
mobilization. 

It is possible that there are people who 
reach the conclusion that Germany might 
have restricted herself to a mere mobiliza- 
tion; but such a procedure would have had 
the same disadvantageous result, though in 
a slighter degree. The above-mentioned ad- 
vantage referred not merely to mobiliza- 
tion, but chiefly to the possibility of being 
able to begin immediately the march into 
hostile territory. To mobilize her army and 
then permit her enemies to do the same 
without molestation, would have been equiv- 
2zlent to throwing away her best trump 
card—namely, to attack her enemies while 
they were not yet through with their mobil- 
ization. Consequently, the Russian mobiliza- 
tion meant for Germany the necessity of 
declaring war, without wasting a single 
day. 

There is quite certainly a difference. Ger- 
many had to answer the Russian mobiliza- 
tion with a declaration of war; we were 
able to confine ourselves to a mere mobili- 
zation, inasmuch as it lay in our advantage 
to postpone the time for declaring war, if 
it should turn out to be necessary. 


These lines of Gurko characterize so fit- 
tingly the position of stress in which Ger- 
many was placed by the announcement on 
July 30 of Russia’s mobilization order, that 
we can add nothing better to them. 


A few words in conclusion about Sazo- 
nov’s assertion in the preface already men- 
tioned, that Russia’s preparation for war 
was “in every respect pitiable and hope- 
lessly backward.” Wise after the event! 
Or did Sazonov, in spite of Russia’s “piti- 
able and hopeless backwardness,” follow, 
in conjunction with Izvolski and Poincaré, 
a policy which necessarily led to war? Did 
he wrest the mobilization order from the 
Czar on July 29 and 30 although he knew 
that Russia was not ready for war? All 
the greater was his fault! But at that time, 
in 1914, he was of a different conviction. 
On March 12, 1914, as is well known, the 
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St. Petersburg Bourse Gazette declared that 
“Russia no longer fears any foreign 
threats,” and that “the chief objective of 
the national defense had been reached,” 
that, in contrast to the former defensive 
character* of the plan of operations, the 
army would now play an “active réle.” 
“Our artillery possesses guns,” the article 
continued, “which are in no way inferior 
to the foreign models. Our coast and fort- 
ress guns are even superior to those of 
other countries. * * * Russia, like her 
ruler, wishes peace, but she is armed for 
the eventuality of need.” 


Russia’ Reapy For War IN 1914 _ 


This article, as is now known, had as its 
author Sukhomlinov, the Minister of War. 
Whether the Foreign Minister saw this ar- 
ticle before or after publication is not 
known; at any rate, he was all the better 
informed about his country’s excellent con- 
dition and its complete readiness for war 
by reason of the fact that a few months 
before this, at a meeting of the Ministerial 
Council held Dec. 31, 1913 (new style, Jan. - 
13, 1914), the War Minister and the Chief 
of the General Staff had “categorically de- 
clared Russia’s complete readiness for the 
duel with Germany, not to speak of a duel 
with Austria.”!8 This declaration was not 
intended for readers or hearers who were 
to be overawed or encouraged. It was an 
official declaration of the Minister in the 
ordinary course of his duties, made in a 
Cabinet council, which must needs serve 
the Foreign Minister as the basis of his 
foreign policy. 

In June, 1914, the War Minister once 
more caused it to be proclaimed to the 
world through the press: “Russia is ready 
and hopes that France will also be ready!” 


Has Sazonov now forgotten all these 
utterances, which bore a more or less offi- 
cial character? A modern Russian mili- 
tary writer seems to us to possess a higher 
degree of honesty than the ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; he writes: “Our diplo- 
matic readiness for war was excellent, the 
military and financial tolerable.” 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 


18Rotes Archiv, Vol. 7, 1924, page 48. 
J°A. Swjetschin: Strategie. Staatlicher Mili- 
tdrverlag. Moscow, 1926. 
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high school teacher in a town hith- 
erto unknown to fame was arrested 

for teaching evolution, a new crime created 
by the Legislature of Tennessee. There 
resulted the famous Scopes trial of Day- 
ton, with W. J. Bryan and Clarence Dar- 
row as the principal antagonists. Today, in 
the opinion of those who have attempted to 
wipe this blot off the statute books of 
Tennessee by carrying Scopes’s conviction 
before the State Supreme Court, a sub- 


INS two years ago an unknown 


_ stantial although not complete victory for 
science has been won. 


Scopes was freed 
from his fine of $100 on a legal techni- 


_cality, and though the Judges did not ac- 
tually declare the law unconstitutional, 


they did, in ordering that a nolle prosequi 
be entered, evidence a desire to rid the 
State of the unfavorable notoriety that it 
had achieved. Any district attorney who 
attempts to bring before the courts of 
Tennessee another such anti-evolution case 


must be brave indeed. 


The decision of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court when analyzed shows that two of 
the four Judges decided that Scopes by 
teaching the scientific theory as to the 
evolution of man, without denying his di- 
vine origin, had not committed any offense 
under the act, while the other two Judges 
further limited the scope of the act so as 
to permit teachers to read to their students 
about the scientific theory of evolution, 
including the generally accepted scientific 
theory as to the evolution of man. In 
fact, because of this modification of the 
law by judicial decision, the anti-evolution 
battle in Tennessee has shifted from that 
between evolution and religion to that be- 
tween materialism and religion. 

As pointed out by Henry F. Colton, one 
of the defense counsel, of the four Judges 
who heard the case one held the act un- 
constitutional because of uncertainty, an- 
other held in substance that the mere 
teaching of the scientific evolution theory 


eats "s [RECENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS) : ‘ ” seen Bie ae 
Latest Phase of Evolution Controversy — 
Soe By WATSON DAVIS a3 


Science Editor, Current History 


as to the origin of man was not a crime 
unless materialism, atheism, or the denial — 
of man’s divine origin accompanied such _ 
teaching; and the other two made a clear — 
distinction between “teaching” and “read- 
ing,” as in the case of required readings 
from the Bible, a distinction that, carried — 


further, would differentiate between teach- ha 


ing evolution and simply reading about it 
without comment. The Scopes decision — 
viewed in this light is considered an effec- 
live limitation to the anti-evolution law. | 
In the Legislatures of some half dozen 
States bills modeled upon the Tennessee 
anti-evolution law are pending. Although 
the chances seem to be that they will not 
be successful, some may become law by 
the time this article is printed. In inter- 
preting these possible laws and that passed 
last year in Mississippi the Tennessee de- 
cision will be important. In scientific 
circles there is gratification that the con- 
flict has shifted somewhat from the issue 
between science and religion to an arena 
more nearly included within the field of 
religion. From the beginning the conflict 
was one of modernism versus fundamen- 
talism and an attempt to prevent the un- 
constitutional establishment of a State re- 
ligion. Evolution and the science of biol- 
ogy seem to have been picked upon by the 
fundamentalists as symbols of modernism. 
Successful and unhampered as the teach- 
ing of evolution may be under the judi- 
cially modified laws, all scientists will 
consider the modernist viewpoint in the 
remaining conflict as their very own. 


More Researcu NEEDED 


As a champion of the application of 
science to business Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover has won admiration and 
thanks in the last few years. In a recent ad- 
dress before the honorary scientific sociely 
Sigma Xi he emphasized the value,of pure 
science to the commercial world. “Busi- 
ness and industry have realized the vivid 
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values of the application of scientific dis- 
coveries,” he said. “To further it in twelve 
years our individual industries have in- 
creased their research laboratories from 
less than 100 to over 500. They are bring- 
ing such values that they are increasing 
monthly. Our Federal and State Govern- 
ments today support great laboratories, re- 
search departments and experimental sta- 
tions, all devoted to applications of science 
to the many problems of industry and agri- 
culture. They are one of the great elements 
in our gigantic strides in national effi- 
ciency. The results are magnificent. The 
new inventions, labor-saving devices, im- 
provements of all sorts in machines and 
processes in developing agriculture and 
promoting health are steadily cheapening 
cost of production, increasing standards 
of living, stabilizing industrial output, 
enabling us to hold our own in foreign 
trade, and lengthening human life and de- 
creasing suffering. But all these labora- 
tories and experiment stations are devoted 
to the application of science, not to funda- 
mental research. Yet the raw material for 
these laboratories comes alone from the 
ranks of our men of pure science, whose 
efforts are supported almost wholly in our 
universities, colleges and a few scientific 
institutions. We are spending in industry, 
in Government, national and local, prob- 
ably $200,000,000 a year in research for 
applications of scientific knowledge—with 


perhaps 30,000 men engaged in the work.” 


Contrasted with this application of 
science to industry there is the primary 
activity of ferreting out new scientific 
facts. It is for more liberal support of 
pure scientific research that Mr. Hoover 
is now striving. “The day of genius in the 
garret has passed, if it ever existed,” he 
declared. Nowadays, as he pointed out, 
“discovery must be builded upon a vast 
background of scientific knowledge, of lib- 
eral equipment. It is stifled where there is 
lack of staff to do the routine, and valu- 
able time must be devoted to tending the 
baby or peeling potatoes or teaching your 
and my boys. The greatest discoveries of 
the future will be the product of organized 
research free from the calamity of such 
distraction. Yet the whole sum we have 
available to support pure science research 
is less than $10,000,000 a year, with prob- 
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ably less than four thousand men engaged 
Inte } 
BIOLOGICAL STATISTICS 


Biology has usually been considered a 
non-mathematical science, yet many biolo- 


gists realize today that to advance quanti- 


tatively their science must be put upon a 
statistical basis. One of the leaders in the 
application of statistics to biology is Dr. 
Raymond Pearl, director of the Institute 
for Biological Research at Johns Hopkins 
University, who defines vitality as meaning 
“the degree of intensity of ‘vital actions.” 
Taking the ability of fruit flies to resist 
starvation and the rate of growth of canta- 
loupe seedlings as examples of vital actions, 
Dr. Pearl has found that the individual 
differences in “aliveness” involved in both 
processes in these widely different classes 
of organisms are practically the same. The 
eminent biologist displayed a chart on 
which curves plotted from the data accu- 
mulated from a long series of laboratory 
experiments showed the substantial iden- 
tity of the distribution of inherent vitality 
in such diverse forms of life as an insect 
and a melon seedling. “These facts,” said 
Dr. Pearl, “would seem to indicate that in 
the concept of inherent vitality here de- 
veloped we are dealing with a matter of 
real biological importance. The direct ap- 
proach to the study of the action-pattern 
of organisms opens a vista of entertaining 
possibilities in biological research. We are 
busily engaged in my laboratory at the 
present time in exploring some of these 
possibilities, and hope to be able to report 
upon them in the not too far distant 
future.” 


THE Sun-Spot Cycie 


Sun spots and their well-known eleven- 
year periodicity have been blamed for 
many things that happen on earth. Al- 
though they have not been culpable in 
many cases, it is true that the activity of 
the sun varies with the spots that can be 
seen upon its face. Reports from Miss 
Hazel M. Losh and Dr. Seth B. Nicholson 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory, Cali- 
fornia, which indicate that the activity of 
the sun as measured by the sun-spot cycle 
1s Increasing and will probably do so until 
the end of 1927 or the beginning of 1928, 


+ te 


at a minimum in 1923. 


refore interesting. Sun spots were 
at a mi Since then they 
have been increasing in number. During 


_ the last few months the solar activity has 


been about as great as in 1917, when the 


- 


last maximum occurred. But there is a 
_ difference. 


In 1917 the spots were near 


__ the equator of the sun, as they always are 
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when the cycle has reached its height. Last 
Fall the spots, though numerous, were 
nearer the poles of the sun than in 1917. 
This indicates that the maximum has not 


yet been reached. If the maximum comes 
about a year from now the sun-spot period 
will be only about ten years long, a year 
shorter than the normal period. Dr. A. E. 
Douglass of the University of Arizona 
suggested that such a variation in the sun- 
spot cycle may have occurred in the past. 
His researches show a relation between 
tree rings and sun activity. From 1748 to 
1788, for example, Professor Douglass’ 


studies of the trees show, there were four 


cycles of ten years each, while in the fol- 


lowing forty-two years there were only 


three cycles of fourteen years each. Dr. 


Douglass’ studies are based on the fact 


that the tree rings, which represent growth 
of a tree during the year, vary in thickness 
with the amount of moisture that they re- 
ceive during the growing season, and that 
rainfall varies with the sun spots. By 
studying old trees, such as the giant se- 
quoias in California and other old trees in 
Arizona, the past activity of the sun may 
thus be traced. 


VARYING SIZE OF THE EARTH 


The startling suggestion that the earth 
cannot be relied upon to remain the same 
size but that it swells and shrinks at irreg- 
ular intervals has been made by Dr. Walter 
D. Lambert of the United States Coast 


_ and Geodetic Survey. Such a variation in 
-. the size of the earth would alter its rate ot 


rotation and so upset our universal time- 
piece, for the length of day is our measure 
of the lapse of time. Professor E. W. 
Brown has pointed out that such a varia- 


tion in our unit of time might account for 
_ the apparent irregularities in the motion 


of the moon that have made it impossible 


to predict exactly where our inconstant 


Dr. 


satellite will appear at an eclipse. 


Lambert thinks it may also account for 
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inexplicable variations in latitude, or, what 
is the same thing, the apparent wandering —__ 
of the pole. For some years before 1918 


the North Pole appears to have moved pro- 


gressively toward North America and then 
to have turned aside without apparent rea- 


son and moved toward Europe. Compara- 


tively slight expansion and contraction of 
various parts of the earth’s surface might — 
account for such disconcerting discrepan- — 


cies in our standards of time and space. 
A Freak or Nature 


Great interest was aroused in anthropo- 


logical circles recently when the discovery __ 


of another relic of pithecanthropus erectus 
was reported from Java. Anthropologists, 


however, have now decided that this sup- 
posed brother of the Java ape-man that Dr. | 
» Eugene Dubois of Holland discovered over 


a quarter of a century ago is in reality a 
most unusual freak of nature. Photographs 
received in America and Europe from Dr. 
C. E. J. Heberlein, discoverer of the 
“skull,” caused scientists to agree that the 
so-called skull is the leg bone of an ancient 
elephant preserved by some remarkable 
chance so that it happens to resemble 
closely the form and size of a prehistoric 
human skull. The bone represents a por- 
tion of the head of the humerus, the main 
bone of the foreleg of the elephant. The 
period in which the prehistoric animal 
lived is placed by the anthropologist as 
probably Pliocene, which would be close 
to a million years ago, by a general esti- 
mate. 
tity of the specimen was the porous-looking 
material beneath the rounded outer sur- 
face. In life this was the spongy-appear- 
ing material within the bone, which en- 
ables the bone to withstand stress and 
weight. A thin layer like this would be 
found within a skull, but the presence of a 
thick mass convinced the scientists that the 
fossil relic is the ball-like end of the giant 
leg bone of an elephant. 


Trsts OF FUEL FoR POWER 


In a civilization so dominated by power 
as ours is, the question of making energy 
available in automobiles or stationary 
power plants is of major importance. The 
automotive engineers of the country have 


The clue which revealed the iden- © 
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been discussing the question as to what 


fuel gives the most miles per gallon most 
satisfactorily when used in American auto- 
mobiles. One of the conclusions startling 
to the average driver is that the ten miles 
per gallon obtained is independent of the 
ease with which the gasoline evaporates. 
The experts therefore conclude that the 
heaviest fuel is the most economical. Other 
conclusions arrived at after four years of 
tests on the part of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, the research depart- 
ment of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, ten automobile companies and the 
petroleum industry are: 

Gasoline consumption is somewhat greater 
in Winter than in Summer. 

' Dilution of crankcase oil is consistently 
greater the heavier or less volatile the fuel. 

Dilution of crankcase oil is much greater 
in cold weather than in warm. 

Small differences in the initial volatility 
of the fuel have a large effect on engine 
starting. 

Starting performance of the fuel is the 
quality most readily noted by the driver. 


Economy dictates the use of as heavy a 
fuel as possible, but a practical limit in 
this direction is set by the dilution of 
crankcase oil and the difficulty in starting. 
On account of the limiting factor of the 
thinning of the crankcase oil, an extensive 
survey was undertaken to determine the 
methods of reducing dilution. The follow- 
ing recommendations were made: Operate 
with high cylinder wall temperature; re- 
duce the time required to reach normal 
operating temperature; always use as lean 
mixtures as practicable; operate with high 
oil temperature; ventilate the crankcase. 


Douste Use or Fuen 


Use of diphenyl! oxide, a white chemical 
with a strong smell like geranium scent 
raised to the nth degree, is the latest de- 
vice in the efforts of engineers to get dou- 
ble work out of every shovelful of coal 
that goes into the firebox. The method 
is simply that of using the chemical in one 
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boiler to run one engine, and then using 
the exhaust vapor from that engine, still 
very hot, to raise steam from ordinary 
water in a second boiler. Dr. H. H. Dow, 
of the Dow Chemical Company, has been 
experimenting with one of these bi-fluid 
boiler systems and states that it has proved 
itself quite successful and very economical 
of fuel. The idea of obtaining double use 
from the original firing of fuel was tried 
first with mercury as the liquid in the first, 
or high temperature, boiler. From certain 
points of view this metallic liquid is al- 
most ideal, but its great weight and con- 
siderable initial expenses, together with 
constant losses, created engineering and 
economic difficulties. Furthermore, any 
leakage of mercury vapor is almost certain 
to be injurious to the workman in the plant, 
because mercury is exceedingly poisonous. 
For these reasons Dr. Dow sought another 
liquid that would be light, cheap and non- 
poisonous and still have a high capacity 
for carrying heat over into the second 
boiler to generate steam for the second 
engine. A number of organic chemical 
compounds were found to possess these 
qualities, but at the temperatures used in 
boilers they tended to break apart into 
other compounds for power purposes and 
to clog the boilers with carbonaceous 
material of no use for carrying heat. 
Diphenyl oxide, however, has been used 
and recondensed and used over again many 
times at a pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch and a temperature of 800 de- 
grees Fahrenheit with but little deteriora- 
tion. It weighs only a little more than 
water, as contrasted with mercury, which 
fis heavier than lead. Its price is only 30 
cents a pound in quantity lots, which makes 
its. cost, volume for volume, less than 2 
per cent. that of mercury. The compound 
has been produced hitherto’ in compara- 
tively limited quantities, because its only 
use has been in the perfume industry; but 
there is no limit to the bulk that can be 
manufactured if it is desired for power 
plant uses. 
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By the Board of Current History Associates 


Peace Movements of Today 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD. 


Librarian, Princeton University 


E, the undersigned, convinced 
WV that all disputes between na- 
tions are capable of settlement 
either by diplomatic negotiations or by 
some form of international arbitration, 
hereby solemnly declare that we shall re- 
fuse to support or to render war service to 
any Government which resorts to arms.” 
So runs the so-called Peace Letter, drafted 
by Arthur Ponsonby, M. P., Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
MacDonald Government, signed by 128,000 
men, largely ex-soldiers, and sent to the 
Prime Minister. It has a familiar sound. 
Before the war, the same sentiments were 
incorporated in resolution after resolution 
passed by peace societies and by Socialist 
and labor organizations all over Europe. 


On July 17, 1914, the International So- 
cialist parties, in congress assembled, de- 
clared themselves for a general strike, 
should the threatened war break out. Four- 
teen days later, the complex machinery of 
the great war organization was in motion. 
Without distinction, it drew into its hopper 
pacifist and chauvinist; and turned them 
out a uniform product; each—German, 
French, Serb or Austrian—convinced that 
he was fighting for national self-preserva- 
tion, that/ od was with his battalions, and 
that those on the other side were enemies, 
to be destroyed or rendered powerless. In 
every country the population was given 
elaborate instruction in hatred. It was 
called, you remember, “establishing the 
national morale.” The printing presses 
turned out tons of pamphlets, each proving 
conclusively that, morally and legally, all 
the right was on one side and that the 
enemy was capable of every enormity. 
Nothing was too fantastic to be believed. 


Only here and there did a pacifist dare 
to lift his voice, and he was speedily 
silenced. To refuse to join the national 
chorus was of all things the most con- 
temptible; and wherever the machinery of 
the law could be employed against him, 
the scoundrel was imprisoned. 


Even before the war was over, however, 
we began to see that there was substance 
in some of the pacifist’s argument. War 
was, we admitted, a silly way of settling | 
national disputes, and we began to talk of 
the “war to end war.” When the armistice 
came and the world had leisure to count 
the costs and to attempt to reckon the 
profits, it found that the balance sheet was 
a hopelessly bad one. In no European 
country, certainly, did the gains begin to 
compensate for the losses. By the accident 
of circumstance, our own country seemed 
to show a longer list of credits; but when 
we have reckoned at their real value the 
immaterial charges against our account, 
the cost of the almost universal hatred that~ 
our war-won prosperity has engendered, 
the lives lost or ruined, the corruption of 
our moral standards, the profits may dis- 
appear. Bills for things such as these are 
not immediately presented, but they can- 
not be escaped and they never are out- 
lawed. 

It can hardly be questioned that, with 
the recognition of the futility of war, there 
has become established among most of the 
responsible statesmen of Europe, as well 
as in our own country, a profound and an 
active will to peace such as the world has 
never known before. Locarno represents 
a great international fact, far-reaching in 
its implications. The agreements that those 
treaties contain to arbitrate “all questions 
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THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZES 


Mussolini: ‘‘And what about me?’’ 


of every kind,” is something quite novel 
to diplomacy. Against the inertia of tra- 
ditional national advantage, in defiance of 
the criticism of the chauvinist Right and of 
the doctrinaire Left, in spite of the sneers 
of those who do not believe that progress is 


possible, the statesmen are slowly making’ 


their way. Never before have they had an 
opportunity to meet so frequently and to 
discuss international problems so infor- 
mally and frankly. There is no doubt of 
the sincerity with which they desire the 
success of the Disarmament Conference, 
the Economic Conference, the enlargement 
of the field of international law and the 
industrial accords which promise so much 
for future economic stability. In detail, 
they do not, of course, agree, but they are 


willing when necessary to compromise. 


The creation of international under- 
standing and sympathy is a very slow proc- 
ess and is not to be accomplished in a 
single generation. The “foreigner” is, in 
every country, considered to be a very dan- 
gerous person, responsible for almost 
everything that goes wrong. In every 
country, too, there is a profound convic- 
tion that in intelligence, ability and morals 
he is an inferior. Individual foreigners, 
when we come to know them, we like very 
ead but collectively they are still a bad 
lot. 
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—Canard Enchainé Paris 


The answer to this is that the world is 
both ignorant and prejudiced; and that 


only as this ignorance and prejudice can 


be dissipated can we hope for the final es- 
tablishment of world peace. We must be 
educated, emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually. It is the realization of this fact 
that has, during the last generation, shifted 
the emphasis of the peace movement. Of 
peace societies of the older sort there are 
in every country, and still will be, dozens; 
but while their aims are high and their ef- 
forts unremitting, they are not conspicuous 
by their accomplishment. As a part of the 
educative process, however, they have their 
use and their efforts should not be dis- 
paraged. 

The peace organization, new style, aims 
more directly at the removal of the causes 
of war, by the development of facilities by 
which nations may learn something of the 
aspirations and accomplishments of their 
neighbors, by the progressive enlargement 
and codification of the body of interna- 
tional law and of the machinery for its ef- 
fective application. The American Peace 
Society, in its declaration of principles, 
adopted in November, 1925, went to the 
root of the matter when it said: “Justice 
between nations and its expression in the 
Jaw are possible only as the collective in- 
telligence and the common faith of peoples 


_ approve and demand.” After enumerating 
the customary methods by which inter- 
national understandings are reached— 
diplomacy, the League of Nations, media- 
tion and arbitration—it records its belief 
in the necessity of two further steps: 

1. Recurring, preferably periodic, confer- 
ences of duly authorized delegates, acting 
under instruction, for the purpose of re- 
stating, amending, reconciling, declaring 
and progressively codifying those rules of 
international law shown to be necessary or 
useful to the best interests of civilized 
States. 

2. Adherence of all States to a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, mutua!- 
ly acceptable, and made use of for the de- 
termination of controversies between na- 

tions involving legal rights. 


The Advocate of Peace, the society’s 
monthly publication, is a well-edited and 
temperately written, somewhat popular 
presentation of world problems. 

Of a more fundamental and scholarly 
‘sort is the work of the Council of Foreign 
Relations, to which, a few weeks ago, 
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Elihu Root gave the award of $25,000 that 
had come to him from the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation in recognition of his ser- 
vices for peace. Foreign Affairs, the quar- 
terly journal which the Council publishes, 
is, in the breadth of its view, in the quality 
and standing of its writers, surpassed by 
no other similar publication, at home or 
abroad. 

In establishing the Carnegie Foundation 
for International Peace, Mr. Carnegie di- 
rected that the income was to be used “to 


hasten the abolition of international war, 


the foulest blot upon our civilization.” 
No other restrictions were placed upon the 
trustees. This is not the place to detail the 
variety and the character of the endow- 
ment’s undertakings, but for sixteen years 
it has been at work studying the causes of 
war and the means for their prevention; 
promoting the development of interna- 
tional law and of international under- 
standing; cultivating, by every means, 


friendly relations with foreign countries, _ 


and particularly with the Latin-American 
States. Editions of many of its publica- 
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The lucky inhabitants of China, Morocco and Syria send their congratulations to Cham- 
berlain and Briand on being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize _ 
—Izvestia, Moscow 
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tions are issued in Spanish, some also in 
French. The endowment grants subven- 
tions to ten journals of international law, 
published in foreign countries, and to three 
societies, one at The Hague, one in Eng- 
land and one in France. 

The World Peace Foundation, founded 
by Edwin Ginn, from its headquarters in 
Boston acts as the American agent for the 
distribution of the publications of the 
League of Nations, and does a very useful 
work in popularizing information regard- 
ing our foreign relations. During the last 
year, for example (1926) it published a 
very valuable documentary study, by 
Charles W. Hackett, Professor of Latin- 
American History at the University of 
Texas, of our relations with Mexico since 
1910, and a summary statement of the de- 
velopment of the policy of arbitration by 
our Government. 

The carefully prepared and well-written 
European Economic and Political Survey, 
issued by the American Library in Paris, 
and the similar publication of the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York are par- 
ticularly useful as, in both cases, they are 
able to bring the record very near to date. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS IN EUROPE 


s 

In Europe there are dozens of similar 
organizations and publications. Mention 
should be made of the work of the Inter- 
national Intermediary Institute at The 
Hague, which is prepared to furnish 
gratuitously information on any matter of 
international interest, whether legal, eco- 
nomic or commercial. One publication, 
L’Europe Nouvelle, published in Paris, 
\while definitely French in its point of view, 
gives, international service of high char- 
acter\by its prompt publication of many 
documents conveniently available nowhere 
else. Tho.German Friedens-Warte, exceed- 
ingly well ‘edited by Hans Wehberg, de- 
votes itself to. the popular discussion of 
questions related to international law and 
relations. There has just appeared in 
Paris the first number of a new periodical, 
The International Mind, which, from the 
character of its backing and the distinction 
of its contributers, promises to be of great 
service. The title is significant, as it is 
toward the cultivation of the international 
mind that those who work for peace in all 
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JOHN BULL SPEAKS 


“In the interests of world peace Ger- 
many must be forbidden to produce and 
deal in arms and munitions. I can do 
that business myself”’ 

—Kikeriki, Vienna 


countries are striving. It is opposed to 


nationalism only in so far as nationalism — 


is extreme and parochial. 


It seeks only 
for fair play. 


In a recent address, Dr. James Brown | 


Scott called attention to definitions of 
diplomacy by three great Americans. - To 
John Hay, it was simply the application of 
the Golden Rule. 
of it was very similar: “We must be sure 
that, in all of our international intercourse, 
the view which we propose is both right 
and just, and the test of justice is such as 
we ourselves would accept if the situation 
were reversed.” From a slightly different 
point of view, Grover Cleveland expréssed 
the same idea: “The rules of conduct gov- 
erning individual relations between citizens 
or subjects of a civilized State are equally 
applicable as between enlightened na- 
tions.” 


have attained universal peace. 
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Elihu Root’s statement 


When we shall have achieved the — 


acceptance of these principles, we shall 
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Congress 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Lately Lecturer on American History, Yale University 


LTHOUGH the development of 
aN strained relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Mexico and Nicaragua, 
and the emergence of a difficult situation 
for American interests in China, have 
not directly affected the routine legislative 
work of Congress, they have served to di- 
vert public attention somewhat from do- 
mestic matters, and have intensified cer- 
tain elements of opposition to President 
Coolidge which had already shown them- 
selves earlier in the session. To an acri- 
monious discussion of these phases of the 
Administration’s foreign policy has further 
been added some obvious manoeuvring for 
position on the part of aspirants for the 
Presidential nomination in 1928. Neither 
of these latter aspects of current American 
politics is unusual. Foreign affairs, 
whenever they have seemed to be acute, 
have almost always relegated domestic 
interests to second place in the public in- 
terest, and most of our recent Presidential 
contests have cast their shadow at least 
eighteen months before the dates of the 
nominating conventions. 


THE ILuinois SENATORSHIP 


The expected battle over the admission 
of Colonel Frank L. Smith, Republican 
Senator-elect from Illinois, began on Jan. 
19, when Colonel Smith presented himself 
as the duly accredited appointee of Gov- 
ernor Small to serve for the unexpired 
portion of the term of the late Senator 
McKinley. Technically, the charge that 
Colonel Smith was morally unfit because 
of the lavish expenditure of money in 
the primary campaign in which he was 
elected did not affect his legal status as 
an ad interim appointee, but it was gen- 
erally understood that whatever action was 
taken would be regarded as a precedent 
when he presented himself next December 
as a member-elect of the new Congress, 
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and that the precedent might also govern 
the treatment of the case of Senator-elect 
Vare of Pennsylvania, against whose pri- 
mary campaign charges of corruption have 
been made. 

Senator Deneen of Illinois, who ap- 
peared in behalf of Colonel Smith, urged 
that he should be seated and his creden- 
tials referred for examination to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, The 
weight of precedent, he argued, favored 


this course. To this request Senator Reed 


of Missouri, Chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee which investigated the Illinois elec- 
tion, replied that, although Colonel 
Smith’s credentials were apparently in 
proper form, the Senate already had be- 
fore it evidence showing “such fraudulent 
conduct by the applicant as to prove his 
personal unfitness,” and that it would be 
“a ridiculous performance” to administer 
the oath and then hold a hearing. On 


Jan. 20, by a vote of 48 to 33, the Senate 


refused to seat Colonel Smith, and sent 
the case to the committee with directions 
te report “at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” Fifteen Republicans, 32 Demo- 
crats and 1 Farmer-Labor Senator voted 
for the resolution, and 29 Republicans and 
4 Democrats against it. 

At the committee hearings, which began 


on Jan. 22, former Solicitor General James” 


M. Beck, who appeared for Colonel Smith, 
argued that there was no evidence to show 
that the latter “had violated any laws or 
had been guilty of any act involving moral 
turpitude” in connection with his election, 
and that the right of the State of Ilinois 
to be represented in the Senate by two 
Senators of its own choosing was a consti- 
tutional right which the Senate might not 
infringe. The famous case of John Wilkes, 
who was four times excluded from the 
House of Commons before he was finally 
allowed to take his seat, was cited in sup- 
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THE War SEmMS TO BE Here 


port of the contention that the people have 
a right to choose their representatives 
“whether they do it wisely or not.” Mr. 
Beck declared that if it was illegal “for 
rich men to contribute to campaigns, I 
should like to know how many Senators 
have been thus aided in these past fifty 
years.” The hearings had not been con- 
cluded when this article was written. 

More than a week before the Smith case 
came up the Senate, on Jan. 11, had di- 
rected the Reed committee to inquire into 
the election of Representative William S. 
Vare as a Repubiican Senator from Penn- 
~sylvania. It was announced that the ballot 
Haxes used in the election would be trans- 
ferred to Washington and stored there un- 
til afterthe close of the session, when the 
inquiry would begin. 


THE DEMAND FOR PREPAREDNESS 


The controversy\which began shortly be- 
fore the holidays between Congress and 
the President over thé.construction of three 
cruisers called for by the 1924 program 
developed, early in January, into some- 
thing resembling a general demand for jn- 
creased military and naval preparedness. 
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the Navy Wilbur that the Butl 


icy,” but that if the bill were 
passed the President would op- 
pose the immediate construction 


the elevation of the guns on thir- 
teen cruisers would not contravene 
the Washington naval treaty, but 
that the President should decide 
whether or not the work should be 
undertaken. 


tions Committee of the Senate 
voted to include in the navy bill 
an appropriation of $1,200,000 to 
begin work on the three cruisers, 
together with $200,000 to start 
the building of two rigid airships, 
to which Mr. Coolidge also objected, and 


other items considerably increasing the ag- 


gregate amounts for the naval and air ser- 
vice contained in the bill as passed by the 
House. Informal statements of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s opposition, joined to the suggestion 
that the proposed action of Congress would 
impede negotiations for another disarma- 


After a statement by Secretary of 


ten-cruiser bill, providing for the 
elevation of the guns of certain 
cruisers, “will not be in conflict — 
with the President’s financial pol-. 


4 


of the three 1924 cruisers, the — 
Naval Affairs Committee of the © 
House reported on Jan. 15 that © 
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ment conference, were without effect in — 


checking the preparedness demand, and on 
Feb. 1 the amended naval bill passed the 
Senate. The vote of 49 to 27 overrode party 
lines, 24 Republicans and 25 Democrats 
voting for the measure, and 18 Republi- 
cans, 8 Democrats and 1 Farmer-Labor 
Senator voting in opposition. The appro- 
priations carried by the bill aggregated 
$320,000,000. 

With the insistence upon a larger navy 
went also a demand for a larger army. In 
reporting on Jan. 13 the army appropria- 
tion bill for the next fiscal year, the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House pro- 


posed, in addition to other things, the 


maintenance of the army at the present 
figure of 118,750 men in place of 115,000 
men contemplated by the budget. Some 
uncertainty regarding the military plans 
of the Administration, notwithstanding the 
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Hon. JOHN J. SPELLBINDER, ‘‘SLUSH F'UND’’ ARTIST, ARRIVES 
AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
—Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune 


reduction in the army personnel made by 
the budget, was indicated when Secretary 
of War Davis, on Jan. 18, transmitted to 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
the draft of a measure which provided for 
increasing the strength of the army, over 
a period of ten years, from 115,000 to 
165,000. Accompanying the bill was a 
statement that the increase was not recom- 
mended at this time “for reasons of econ- 
omy.” 

On Jan. 20 the reguiar army bill, appro- 
priating $357,000,000 and with the figure 
of 118,750 men restored, was passed by 
the House by the overwhelming vote of 235 
to 4, and sent to the Senate. Mr. Coolidge’s 
only response was the declaration, in his 
address at the semi-annual meeting of the 
business organization of the Government 
on Jan. 29, that “what we need, and all 
that we need, for national protection is 
adequate preparedness,” that he himself 
was “for adequate military preparedness,” 
but that “not only should we refrain from 
any act which might be construed as call-_ 
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ing for competition in arma- 
ment, but rather should we 
bend our every effort to elimi- 
nate forever any such compe- 
tition.” 


Farm RELIEF AND BanxKs 


The breaking down of party 
lines in Congress has been fur- 
ther illustrated by the action 
taken on the McNary-Haugen 
Farm Relief bill, the most con- 
spicuous of several measures 


aid to the farmers. The bill, 
which in its present form pro- 
vides a Federal revolving fund: 
of $250,000,000 to be used in 
aid of marketing the surplus of 
corn, wheat, rice, cotton and 
hogs through advances to be 
repaid by an equalization fee 
imposed upon those commod- 
ities, was approved by the Ag- 
ricultural Committee of the 
House on Jan. 13 by a vote of 
13 to 8, eight Republicans and 
five Democrats supporting the 
bill and four Republicans and 
four Democrats opposing’ it. 
On Jan. 22 the bill was also favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, with two members absent and the 
others voting unanimously in the affirma- 
tive. 

It was announced on Feb. 2 that the Sen- 
ators who favor the McNary-Haugen bill 
were preparing to join forces with the sup- 
porters of the McFadden Branch Banking 
bill to secure early action on the two bills 
in the Senate, notwithstanding that the ad- 
vocates of the one bill had in each case 
been strongly opposed to the passage of 
the other. The McFadden bill, an omni- 
bus measure which has been before a con- 
ference committee since May, 1926, pro- 
vides in addition to other things for the 
regulation of branch banking by national 
banks, and the indefinite extension of the 
charters of the Federal Reserve banks, 
which do not expire until 1934. The ac- 
ceptance by the House on Jan. 24 of cer- 
tain amendments upon which the Senate 
had insisted was regarded az an impor- 
tant step toward the passage of the bill, 


which aim to afford financial — 
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provided the opposition of the farm relief 
Senators could be overcome. 


PREPARING FOR 1928 


Although Mr. Coolidge has made fio 
statement regarding his hopes or plans for 
another term of office as President, the 
growing disregard of party lines in Con- 
gress, together with a weighty body of pro- 
test in Congress and throughout the coun- 
try against the policy of the Administra- 
tion in Mexico and Nicaragua, has in- 
creased rather than lessened speculation 
about the Republican outlook in 1928. The 
supporters of the McNary-Haugen bill, in 
particular, have made no secret of their 

belief that, if the bill failed of passage be- 
cause of Mr. Coolidge’s opposition or if, 
having been passed, it should be vetoed, the 
West would support Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois for the Republican Presidential 
nomination against Mr. Coolidge. 


_ The Mexican Crisis and Intervention ~ 
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The Democrats have had anxieties of a : 
different kind. The announced candidacy — 


of Governor Smith of New York, although _ 
apparently well received in many quarters, — 
has raised the spectre of a religious issue. — 
Governor Smith is a Catholic, and on that — 


account has been reported as unpopular in 
the South, where there is also considerable — 
support for prohibition. On the other 
hand, a “broadside of criticism of prohi- 
bition law violators,” especially in New 


York, fired by William G. McAdoo, a 


stubborn contestant for the Democratic 


nomination in 1924, in a speech at Toledo, 

Ohio, on Jan. 28, evcked outspoken oppo- 
sition from many Democratic leaders, and. 
led to the suggestion that both Governor 

Smith and Mr. McAdoo might have to be 

eliminated as candidates. Neither party, — 
accordingly, has seemed to be in a posi- 

tion to view the coming Presidential con- 

test without apprehension. age 


in Nicaragua 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


EVELOPMENTS in connection with 
iD. the diplomatic impasse between 
the Governments of the United 

States and Mexico occasioned by the 
new Mexican petroleum and alien land 
laws have competed for the command of 
eneral interest throughout January with 
the policy of the United States Govern- 
mentin landing marines in Nicaragua and 
establishing neutral zones there for the 
avowed purpose of safeguarding the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and protecting alike the in- 
terests of tie United States Government 
and the lives dnd property of its nationals. 
The first step indicating an intention of 
the Mexican Government to enforce the 
provisions of the\oil law was taken by 
President Calles on Jan. 4. At that time 
he called upon the Department of Industry, 


Commerce and Labor to furnish the Attor- 


ney General with the names of individuals — 


or companies that had not applied for rati- 
fication of their rights under the law, 
prior to its having gone into effect on Jan. 
1, 1927, in order that judicial proceedings 
might be instituted against them. Seven 
days after this action was taken Foreign 
Minister Séenz took occasion to reiterate 
in a formal statement that in the enforce- 
ment of the petroleum law or of any other 
law Mexico would not “fail to recognize 
rights legitimately acquired by any per- 
son.” 

In compliance with the instructions of 


President Calles, the Department of Indus- 


try, Commerce and Labor on Jan. 14 de- 
livered to Attorney General Ortega the first 
of its citations of oil companies which 
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failed to apply for ratification of their 
rights under the petroleum law. The next 
day five drilling permits were canceled 
which had been granted, after Jan. 1, 1927, 
to two American petroleum companies 
which had not complied with the petroleum 
law. On Jan. 26 the Mexican Government 
was reported to have canceled thereto 149 
' drilling permits which had previously been 
issued to companies which did not comply 
with the new petroleum law before Jan. 1. 
At the same time it was reported that the 
Mexican’ Government had ordered the sus- 
pension of drilling operations on 25 wells 
because of the failure of operating com- 
panies fo comply with the petroleum law. 
By canceling drilling permits and or- 


dering the suspension of drilling opera- 
tions the question of the violation of the 


property rights of American petroleum 


companies became one for the Mexican 
courts to pass upon, and to the courts the 


American petroleum companies appealed. 


On Jan. 19 it was reported that a total of 
thirty-one petroleum companies, including — 
a number of American ones, had filed in- 
junctions against the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Mexican Govern- 
ment for enacting and enforcing the new 
petroleum law and its regulations. The 
same day the demands of three companies 
were heard and a temporary injunction 
was granted, good for seventy-two hours, 
while the courts investigated the cases. By 
Jan. 23 approximately 100 injunctions of 
widely differing form had been filed in 
the Mexican courts by petroleum compa- 
nies, and in all cases temporary injunc- 
tions had been granted. 

At the expiration of the period of the 
temporary injunctions various district 
courts refused to issue permanent blanket 
restraining orders against the operation of 
the law in its entirety, but did grant tem- 
porary orders protecting specific pieces of 
property aganst certain provisions of the 
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law. On Jan. 27 Attorney General Ortega 
requested the district courts to speed up 
action on the injunctions filed with them 
by the petroleum companies in order that 
such cases might reach the Supreme Court 
as soon as possible. Two days later it was 
reported from Tampico that a district 
court in the State of Vera Cruz had vir- 
tually granted a permanent injunction re- 

' straining the operation of the new law 
pending a final decision by the Supreme 
Court as to its constitutionality. 

The Mexican Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor announced on Jan 21 
that of 147 petroleum companies operating 
in Mexico, all but twenty-two had accepted 
the petroleum law. From Washington it 
was reported three days later that as- 
surances had been given the Department 
of State that the companies opposing the 
petroleum law represented 88 per cent. of 
the oil production in Mexico. The Mex- 
ican Embassy in. Washington on Jan. 27 
announced that prior to Jan. 1, 1927, a 
total of 643 applications for “confirma- 
tory concessions,” representing 26,833,330 
acres, had been filed with the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, as was re- 
quired by the petroleum law that went into 
effect on Jan. 1, 1927. Of the above total 
number of applications, 320 of them, rep- 
resenting 9,772,224 acres, had been on oil 
rights derived from contracts made from 
May 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1926, thereby 
leaving 323 applications, representing 17,- 
061,106 acres, on oil rights derived from 
contracts made prior to May 1, 1917. At 
the same time the Embassy announced that 
the number of companies refusing to make 
application for confirmatory concessions 
before Jan. 1, 1927, represented a total of 
only 1,660,579 acres, or 5.83 per cent. of 


‘sthe total acreage. 


Lanp Law AccEPTED 


The Mexican alien land law became ef- 
fective on Jan. 21, 1927. Under this law 
and the regulations therefor all aliens who 
owned property before the law went into 
effect were required to file a declaration 
of such ownership and a statement describ- 
ing the property and its “title of acquisi- 
tion” before the Department of Foreign 
Relations, under penalty of forfeiture in 
case of failure to do so. 


The most vigorously controverted point 


in connection with this law is to be found 


in Article 9 of the regulations therefor, 


which reads: 

In the case of foreign corporations pos- 
sessing 50 per cent. or more of the interest 
or stock of one of the aforementioned Mexi- 
can corporations [that is, one owning rural 
property for agricultural purposes], any 
title secured before the promulgation of the 
law referred to but after May 1, 1917, said 
foreign corporation may continue this par- 
ticipation if it does not exceed 50 per cent.; 
but it is obliged to relinquish the excess 
within the limit of ten years, counting from 
the date of the law referred to. 

This provision has been interpreted by 
Secretary Kellogg to mean that “a plainly 
vested interest * * * is divested by com- 
pelling the holder, without his desire or 
consent, to dispose of the same within a 
limited time under conditions which may 
or may not be favorable to the transfer.” 
Such a “conception of a vested right,” Sec. 
retary Kellogg stated, “cannot be accepted 
by my Government.” 

In order to facilitate the filing of decla- 
rations required of alien land owners, the 
Mexican Government on Jan. 5 announced 
that it would accept such declarations 


without the formality of their being filed 


with the Secretary of Foreign Relations or 
with consular or diplomatic officers out- 
side of Mexico, it being necessary only for 
the documents “to be made out in dupli- 
cate, signed by the interested party and 
mailed directly to the Secretary of For- 
eign Relations in Mexico City or delivered 
to the Mexican Embassy or the nearest 
Mexican Consulate.” 

Dispatches from Mexico City on Jan. 22 
stated that before midnight of Jan. 21 be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 aliens had com- 
plied with the alien land law by filing 
necessary declarations with the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations. Later dispatches 
stated that many additional registrations 
were being received from foreign coun- 
tries by mail. These statements indicated 
that the alien land law had been accepted 
by a good proportion of alien holders of 
Mexican property. 

Arbitration of the controversy between 
the United States and Mexico over the pe- 
troleum and alien land laws was suggested 
early in January and sentiment favoring 
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such action gained great momentum before 


the end of the month. President Calles 
on Jan. 8 informally advised a group of 


visitors from the United States who were 
studying conditions in Mexico that Mexico 
would be willing to submit the contro- 
versy to The Hague Tribunal. Three days 
later Mexican Foreign Minister Saenz as- 
serted that the General Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, established by the Claims Con- 
vention between the United States and 
Mexico on Sept. 8, 1923, and functioning 
in Washington, already had the jurisdic- 
tion for adjudicating the claims arising 
from the proposed enforcement of the two 
Article I of the convention seems 
to confirm the assertion of the Mexican 
Foreign Minister. Senator Borah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in a speech delivered in the Senate 


on Jan. 13, proposed “to the Mexican peo- 


ple that the controversy in reference to 
land should be submitted to arbitration.” 
By the middle of January, as the result of 
expressions from Congressmen, clergymen, 
college Presidents, faculties and student 
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organizations, civic and pro- 
fessional clubs, peace or- 
ganizations and newspaper 
editorials, the American 
sentiment for arbitration 
had been multifariously ex- 
pressed. On Jan. 18 Sena- 
tor Robinson, 
floor leader, offered a reso- 


of the controversy over the 
“alleged retroactive and con- 
fiscatory provisions of the 
petroleum and alien land 
ownership statutes.” Upon 
being shown this resolution 
Secretary Kellogg stated that 
he saw “nothing inappro- 
priate or untimely in an ex- 
pression on this subject by © 
the United States Senate; 
and I welcome it * * *, 
For some time I have been 
giving very careful consid- 
eration to the question of 
the definite application of 
the principle of arbitration 
to the existing controversy — 
with Mexico.” 

Meanwhile sentiments favoring arbitra- 
tion had been growing in Mexico and on 
Jan. 20, Mexican Foreign Minister Saenz 
in a formal statement asserted that “the 
Mexican Government declares that it is 
ready to accept in principle that its diffi- 
culties with the United States should be 
decided by arbitration.” 

The following day (Jan. 21), the United 
States Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, by a vote of 13 to 3, reported favor- 
ably the Robinson resolution, after it had 
been amended so as to give emphasis to 
the duty of the Government to guarantee 
protection to American property rights. 
The Robinson resolution was adopted by 
the Senate on Jan. 25 by a vote of 79 to 0. 
As adopted the resolution reads: 

That while, by virtue of sovereignty, the 
duty devolves on this Government to protect 
the lives and property of its nationals, 
which duty is not to be neglected or disre- 
garded, it is, nevertheless, sound policy con- 
sistent with the honor and best interest of 
the United States and promotive of inter- 
national peace and good-will to submit to 
an arbitral tribunal, which shall apply the 


Democratic 


lution proposing arbitration 
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principles of international law, the contro- 
versies with Mexico relating to the alleged 
confiscation or impairment of the property 
of American citizens and corporations in 
Mexico; the arbitration agreement to pro- 
vide for the protection of all American 
rights pending the final outcome of the 
arbitration. 

That in good-will and friendliness efforts 
should be made and persisted in to effect 
arrangements which will commit the two 
Governments to the policy of abiding by 
and executing awards that may be made in 
consequence of such arrangements to arbi- 
trate. 


Meanwhile President Coolidge was au- 
thoritatively reported as having made it 
known on Jan. 21 that he was opposed to 
the arbitration of the controversies with 
Mexico, since the only issue, as he under- 
stood it, was whether property legally 
owned by American citizens in Mexico was 
to be confiscated. This stand of the Presi- 
dent indicated that there was an apparent 
discrepancy between the pronouncements 
of Secretary Kellogg and the statements 
coming from the White House; the pas- 
sage of the Robinson resolution by a unani- 
mous vote indicated that a clear issue had 
been drawn between the United States Sen- 
ate and the President over the question of 


arbitration with Mexico. 


AMERICAN Poxicy 1n NICARAGUA 


The attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the Nicaraguan situation to 
the date when this article went to press 
had remained unchanged since President 
Coolidge, on Jan. 10, as narrated in the 


‘February number, sent his special message 


to Congress outlining events that had 
seemed to him to justify the landing of 
marines and the establishment of various 
neutral zones in Nicaragua. At that time, 
Admiral Latimer, U. S. N., had under his 
command off the Nicaraguan coasts and 
in Nicaragua a total force of six cruisers, 
seven destroyers, one transport, one mine- 
sweeper, including 215 officers, 3,900 blue- 
jackets and 565 marines. No withdrawal 
of any of these forces occurred; on the 
other hand, the establishment of three addi- 
tional neutral zones in Nicaragua was an- 
nounced by the Department of State on 
Jan. 10. In one neutral zone, twenty-five 
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miles up the Escondido River, 300 marines 
had been stationed by Jan. 12. To replace 
the 160 bluejackets, who on Jan. 6 had 
been sent to Managua, 300 marines were 
disembarked at Corinto on Jan. 30 from 
the U.S. S. Argonne. © 

Few military developments of an impor- 
tant character occurred in connection with 
the Liberal revolution led by Juan B. Sa- 
casa against the Conservative régime, 
headed by Adolfo Diaz, recognized by the 
United States Government. Late in Janu- 
ary a Managua dispatch reported that the 
Liberal forces under General Moncada— 
the outstanding Liberal military leader— 
were ascending the Grand River in the di- 
rection of Matagalpa, but that the Con- 
servatives, having that day received a larpe 
shipment of war materials from the United 
States, were ready for emergencies with 
4,000 troops. On Jan. 31 Sacasa, the Lib- 
eral contender for the Presidency, asserted 
that “the defeats which the Liberals have 
inflicted on Diaz’s forces are decisive.” 

Aside from military developments, both 
Diaz and Sacasa waged extended verbal 
campaigns of justification for their re- 
spective causes during January. In a 
statement addressed to the American and 
foreign public on Jan. 2; in a wireless 
message to The New York Times on Jan. 
8, and in a statement given The Asso- 
ciated Press on Jan. 10, Diaz reiterated his 
charges that the “Calles Government” had 
furnished aid to the Liberals, and sought to 
justify solicitation which he had made for 
the friendly aid of the United States.” In 
messages given to The Associated Press on 
Jan. 7 and to The New York Times on 
Jan. 9, Sacasa denied that the Liberals of 
Nicaragua opposed international agree- 
ments, such as the canal treaty with the 
United States; he also denied that lives and 
property had been endangered. He charged 
that the Liberals had been impeded in their 
legitimate activities and that the Conserva- 
tives had been “efficaciously supported” 
by the United States, and he expressed a 
desire “for cooperation and open friend- 
ship” with the latter country. In a message 
given to The Associated Press on Jan. 12 
Sacasa stated that the assertion made by 
President Coolidge in his message of Jan. 
10, that Mexican officers had fought in the 
Liberal army and that the Mexican Gov- 
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sentials of which provided that — 
Diaz should be allowed to com- — 


plete his term with the proviso 
that Liberals should be selected 
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vision of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Eight days later (Jan. 
23) Sacasa expressed a willing- 
ness to relinquish his claims to 


man, “suitable to the Nicara- 
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Coincident with the arrival | of 
Admiral Latimer at Managua on 
Jan. 27 the Department of State 
announced that peace negotia- 
tions had been opened between 
the Nicaraguan leaders. The at- 
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and that free elections should be — 
held in 1928 under the super-— 


new honestly chosen Congress.” | 


WHY SECRETARIES OF STATE RESIGN 


Damned if they don’t and damned if they do 
—Des Moines (Iowa) Register 


titude of Sacasa was shown by 
his statement of Jan. 31; after 


ernment was aiding the Liberals, was “ab- 
solutely erroneous.” Upon receipt of the 
text of President Coolidge’s message of 
Jan. 10, Sacasa on Jan. 23 again denied 
that American lives and property had been 
endangered in Nicaragua; that stability in 
Central America had been threatened; that 
the right of the United States to construct 
a trans-Nicaraguan canal had been jeopar- 
dized. 

Various offers of mediation and peace 
proposals were made to or by the contend- 
ing factions in Nicaragua in January. 
President Jimenez of Costa Rica offered 
his services in the interests of peace on 
Jan. 12. This and a similar offer by the 
Guatemalan Minister in Managua were 
both accepted by the Liberals, but were re- 
fused by Diaz on Jan. 17 and Jan. 22, re- 
spectively, on the ground that both Costa 
Rica and Guatemala had refused to recog- 
nize his Government. On Jan. 15 Diaz 
proposed to Sacasa a peace plan, the es- 


asserting that his “forces would 
control the country if the marines were not 
engaged in military operations against us,” 
he predicted that “in due course the ma- 
rines will have to open fire against the 
Liberals and kill hundreds of Nicaraguan 
citizens to support Diaz as in 1912.” 


ATTACKS ON Mexican-NICARAGUAN POLICcy 


The Mexican-Nicaraguan policy of the 
United States Government provoked bitter 
criticisms in the United States Congress; 
from numerous American and foreign indi- 
viduals and organizations; and from many 
American and foreign newspapers. In the 
Senate, Senator Wheeler initiated the at- 
tack on the Administration’s policy on Jan. 
3, when he introduced a resolution demand- 
ing the immediate withdrawal of marines 
from Nicaragua on the ground that their 
landing had been unjustifiable and in vio- 
Jation of international law. The resolu- 
tion had not been acted on as late as Feb. 
1. On Jan. 7 Senator Borah, Republican 
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Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, openly placed himself in a po- 
sition of opposition to the President’s Nic- 
araguan policy, and on Jan. 8 the Ad- 
ministration’s policy was attacked by Sen- 
ators Reed, Heflin and Wheeler. 
Clearly upon the defensive, Secretary 
Kellogg made public on Jan. 12 for the 
first time evidence which he that day laid 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and upon which he based his con- 
tention that the Calles Government in Mex- 
ico was attempting to establish in Nicara- 
gua a Bolshevist régime, hostile to the 
United States. Full evidence was given of 
the “very definite ideas” of the Bolshevik 
leaders outside Mexico and other Latin 
American countries “with respect to the 
role” which they hoped Mexico and Latin 
America in general would “play in their 
general program of world revolution.” The 
Kellogg memorandum also cited various 
resolutions passed by Bolshevik and Com- 
munist Congresses, including one resolu- 
tion adopted at Chicago in 1925. The only 
evidence cited by Secretary Kellogg as 
proof that any Mexican official was even 
giving consideration to Bolshevism or Com- 
munism in Mexico was an excerpt from 
an address in the Mexican Congress by 
Deputy Trevino in 1925. This address 
merely contained an unfriendly charge that 
certain “reds” and Communist interests 
were receiving aid from the Soviet Min- 
ister and from Communists in Moscow. 
Public opinion was quick to repudiate 
Secretary Kelloge’s statements concerning 
Latin America as a base for Communist 


activities against the United States. Mexi- 


can Foreign Minister Saenz on Jan. 13 
cited a public statement by President Cal- 
les in 1925 to the effect that Mexico would 
not tolerate from Soviet officials “any 
abuse of good faith” or allow Mexico to 
be made the base “for the propaganda of 
principles” which Mexico did not uphold. 
The following day Deputy Trevifio denied 
that Mexican Labor was communistic and 
stated that the Bolsheviki had no influence 
in Mexico. 


The day after Secretary Kellogg had 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Chairman Borah led a 
Congressional attack upon the Adminis- 
tration’s Nicaraguan-Mexican policy. In 
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his speech Senator Borah did not refer to 


the Kellogg charges concerning Bolshe- 
vism; the previous day he had dismissed 
that subject by the statement that he was 
“already familiar with the facts brought 
out” by the Secretary of State. Emphasis 
was laid by Senator Borah upon the Nica- 
raguan situation. He criticized the recog- 
nition by the Department of State of Diaz 
as the Constitutional President of Nicara- 
gua, and argued that Sacasa was the con- 
stitutional President of that country. He 
criticised the recent landing of marines in 
Nicaragua as part of an “unconscionable” 
policy that had been followed by the United 
States with respect to that country since 
1912. He expressed the view that an elec- 
tion should be called to afford an opportu- 
nity for Nicaraguans to choose a President 
of their own, and said that the only justifi. 
cation for keeping marines in Nicaragua 
would be to prevent intimidation in the 
new elections. He denied that the Monroe 
Doctrine was involved in the Nicaraguan 
situation. ; 

A resolution introduced by Senator 
Frazier on Jan. 21 expressed the sentiment 
that the President should not exercise the 
powers of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy to send armed forces of 
the nation into Mexico, or to mobilize 
forces on the Mexican border while the 
Congress of the United States is not in 
session, and that in case he should contem- 
plate such action after Congress adjourns 
it should be reassembled. 

Meanwhile in the House of Representa- 
tives the fight upon the Administration’s 
Nicaraguan policy was opened with the in- 
troduction on Jan. 8 by Representative 
Huddleston of a resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of marines from Nicaragua, in 
connection with which he defended Mexico. 
As part of his attack on Jan. 14 Repre- 
sentative Moore introduced a_ resolution 
declaring that there was nothing in the 
present situation to justify the United 
States in forcibly intervening in Mexico 
and stating that agitation for the rupture 
of relations with Mexico or intervention 
was “a criminal effort to substitute a state 
of war for the present peaceful conditions.” 
On Jan. 15 Representative Moore advo- 
cated amending the Army and Navy Ap- 
propriation bill so as to restrict the use of 


ens 3 


_ of Congress except when American lives 
re actually endangered. _ 

_ Criticism of the Administration’s policy 
outside of Congress was general and gained 
headway throughout January. On Jan. 19 
a petition which favored arbitration with 
__. Mexico and which contained the names of 
445 prominent men and women, including 
a number of university and college presi- 
a dents, was sent to President Coolidge. On 
Jan. 23 three petitions, all urging arbitra- 
tion with Mexico, were sent to Washing- 
ton—one signed by 101 university profes- 
sors representing every section of the 
United States, another from the Federal 
Council of Churches of America and a 
third appeal from President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. Some idea 
of the extent and nature of the criticisms 


HE proposal of Secretary Kellogg 
| (Nov. 30, 1926) that the disputed 
Tacna-Arica territory be ceded to 
Bolivia still hangs in the balance. The 
Alsace-Lorraine problem of South Amer- 
* ica has elicited much interest and com- 
ment because the controversy is no longer 
one between neighbors, but now involves 
the tranquillity of the whole continent. 
Moreover, this proposal of the State De- 
partment is regarded as part and parcel of 
our Latin-American policy. 
- South American republics take a keen 
interest in the foreig:.. policies of the 
United States, the more so when these 
policies relate to Latin America. The South 
American press during the past month has 
commented freely upon Secretary Kel- 
loge’s Tacna-Arica plan, and upon_ the 
__ role we are playing in the affairs of Nica- 
ragua and Mexico. The way of the ar- 
bitrator is hard. Whatever his decision, 
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~ South American Views of Tacna-Arica 
BB Problem - 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


may be gained from two excerpts from 


editorials appearing in The New York _ 


On Jan. 18 The Times said: 


To say that the Washington Administra- 
tion has remained entirely unmoved by all. 


Times. 


that has happened, especially by the many 


organized protests 


coming from South 


America, and by the expressions of adverse 


opinions in Europe, to say nothing of criti-— 
cisms provoked at home, would be to make © 
out 


In a similar vein The Times on Jan. 23 
commented as follows: 


its position worse than the facts ea 
warrant. ee Toma 


One thing that must have swayed the ee a 


Washington Administration was the evi- | 


dence that its Nicaraguan and Mexican Bees. 


démarche had made an unhappy impression 
abroad. In South America and in Europe 
the critics of America used biting language. ~ 


opinions vary. One calls Secretary Kel- 
loge’s plan a “diplomatic bombshell”; an- 
other designates it as “an unprejudiced 
and commendable proposal.” Some South 
Americans characterize the solution of the 
difficulty as “ideal,” “practical,” “com- 
mendable,” and “the only solution,” while 
other critics score it as “unfortunate,” an 
“abysmal failure,” “inconsiderate,” and a 
“blundering formula.” 

The proposal to cede this disputed area 
to Bolivia, with certain reservations and 
with proper recompense to Chile and Peru, 
met with favor in Bolivia, and official ac- 
ceptance of the conditions was forthcom- 
ing from the Bolivian Government within 
forty-eight hours. Bolivians see no other 
solution. El Diario of La Paz, Bolivia, re- 
flects local opinion thus: 

The cession of Tacna and Arica to Bo- 
livia is undoubtedly the only solution. It 
not only creates a barrier between Chile 
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and Peru, but also realizes Bolivia’s aspira- 
tion for an outlet to the Pacific, thus remov- 
ing the sorest spot in inter-American rela- 
tions. The cession of these territories 
either to Peru or Chile would never have 
satisfied public opinion in the “despoiled” 

“nation. If both Peru and Chile set aside 
prejudice and sentimentality, they will real- 
ize that Bolivia’s intervention really bene- 
fits them both by putting an end to their 
long nightmare. 


On one point only in the proposal do 
Bolivian opinions differ—the feasibility 
and the justice of paying compensation to 
Chile and Peru for the improvements 
made in the area since the War of the Pa- 
cific (1879-84). On this point La Razon, 
an influential daily, says: 

Admitting that we are to have these ter- 
ritories, can this country stand a new finan- 
cial burden of such magnitude added to the 
unbearable load we now carry? And, going 
back to the origins of the conflict, is it just 
that after having acquired untold wealth 
and benefits from Bolivia’s provinces dur- 
ing nearly fifty years of exploitation Chile 
should now be indemnified for what really 
belongs to us? 


The Bolivian press ascribes the recalci- 
trant attitude of Peru to the personal am- 
bition of President Leguia, “who places 
personal interests above those of his 
country.” 

Chile has had actual possession of the 
provinces since 1884, and acceptance of the 
American plan involves sacrifice. Despite 
this, Chilean sentiment favors the cession. 
Portraying the attitude of its readers, El 
Mercurio (Santiago), the leading Chilean 
journal, observes: 


We must not be blind to the immense 
sacrifices asked from Chile. The abdica- 
tion of our rights and the loss of territory 
which we justly consider our own, cannot 
be endured without suffering. The first 
point we must make clear is whether high 
motives warrant the sacrifice. The only 
motives which move the Chilean people are 
those inspired by the desire to put an end 
to an interminable dispute which has cost 
us all too much. Then there is the assur- 
ance that through our action peace will be 
fully guaranteed. We strive also to pre- 
serve and increase our commerce by having 
peace at home and abroad. 


This view represents Chile’s official at- 
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titude, since the Government accepted the 

proposal (Dec. 5), on condition that 

1. Bolivia shall pledge herself never to 
turn over the ceded provinces to any 
third party. 


2. Arica shall be declared a free port for 


only a certain length of time. 

8. The other countries of Latin America 
shall be asked to watch the fulfill- 
ment of any agreement. 


But Chilean opinion does not harmonize 
entirely with the official view. La Nacion 
of Santiago regards the new plan of Mr. 
Kellogg as merely an “effort to disen- 
tangle himself from the question, making 
Chile and Peru responsible for the col- 
lapse of the arbitral award.” The younger 
citizens refuse to accept the proposition, 
says this daily, because it deprives their 
country of its rights. Another element in- 
sists that Bolivia must pay the compensa- 
tion by granting Chile the right to collect 
customs duties in the surrendered territory 
until the compensation is paid. Payment 
in this manner would make unnecessary a 
loan to Bolivia from the United States. 

Peruvian opinion, both official and un- 
official, has been preponderantly adverse. 
The first official communication was in the 
form of an inquiry as to the exact mean- 
ing of the proposal, and as to what part 
the inhabitants of the area would have in 
the acceptance of the plan. Official Peru 
from the first seemed cold to the cession. 
On Jan. 17 Secretary Kelloge received a 
lengthy memorandum in which Peru of- 
ficially rejected the proposal, although 
“disposed to listen to all suggestions for a 
settlement, but under the condition that the 
towns of Tacna and Arica be returned to 
it, the latter with its port and Morro.” The 
rejection was couched in the following 
terms: 


Peru cannot accept the proposed cession 
of the territory of Tacna and Arica to any 
one, whether by purchase or by any other 
method, because he who has been defendins 
for more than forty years his rights over 
said territories cannot convert them into 
merchandise subject to a price, however 
large this may be. 


La Nacion, one of the most influential 
Argentine dailies, quoted President Leguia 
of Peru as saying: 

The ideal formula to settle this serious 


matter of maintaining peace in America is 


not a formula of convenience which would 


substitate money for the claim of right, 
but another one more in conformity with 
the spirit of our time and the mentality of 
our race, which subordinates petty commer- 
cial ambitions to the superior ideals of jus- 
tice and honor. 


The same paper, speaking editorially, 
regards the move as a reflection of our na- 
tional characteristics and as an undiplo- 
matic procedure: 


The foreign policies of the United States 
reflect too accurately the fundamental 
characteristics of the national temperament. 
It cares little for roaming and disregards 
exploration before engaging itself on a 
given subject. This way of doing things 
has its advantages in oral debates and busi- 
ness, but it is obviously inadequate for 
diplomacy. In foreign affairs, without los- 
ing sight of the straight line, one often has 
‘to make detours to reach one’s end and 
avoid obstacles. A little subtlety and a 
little courtesy, in order to avoid creating 
distrust and suspicion, are surely more 
effective than excessive bluntness. That is 
why in matters of state the form is really 
the substance. 

Mr. Kellogg overlooked another factor. 
Today the United States occupies an over- 
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whelmingly strong position in all political 
and economic questions of the world. But 
even acknowledging, as we do, its lofty dis- 
interestedness and its purity of motive, we 
cannot forget that its bearing on Latin 
America is too accentuated not to cast a 
shadow of doubt on the spontaneity of its 
intervention in the concerns of this conti- 
nent. The possibility of arousing suspicion 
is further increased because the United 
States has too vast investments in Bolivia 
to be indifferent to the great benefits that 
country would derive from the acceptance 
of the proposed solution of the Tacna-Arica 
question. 


Across the border in Brazil the Jmparcial 
of Rio de Janeiro declares for the plan 
because, through this admirable solution, 
“the threatening clouds that menace the 
peace of Latin America seem at last to be 
passing.” 

President Coolidge announced on Jan. 
18 that the Government of the United 
States would continue its good offices in 
the dispute unless developments following 
Peru’s rejection forbid further negotiations. 
The door is still open for the settlement of 
this age-long controversy, but the next step 
is problematical. 


Lloyd George’s Attempt to Revive 
British Liberal Party 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


NEW phase in the political life of a 
great British leader and in the his- 
tory of a great British party began 

on Jan. 19, when David Lloyd George defi- 
nitely obtained control of the machinery of 
the Peers) Party. Interest in the event 
and speculation as to its consequences ran 
high in Great Britain and throughout the 
world. Can this mami of sixty-four, who 
rose from the home of a Welsh cobbler to 
the unquestioned leadership of the British 
Empire during the most trying period in 
its history, regain the power which he so 
completely lost four years after conflict 
had ended? Is the Liberal Party, the party 


of Bright and Cobden, of Gladstone, Mor- 
ley, Rosebery, Campbell-Bannerman and 
Asquith, to pass from its present twilight 
into the permanent darkness of oblivion? 
Or is it to become once more a vital factor 
in the life and government of Great Brit- 
ain? That the man and the party would 
rise or fall together was generally con- 
ceded; and that the odds seemed to be 
against them but added another element of 
human interest to an already dramatic sit- 
uation. Incidentally, Americans who feel 
that the standards of politics in this coun- 
try are not all that they should be may 
perhaps derive some comfort from the in- 
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cidents which preceded Mr. Lloyd George’s 
victory. They revealed a system of party 
finance which law and public opinion have 
rendered impossible in the United States 
for the past twenty years. 

The antecedents of the struggle which 
has finally split the Liberal Party may be 
traced definitely as far into the past as 
1916. Probably they extend even further 


back and originate in the sharply differing. 


backgrounds, temperaments and characters 
of Mr, Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith 
(now Lord Oxford and Asquith) and his 
“friends.” In 1916, however, Mr. Lloyd 
George, then Minister of Munitions, forced 
Mr. Asquith to resign as Prime Minister at 
the head of the Coalition Government 
which was muddling but not “muddling 
through” with the war. He then replaced 
his old chief at No. 10 Downing Street. 
The incident left a bitterness and rancor 
which a decade has not healed or, appar- 
ently, sofiened. 

Most of the Liberals in the Coalition 
Cabinet resigned with Mr. Asquith and 


went into a mild, modified opposition. 


They took with them a minority of the 
Liberal members of the Commons, who, 
with their following in the country, came 
to be known as the Asquithians. In the 


_ first election after the war Mr. Lloyd 


George, then at the apex of his power, 
turned on his former colleagues and their 
adherents and all but destroyed them at 
the polls. The breach between the two 
groups, then known as the National and 
the Independent (Asquithian) Liberals, 


‘seemed to be complete and irreconcilable. 


But, as Lord Grey later declared, “in 1923 
when the free trade issue came, the sponge 
was passed over the whole of that differ- 
ence, and, in the interests of free trade and 
Liberal unity, they all came together.” 
During all this time Mr. Asquith, al- 
though he had lost his seat in the Com- 
mons and later was relegated to the high 
detachment of the House of Lords, re- 
mained the titular head of the party. More 
important still, from the standpoint of the 
developments of the past few months, he 
continued to control the party organization 
outside Parliament. This organization, 
known as the National Liberal Federation, 
is composed of the Liberal “central asso- 
ciations” in the constituencies from which 


members are elected to the House of Com- 
Its “Central Office” in London is 


mons. 


ei 


iss 


the seat of power within the Federation, __ 


while its Administrative Committee and 
Organization Committee are key bodies for 
the execution of Liberal plans. 

Ordinarily the “Central Office” would 
control the party’s war chest. But as a 
result of the developments which have been 
outlined the funds at its disposal had dwin- 
dled to little or nothing (Lord Grey stated 
that it was thanks to emergency contribu- 
tions from the rank and file that the office 
had not had to be closed a year ago). Dur- 
ing his long term as Prime Minister and 


leader of the largest group of Liberals in 


the House of Commons, however, Mr. 
Lloyd George accumulated a political fund 
which is generally believed to have reached 
the total of approximately $5,000,000. 
This enormous sum was, and is, under his 
sole personal control. 


ASQUITH’S RESIGNATION 


During the Summer of 1926 Lord Ox- 
ford and Asquith resigned as the leader 
of the Liberal Party. Undoubtedly the 
logical man to succeed him was Mr. Lloyd 
George, the leader of the party in the House 
of Commons and still the outstanding Lib- 
eral in the country. But the old wounds 
in the breasts of Lord Asquith and his 
friends had not healed. Rather, they had 
been exacerbated by the attitude and 
speeches of Mr. Lloyd George upon various 
matters of public policy. First, and all the 
time, the Welshman advocated a land pol- 
icy which aroused the bitter antagonism of 


the more conservative Liberals, and he 


pushed forward this policy by the use of 
some of the income from his political fund. 

Then, during the great crisis of the gen- 
eral strike in the Spring of 1926 he pur- 
sued a line of action diametrically opposed 
to that of his colleagues of the Liberal 
“Shadow Cabinet.” Although he depre- 
cated the strike and declared the nation 
must come first, he advocated negotiations 
to end the conflict, and discountenanced 
the Government’s demands for an uncon- 
ditional surrender on the part of the unions. 
It was a natural line for him to take, if for 
no other reason than that as a negotiator 
Mr. Lloyd George probably has had no 
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peer in modern history. Lord Oxford, 


Lord Grey and their friends, however, sup- 
ported the Government, and when Mr. 
Lloyd George issued a statement defending 
his views and refused to attend a meeting of 
the “Shadow Cabinet,” they proceeded to 
read him out of the party. More recently 
he made a speech on China which many 
Liberals felt would be detrimental to Brit- 
ish interests in that country and make a 
settlement more difficult. 

_ During the succeeding months, however, 
ictualities, as is usual, proved to be more 
dotent than pronunciamentos. The Liberal 
peers could as easily read the melancholy 
Dane out of Shakespeare’s drama as “the 
little Welshman” out of the Liberal Party. 
In the early Fall he called upon ali Lib- 
erals to unite and declared that, if they 
would do so, they might expect to elect 
enough members at the general election 


‘which will occur within the next two years 


to hold the balance of power between the 
Conservatives and the Labor Party. In 
that case they could, he declared, come to 
terms with the latter and have a decisive 
voice in the Government of Great Britain. 
The Asquithians would have none of him 
and savagely attacked his proposals as a 
betrayal of Liberal principles. 

The manoeuvres now began which ended 
Jan. 19. In addition to holding out the 
hope of political victory under his leader- 
ship, the crafty Welshman offered to put 
at the disposal of the poverty-stricken Lib- 
eral organization the income, and even a 
part of the principal, of his political fund 
(now popularly supposed to have been 
doubled “through judicious investment’). 
The conditions were that certain Lloyd 
George policies should be pushed forward, 
and that those members of the Liberal ma- 
chine who were hostile should be replaced 
by those who could work with him. First 
among them was Vivian Phillips, formerly 
Mr. Asquith’s chief whip, now Chairman 
of the party organization. 

At a memorable banquet in honor of 
Mr. Phillips on Dec. 13 Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon gave Mr. Lloyd George the 


‘answer of the Liberal peers and those who 


are associated with them. He declared 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s course had de- 
stroyed confidence iri him, and that it 
would be quite futile to pretend that it had 
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been restored. He and his friends could 
not keep step with Mr. Lloyd George, and 
apparently they did not expect ever to be 
able to do so. . 


Famous Po.uiticaAL Funp 


Speaking of Mr. Lloyd George’s famous 
fund, Lord Grey said that it was not a 
wholesome thing for party headquarters to 
be dependent upon a fund supplied by one 
person, and it made no difference what 
conditions he made. “It is a new thing, un- 
precedented in the politics of this country, 
that one man should be in possession of an 
enormous fund at his own disposal for 
political purposes. * -* * That is a very 
disturbing element, not only for the Lib- 
eral Party, but in the politics of this coun- 
try altogether. * * * As far as I am con- 
cerned, I will not feel confidence in a head- 
quarters organization which is dependent 
for its financial support upon one person.” 

The conclusion drawn from Lord Grey’s 
speech was that he and his friends had 
given up trying to cooperate with Lloyd .- 
George, that they would not pretend that 
party unity existed when it did not, and 
that they would continue to act as Liberals 
independently of Lloyd George and of the 
old party organization, in case it should 
accept his financial assistance and submit 
to his control. 

On Jan. 19 the Liberal organization did 
these very things. Mr. Lloyd George had 
withdrawn the conditions originally at- 
tached to his offer. But, as Lord Grey 
and the British press had anticipated, the 
Liberal organization did not feel that it 
could accept his assistance and then place 
his money contributions in the hands of 
men who had declared that they could noi 
work with him. On Jan. 20 the Liberaj 
Administrative Committee voted to accept 
the Welshman’s proffered gold, and at the 
same time called for the resignation of thy 
party’s Organizing Committee and of 
Vivian Phillips, its Chairman. It was re- 
ported that Mr. Lloyd George would pro- 
vide approximately $500,000 for the next 
general election, enabling the Liberals to 
put some 500 candidates in the field and 
also $200,000 for the upkeep of the Lib- 
eral headquarters, which are under his 
control. 

Three days after the central machinery 
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of the National Liberal Federation had | 


passed under the domination of Mr. Lloyd 
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many Englishmen upon the subject were — E 


expressed by Sir Douglas Hogg when this — a 


George it was announced that those Lib- Conservative leader declared: “After . 
erals who did not-accept the leadership of what has happened in connection with the Be, 
the former Prime Minister were forming general strike, can you wonder that the sa 
a separate organization with Lord Grey as leaders of the Liberal P arty dec te a ‘Ss 
President. The new association was to be Gomes 1ONEET RO nae ee 3 
kro a th iba Coan end would rm the ibs any Bat wen ey 
. was a : try to execute that sentence they fin i - S 
time led the Asquithian re ive the Lloyd George has bought the Liberal Party | 4 
Commons, Mr. Phillips, Lor adstone, and they cannot turn him out. * * E 


Sir John Simon and many others among 
the more conservative members of the 


party. 
Lloyd George believes that the British 


Yet Mr. Lloyd George, with money ob-: 
tained by the sale of honors in a way they 


have never been sold before, has accumu- 


lated money which he is using to buy the 
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Liberal Party in order that he may sell ~ 
its support to the Socialists, whom he pro-— 
fesses to believe are engaged in a policy — 


people are growing tired of Toryism and 
becoming increasingly distrustful of -So- 
cialism, whether under the Labor or any 


other cloak. His conclusion is that with 
proper leadership—such as that of David 
Lloyd George—the Liberal Party can cap- 
ture enough seats to control the next House 
of Commons. 

On the other hand, the sentiments of 


which threatens the welfare of the coun- 
try.” Many of his countrymen, however, 
still regard David Lloyd George as a cru- 
sader and a prophet who in the future may 
lead his people from internal disaster as he 
once saved them from external danger. 
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Professor of History, Cornell University E 
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HE political situation in France dur- tioned on the Premier’s support of M. : 

ing the month of January centred Briand’s policy of conciliation. That M. _ 
about two important official utter- Briand’s policy has not been agreeable to E 
ances—utterances not unconnected: (1) the Extreme Right parties is well known; ‘ 
The statement of M. Briand on foreign and although the Premier has always for- 4 
policy; (2) The statement of Premier mally supported Briand, the latter during 
Poincaré on stabilization. the last month and a half has been subject 
Since the formation of the Ministry of to drastic criticism by the leaders and jour- 
National Union the essence of M. Poin- nals of the Right. To take the most ex- 
caré’s political problem has been to pur- treme case, M. Leon Dante ce L’ Actions 


chase the support of the Left for his finan- 
cial measures by making concessions to the 
Left in respect to foreign affairs. If this 
was not at once obvious it was made so by 
the resolutions adopted by the Radical 
Socialists in October, 1926, at their party 
Congress at Bordeaux, in which the party 
virtually served notice that its continued 
support of the Ministry would be condi- 


Francaise, uncovering the ominous fact that 
M. Briand is a Freemason whose activities 
have always been allegedly determined by 
some “occult influence,” recently called 
for the arrest of the Foreign Minister as a 
traitor for proposing to abandon the Rhine 
country to the Germans. 


taken seriously; but in the present case 


The frenzied de- | 


nunciations of M. Daudet are not often | 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT 


It looks as if they had been brought quite close enough together 


they were perhaps more significant than 
usual, since they symbolized a certain 
“anti-Briand” movement representing the 
nationalist sentiments of the parties of the 
Right. The immediate effect of the “anti- 
Briand” movement, at all events, was to re- 
vive the persistent rumor of serious dissen- 
sions between Briand and Poincaré in re- 
spect to foreign policy. 

Against this opposition M. Briand found 
support where it might be least expected— 
from the Vatican. Public statements by 
the Pope, Cardinal Gasparri and Cardinal 
Cirretti made it abundantly clear that the 


Church, of which M. Daudet is supposed 


to be a valiant supporter, had no sympa- 
thy with his campaign against Briand, and 
would disapprove of all efforts to defeat 
the Locarno agreements. The unusual 
spectacle of Socialist Deputies applauding 
the Pope in the French Chamber indicated 
that the action of the Vatican was regarded 
as a distinct check to M. Daudet and the 
frenzied Nationalists who follow him. 
Meantime the position of M. Briand was 
somewhat strengthened by the results of 
the Senatorial elections on Jan. 9. The 
moderate conservative groups, desiring to 


strengthen the Poincaré Ministry, put forth 


a list of candidates under the label of 


—Guerin Meschino, Milan 


“National Union.” With this group the 
Radical Socialists, although strongly rep- 
resented in the Ministry, refused to co- 
operate. In some districts they presented 
their own list; in others they united with 
the Socialists. The result of the elections 
was that the four Right parties gained 
three seats and lost nine, while the four 
Left parties gained twelve seats and lost 
six. The losses were mainly by the centre 
parties, the gains by the extremes. A 
further gain for the Left was registered in 
the election of M. Fernand Bouisson, So- 
cialist, as President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and of M. Paul Doumer, who 
formerly served in two of M. Briand’s 
Ministries, as President of the Senate. 

The general significance of the elections 
to the Senate, never very great, was not 
striking in the present instance. But the 
special significance of the campaign was 
exactly stated in Le Temps on Jan. 6. It 
presented “the paradoxical spectacle of a 
National Union which is the condition of 
the existence of the Ministry, and of a 
National Disunion which is the condition 
of the action of the parties.” The chief 
aspect of the National Disunion, so far as 
the immediate situation was concerned, 
was a disunion in respect to foreign af- 
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fairs: the trend exhibited in the elections 
toward a Left Cartel served once more to 
give warning that M. Briand’s policies 
could not be sacrificed without grave dan- 
ger of disrupting the Ministry. 


M. Brianp’s STATEMENT 


Meantime M. Briand had agreed to make 
a statement of the Government’s foreign 
policy to the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the Senate. But shortly after the elec- 
tions it was decided to make the statement 
first to the commission in the Chamber of 
Deputies. It was rumored that the Premier 
welcomed an open debate on the subject 
which would force the members of the 
Cabinet to accept the Briand policies or 
else place themselves on record as in op- 


_ position; and to air the matter in the 


Chamber would obviously strengthen the 
Foreign Minister and weaken his oppo- 
nents, On Jan. 19 M. Briand accordingly 
made his statement. He repeatedly asserted 
that, while the Ministry was committed 
to the policy of evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, the question of evacuating the occu- 
pied districts before the time set in the 
Treaty of Versailles had never been raised 
“diplomatically,” and that even then evac- 
uation depended quite as much on Germany 
as on France. The clear implication was 
that in foreign affairs the Premier was 
prepared to support the Briand policies; 
and the immediate effect was to quash the 
effort of the extreme Right parties to get 
rid of the Foreign Minister by making cap- 
ital out of the Italian and German ques- 
tions. Henceforth to attack the Foreign 
Minister was to attack Premier Poincaré 
and the Government of National Union. 

If M. Briand’s statement undermined the 
political opposition of the Right, it also, 
by reassuring the Left, strengthened Pre- 
mier Poincaré in respect to the financial 
question, There was no great change in 
the financial and industrial situation dur- 
ing the first ‘half of January. The 
franc remained fairly firm, at about 25 
to the dollar. The Government easily met 
the obligations that fall due the first of the 
year, and was able to announce that it had 
ample funds for meeting those falling due 
within the next three months. Meanwhile 
although there was, during the first week 
in January, an increase in note circulation 
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and in advances from the Bank to the State, — 
the last three weeks of the month regis- 


tered a notable fall in both respects. 


The firmness of the franc should nor- 


mally have led to an industrial readjust- 
ment—a lowering, of prices to suit the 
higher valuation, and a corresponding in- 
crease in consumption. This readjustment 
did not, however, take place. On the con- 
trary, merchants hesitated to reduce prices, 
so that on Jan. 16 the domestic price index 
was 648, which was 20 points higher than 
the price index for imported goods. With 


prices still far too high, people continued 


to curtail their buying. This was notably 


true in respect to automobiles. In Decem- — 


ber the sales of gasoline by American gaso- 
line interests in France were 180,000,000 


francs less than for December, 1926; and _ 


it was estimated that of the 800,000 cars in 
France the greater part were in storage. 
The continued business depression was also 
evidenced by the situation of the steel in- 
dustry, since the war one of the most flour- 
ishing of enterprises. For the month of 
December not a single domestic order was 
booked by any of the mills, and only a few 
foreign orders. By the middle of January 
many furnaces were banked, many men on 
half time; and it was announced that if the 
situation continued for another month the 
companies would be forced to resort to 
drastic curtailment. 


The result of continued business stag- 
nation was a steady increase in unemploy- 
ment. In January, 1926, the number of 
unemployed assisted by the Government 
was 547. During the week ending Jan. 
13, 1927, the number so assisted increased 
from 17,000 to 27,000, while two weeks 
later the number had reached 45,000. 
Compared with England, the unemploy- 
ment problem in France was not a serious 
one; but the problem is new in France, 
and the significant fact was not the num- 


ber of unemployed, but the steady and ~ 


rapid increase in numbers. This was in- 


deed the only situation out of which the 


Socialists could make any capital. On 
Jan. 14, Léon Blum, stating that there were 
“hundreds of thousands of unemployed” 
in France, demanded more frequent dis- 
cussions of the matter in the Chamber. 
Premier Poincaré replied that there were 
not at that time more than 20,000 unem- 
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ployed, and that the prob- © 

lem, however serious, could 

not be solved by oratory. 
He therefore refused the de- 
mand of the Socialists, and 
was sustained by a vote of 
365 to 182. 

This vote was an indica- 
tion of the strength of the 
Poincaré Government. No 
opposition could make much 
headway against the Premier 
in view of his extraordinary 


tinued business depression 
was due, not so much to the 
rise of the franc as to the 
fear that it would not re- 
main at its present level. 
For a month the franc had 
been stable enough, and in 
keeping it stable the Gov- 
ernment had done its part. 
- But how long would this 
continue? Why did the Pre- 
‘mier still delay the stabili- 
zation? Was he bent, in be- 
half of the bondholders, on 
raising thefranc still higher? 
Such were the questions peo- 
ple were asking, and it was 
undoubtedly this uncertainty 
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success in “boosting” the 
franc and in improving the  {f 
financial situation of the ff 
Government. Even the con- ne 
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that made for business depression and un- 


employment. 


THE PREMIER’S STATEMENT 


This general uncertainty, and specifi- 
cally the plans of the Government for 


transferring the match monopoly to pri- 
vate hands in return for an advance of 
some $80,000,000 to the State, led the Fi- 
nance Commission to ask for a statement 
from the Premier as to his financial poli- 


cies and on Jan. 25 Premier Poincaré 


complied. What the Finance Commis- 
sion wanted to know specifically was 
the intentions of the Premier with re- 
spect to the crucial question of stabilizing 
the franc. On this point the Premier said: 
“We will do everything within our power 
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DRAWING CLOSER 


“Come on, children, just be patient a little longer and the 
barrier will fall and we shall go on with the invasion where 
we left it in 1918” 


—Le Rire, Paris 


to maintain the franc stable at between 
122 and 123 to the pound sterling.” (Ap- 
proximately 25 to the dollar.) He did not 
promise that this could be done, but he 
presented the reasons for thinking that it 
was not impossible to do it. Further than 
this the Premier was unwilling to go; the 
final stabilization of the franc, he said, de- 
pended on factors and arrangements at 
present indefinite and incomplete. 
Indefinite as it was, the statement of 
Premier Poincaré was well received, and 
it had the immediate effect of inspiring a 
greater confidence in the economic situa- 
tion, which was reflected in an advance in 
the price of French stocks. That the Gov- 
ernment would be able to maintain the 
franc at substantially 25 to the dollar was 
not doubted, in view of the extensive cred- 
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its which it possessed abroad. On Jan. 24 


there arrived in New York a gold shipment 
of $20,000,000 to be deposited in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Such foreign credits 
the Government had been steadily accumu- 
lating; and at the time of the Premier’s 
statement it had at its disposal some $400,- 
000,000. With this amount to draw on, it 
was understood that the Government would 
be prepared to keep the franc stable by 
purchasing foreign exchange at a fixed 
price to any amount. But if the Govern- 
ment could stabilize the franc, indepen- 
dently of foreign loans, and, accordingly, 
independently of a ratification of the debt 
agreements, why not stabilize it perma- 
nently? The answer to that question was 


understood to be the Premier’s desire to re- . 


coup the French bondholders still further. 
His statement before the Finance Commis- 
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sion implied that the present stabilization — 


at 25 to the dollar would be only tempo- 


rary, and for the purpose of enabling busi- _ 
ness and prices to adjust themselves to the — 


then level, whereupon a further advance 


would be made and a new adjustment to — 


the higher level. How far could this stage- 


by-stage raising of the franc be carried? M. | 
Caillaux took occasion to point out that it — 
would be dangerous to carry it too far 
because of the internal debt of 300,000,- 


000,000 francs. No such burden, he said, 
at the pre-war valuation, could possibly 


be carried. M. Caillaux favored imme- _ 
diate stabilization. The Premier obviously _ 
had different views; and without aiming — 


to re-establish the pre-war value of the 


franc, his policy was understood to con- | 


template some further approach to the 
pre-war value. 
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Nations—League of Nations) to her companion, Sir Austen' 
Briand, Stresemann and Mussolini] are still running after 
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Germany’s New Coalition Ministry 
By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Associate Professor of History, Columbia University 


FTER lasting for more than six weeks, 
Germany’s bitter and most compli- 
cated Ministerial crisis came to an 

end on Jan. 31, when the fourth Cabinet, 
headed by Dr. Wilhelm Marx, was sworn 
into office. 
tion, composed of Centrists, Populists 
(German People’s Party and Bavarian Peo. 
ple’s Party) and Nationalists, is as follows: 

Dr. WILHELM Marx (Centrist)—-Chan- 
cellor and Minister of Occupied Areas. 

Dr. WALTHER VON KEUDELL (German 
Nationalist)—-Vice Chancellor and Min- 
‘ister of the Interior. 

Dr. GusTAv STRESEMANN 
Party)—Foreign Affairs. 

Herr KoEHLER (Centrist)—Finance. 

Dr. JULIUS CURTIUS (People’s Party)— 
Economics. 


(Peoples’ 


Dr. HeErNRICH BrAUNS’ (Centrist)— 
Labor. 

Dr. Oskar Hercr (German National- 
ist)—Justice. 


Dr. GTTo GESSLER—Defense. 

Dr. WALTHER SCHAETZEL (Bavarian 
People’s Party)—Posts and Telegraphs. 
WitHELM Kocu (German National- 
ist) Communications. 

Martin ScCHIELE (German National- 
ist)—Agriculture. 


The first official move toward securing 
a new Ministry was made on Jan. 10 when 
President Hindenburg invited Dr. Curtius, 
right-hand man of Dr. Stresemann and 
Minister of Commerce, to form a Cabinet. 
At the same time he informed all parties 
as well as the public at large that to be 
satisfactory the new Cabinet must (1) ob- 
tain a sound parliamentary majority (2) 
continue the foreign policy initiated by 
Dr. Stresemann four years ago; and (3) 
protect the army by keeping it free from 
political control. Though he made no of- 
ficial statement, it was also currently 
rumored that he hoped a bourgeois Cab- 
inet might be chosen. After a five-day ef- 
fort in which he was unsuccessful in bridg- 
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The new Government coali-’ 


ing the gap between the Centrist laborites 


and “big business,” Curtius gave up the — 


task. 

The President then turned to ex-Chan- 
cellor Marx, partly because of his avail- 
ability and partly because the Centrists in 
a resolution declared that they would sup- 
port a middle party coalition composed of 
Centrists, Democrats, German and_ Ba- 
varian People’s parties. Marx accepted 
the call and for a time appeared to be on 
the verge of forming another middle party 
minority coalition, but this came to 
naught on Jan. 20. President Hindenburg 
then requested Marx to form an out-and- 
out bourgeois Ministry composed of the 
Centre and Right parties. “The new Goy- 
ernment,” he wrote, “even if it does not 
include the representatives of the Left par- 
ties, nevertheless shall have the special 
duty of protecting the righteous interests 
of the broad working masses, serving all 
classes of the German people and of solv- 
ing the important political, economic and 
social problems which confront us.” The 
President’s letter to Chancellor Marx 


bluntly demanding the formation of a - 


bourgeois Cabinet aroused harsh criticism 
in a section of the Liberal press. Such 
organs as the Berliner Tageblatt and the 
Vossische Zeitung averred that the Presi- 
dent, as Chief Executive, had no right to 
dictate which political parties should be in 
the Government, and that by so doing he 
had exceeded his constitutional powers. 
No sooner were the President’s wishes 
known than the Centrists issued a mani- 
festo stating the terms on which they would 
consent to act with the Nationalists. The 
fundamental points were as_ follows: 
Recognition of the German Republic as 
the only form of German State at present 
admissible; reform of the German Army 
to insure recruits loyal to the Republican 
Constitution; adherence to the League of 
Nations and the Locarno treaties; evacua- 
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tion of the Rhineland through a closer 
rapprochement with France. The pro- 
nouncement was drafted by a committee of 
three which included the stanch Republi- 
can leader, ex-Chancellor Wirth, and was 
adopted unanimously by the Centrist 
Deputies’ caucus. The Centrists’ pro- 
posals were long debated by the National- 
ists and were accepted on Jan. 27 on con- 
dition that the Nationalists be ‘allotted four 
posts in the new Ministry. 

Just as the Cabinet was about completed 
two factors tended to give it a temporary 
setback. The first was the early reports 
of the provincial elections in Thuringia, 
which took place during the last week in 
January. On the basis of incomplete re- 
turns it appeared that the Socialists and 
Extreme Right had made sweeping gains. 
Complete returns, however, while showing 
gains for the Moderate Left, failed to bear 
out the earlier indications as far as the 
reactionaries were concerned. 


The second and far more dangerous 
factor was the rejection by President Hin- 
denburg and Chancellor Marx of Judge 
Walther Graef, the Nationalists’ selection 
for Minister of Justice. At first it ap- 
peared as if the Nationalists might split 
over what the ultra-reactionary wing of 
the party termed as uncalled-for “Presi- 
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SCHEIDEMANN’S SPEECH ON THE GERMAN ARMY 
The world has, the 


“Away with the masquerade! 
right to know what stands behind it’’ 


—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
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dential interference.” The matter, how- 


ever, was finally patched up by substitut-— 
ing Dr. Keudell for Graef. In political 


quarters Graef’s withdrawal was regarded 


as another victory for Dr. Stresemann, who - 


was said to feel that Graef’s appointment 
would greatly damage Germany’s position 
abroad. 
The Democrats refused to join the Min- 
istry largely because they were opposed 
to compulsory religious instruction in Ger- 
many’s public schools, a proposition which 


had the backing of both the Centrists and- 


the Nationalists. It was said that the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy had not only long 
agitated for a religious education bill, but 


desired a concordat between Germany and — 


the Vatican. The Nationalists, who include 
large numbers of Evangelical Protestants, 
were equally keen for compulsory re- 
ligious training in the schools. The Ger- 
man People’s Party, on the other hand, 
was anti-clerical. 


The new Governmental coalition can 
count not only on the full support of its 


respective parties, but on the twenty-one 


votes of the Economic Union, making a 


total of 270 against the 222 mustered by 


the opposition parties—Socialists, Demo- 


crats, Communists and the Voelkische— — 


which are not likely to stand together on 
any important issue. The Marx 
Ministry consequently has met 
the first condition imposed by 
President von Hindenburg, viz., 
that the new Cabinet should have 
a clear parliamentary majority. 
Through the Nationalists’ accept- 


policy, with its Locarno and 
League of Nations, as defined in 
the “guiding principles” formu- 
lated by the Chancellor, the 
President’s second condition was 
met. His third, that there should 
be no interference with the Ger- 
man Army on the part of politi- 
cians, is guaranteed by the reten- 
tion of Dr. Gessler as the civilian 
head of the Reichswehr, 

As had been foreseen, this last 
development forced Dr. Gessler 
out of the Democratic Party. 
Rather than face the expul- 


ance of Dr. Stresemann’s foreign — 
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GERMANY’S BOND WITH THE ALLIES 


“There are neither conquerors nor conquered,” says Briand. 


“A firm bond of recip- 


rocal trust binds us together’”’ 


sion that would surely have been pro- 
nounced against him for his insistence on 
remaining in office, despite the party’s 
orders, the Minister formally ceased to be 
a Democrat on Jan. 28. Notice of his re- 
tirement from the political party which 
seven years ago elevated him to the Min- 
isterial rank, which he has held ever since, 
was sent to Dr. Koch, Democratic floor 
leader. 

Junker representatives in the Govern- 
ment are Oskar Hergt, Nationalist floor 
leader and royal Prussian Finance Min- 
ister during the war; Dr. Keudell, son of 
a one-time German Ambassador to the 
Quirinal who was one of Bismarck’s inti- 


--Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


mate friends; and Dr. Schiele, who re- 
signed as Minister of the Interior in the 
Luther Cabinet when the Nationalists re- 
fused to countenance the Locarno treaties. 
Other Ministerial newcomers are Heinrich 
Koehler, the Finance Minister, who has 
held the same post in the Government of 
Baden, a Free State since 1920, and Dr. 
Walther Schaetzel, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who handled the postal service in 
Bavaria to that State’s entire satisfaction. 
Herr Koehler is one of the Catholic 
Centre’s three Cabinet officers, the others 
being Dr. Marx and Dr. Brauns. Dr. 
Stresemann and Dr. Curtius represent the 
People’s Party, and Dr. Schaetzel the Ba- 
varian People’s Party. 
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Fascist Concentration of Power in Italy 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


Professor of History, Vassar College 


HE development of the Fascist régime 

in Italy since the beginning of the 
year showed itself in several lines, 
namely in education, in local government 
and in the reorganization of the police. In 
education the question at issue was the con- 
tinued existence of the Catholic Pioneers or 
“Young Explorers” (the Italian equivalent 
of Boy Scouts) side by side with the Fas- 
cist Balilla (the Fascist Boy Scouts). In 
the eyes of the Pope the latter is an anti- 
_ religious rival to the Catholic organiza- 
tions, imperiling the proper education of 
Christian youth, while the Fascists regard 
the Catholic associations as representing a 
party hostile to the State. Premier Mus- 
solini settled the matter by issuing a decree 
suppressing the Young.Explorers organiza- 
- tions in towns of less than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants and incorporating them in the Ba- 
lillas. Before the decree could be put into 
effect, however, the Pope forestalled the 
_ Government by himself ordering the dis- 
solution of Catholic organizations in towns 


~~ of less than 20,000 inhabitants. The others 


he declared to be completely autonomous 
and left it to the individual association to 
remain as at present or to join the national 
institution of Balillas. - 


The Catholic organizations, the Pope 
protested, were above and beyond all po- 
litical parties, while the Balillas were 
closely connected with politics. He further 
stressed his objections, expressed in earlier 
statements, to the Fascist conception of 
‘the State, and made it clear that if the 
Catholic associations were to die he pro- 
posed that it should not be “by the hand 
of man.” At the same time the general 
temper of his letter was decidedly concilia- 
tory. “It would be unjust and unworthy,” 
he declared, “to attribute to the measures 
we have taken before God and man any 
Intention of animosity or reprisal. We 
wish, on the contrary, to spare them (the 
Fascist Government) the ungrateful task 
of dissolving so many sections of good and 
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peaceful Young Explorers in which the 
population of small centres took so much 
pride.” Further, he did not wish to create 
any difficulties for the Fascist Government 
and suggested as a practical measure that 
the Catholic education of the Scouts who 
were incorporated in the Balillas should be 
continued by priests chosen in agreement 
with leaders of the Balillas and the local 
bishops. The suggestion was taken up by 
the Tribuna, the official Fascist organ, 
which assured the Pontiff that the Govern- 
ment would not interfere with the education 
of the Scouts and praised the Pope for his 
moderation. 

Fascist control of education in general, 
however, is furthered by the decree pub- 
lished on Jan. 21, which reads: , 


Professors in royal universities, royal 


institutes of superior instruction and other 


professors of similar rank are to be dis- 
missed from service when, for [political] 
manifestations in connection with their of- 
fice, or even outside their office, they do not 
give full assurance of faithful fulfillment of 
their duties, or if they place themselves in a 
condition of incompatibility with the gen- 
eral political aims of the Government. 


All professors are, furthermore, by the 
same decree, required to take the following 
oath on assuming office: 

I swear to be faithful to the King and 
the royal successors, loyally to observe the 
Constitution and other laws of the kingdom, 
to exercise my office of teaching and all 
my academic duties with the object of 
forming hard-working, upright citizens 
devoted to their country. To that end I 
do not belong and will not belong to any 
association or political party whose activ- 
ities are irreconcilable with the duties of 
my office. 


The decree also provides that schools, 
colleges and universities may be abolished 
by the Italian Government if their teach- 
ings show disrespect of the institutions 
and principles of Italy’s existing social 
system; that the Government may dismiss 
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administrative magistrates whose official 
or personal activities or opinions are in- 


compatible with the general political ten- 
dency of the State authorities; and that 


_ persons not possessing the requisite moral 


and political regularity shall not be ad- 
mitted to competitions as teachers or pro- 
fessors, or if they should be admitted and 
should qualify, they are not in any case 
to be appointed. 

The control of the Central Government, 
mot only over education but over local 
government through the prefects, has been 
much in evidence. Premier Mussolini, in 
his capacity of Minister of the Interior, is- 
sued a circular to the prefects in which he 
laid down the following six principles: 

(1) The prefect is the highest authority 
of the State in the province. All citizens, 
and above all, those enrolled in the rank 


_ of the Fascisti, are to cooperate with him. 


There can be no divided authority. (2) 
The defense of the existing régime is an 
all-important responsibility, but there are 
to be no reprisals. The epoch of violence 
and disorder is ended. (3) The public order 
must not be disturbed. (4) Finances must 
be administered with scrupulous honesty. 
Profiteers must be eliminated from every 
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organization. (5) Special attention is to 
be given to those who were crippled in war 
and to the mothers and widows of those 
who lost their lives. (6) The prefect is no 
longer a mere electoral agent of former 
times. It is to him that the life of the 
province is to look for initiative, direction 
and co-ordination, 


The Government is also strengthening 
its control through the extension of the 
powers of the Department of Public Se- 
curity. Under this new program of police 
regulations is included a closer oversight 
of the manufacture and sale of arms and 
explosives; of public entertainments and 
of the production of photographs and pic- 
tures. A strict control of passports is in- 
stituted and also the requirement in the 
case of suspicious persons of cards of 
identification. Special provisions are made 
for police on the frontiers in the maritime 
provinces and on the railroads. Quicker 
means of communication between the vari- 
ous parts of the police service is arranged 
for, and a reorganization of the whole 
personnel. The Government is thus brought 
into the closest relation with the entire life 
of the people. 


Italian Penetration of the Balkans 
By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


RACKETED with Italian dominance 
B of the Mediterranean, in the far- 

sweeping plans that issue from the 
Chigi Palace, is Italian hegemony of the 
Balkans. Neither object has as yet been 
completely attained, but progress is being 
made almost daily in the direction of both. 
The steady unfolding of the Mussolinian 
program to the east of the Adriatic and 
the repercussion produced thereby have 
continued in the past month to overshadow 
all else in that section of the world. 

In the first place, there is the keener 
realization of what the Italo-Albanian 
treaty of Nov. 27 (now in effect) 
means, an€ of the situation—not exclud- 
ing war—which it is capable of produc- 
ing. There has been time to scrutinize 


the agreement in its historical setting. It 
has been vividly recalled, for example, that 
by the terms of the secret treaty of April 
26, 1915, between Italy and the Allied 
Powers (Great Britain, France and Russia), 
Italy was to have Albania as part of her 
reward for going into the war on the Allied 
side; that at the time of the armistice Italy 
was in actual possession of three-quarters 
of the country; and that President Wilson’s 
refusal to sanction this part of the 1915 
pact was mainly responsible for the emer- 
gence of Albania as an independent re- 
public, and was also one of the chief 
causes of the violent reaction against him 
in Italy during the later stages of the 
Peace Conference. =% 

It has also come to light that manoeu- 
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vres preliminary to the November treaty 
began last Summer, when the Italian Min- 
ister at Tirana, Baron Aliosi, presented to 
the Albanian President, Ahmed Zogu, an 
extraordinary document, with the naive 
suggestion that prompt signature would 
“make Mussolini happy.” The purport of 
this paper was that Italy would give Al- 
bania 2,000 rifles, 2,000 uniforms and one 
or two mountain batteries, and to the Pres- 
ident personally a gratuity of 50,000,000 
lire, if the Italian Government were. al- 
lowed to assume a protectorate over the 
country. To create.a plausible excuse, a 
revolution was to be started in the North. 

Taken aback, President Zogu asked, and 
with some difficulty obtained, a little time 
to consider the proposal; whereupon he re- 


' ported it to the British, French and Yugo- 


slav legations and awaited results. The 
British Minister stirred up his Government, 
and presently the British Ambassador at 


Rome interviewed the Duce, who blandly | 


declared that Signor sAliosi had exceeded 
his instructions and that President Zogu, 
too, had misinterpreted the plan. 


The project seemed to have been checked. 
But it was not for long, for in a month 
the British Minister at Tirana was recalled. 
In a few weeks more, Albania’s appeal to 
the League of Nations for protection 
proved futile; the “revolution” made its 
scheduled appearance; the November 
treaty was signed, and the revolution sub- 
sided. 

As was to have been expected, the nation 
that has taken most offense is Yugoslavia. 
Belgrade resents the stealthy manner in 
which the agreement was brought about, 
dislikes the increase of Italian influence in 
Albanian affairs, and fears the eventual 
extension of Italian dominance throughout 
the Balkans. As was pointed out in last 
month’s issue, the situation had much to do 
with bringing on a severe Ministerial crisis, 
and of late there has been vigorous press 
opposition to ratification of the Nettuno 
agreement whereby Italy was lately granted 
special trading privileges in Yugoslavia. 
Stranger things have happened, however, 
than that the country should be placated 
by a concession to her of some portions of 
the northern Albanian territory—sections 


which, in fact, were in Serbian hands at 
the close of the war, - 


Whether or not Belgrade will be won 


over to a cordial acceptance of what has 
happened in Albania, Mussolini’s policy 
in the Balkans stands clearly revealed as 
having two main objectives. The first is 
the building of a series of agreements and 
relationships with the States on Yugo- 


slavia’s borders of such a nature that that — 


country will find itself completely sur- 
rounded by Italy’s friends. The second 
is the expulsion of France from the influ- 
ential position she has hitherto held in 
Balkan affairs, especially through Yugo- 
slavia’s membership in the Little Entente. 


Realization of both purposes is already 
well advanced. Starting on the South the 
new treaty puts Italy in a position of un- 
doubted predominance in Albania. Ahmed 
Zogu, President of Albania, took office as 
the sworn foe of Italy, and until lately 
could be counted upon to resist any exten- 
sion of Italian influence in his country. 
He seems now to have succumbed com- 
pletely to blandishments from Rome. 
Greece has hardly been reduced to a state 
of vassalage to Italy, as has sometimes 
been asserted; indeed, there are signs of a 


recrudescence of Greek independence in~ 


foreign relations. But it cannot be denied 
that the country is in a decidedly humiliat- 
ing position owing to the continued occu- 
pation by Italy of the Dodecanese Islands, 
inhabited by Greeks. 


Bulgaria occupies a strategic position in 
the plan to spread the Italian net over 
the Balkans. The state of her politics and 
finances renders her peculiarly susceptible 
to Machiavellian manipulations on twen- 
tieth century lines, and already Italian 
capital is very active in the land, financing 
the tobacco industry and the bulk of the 
export business. The Banca Commerciale 
Italiana e Bulgara is the country’s most 
important banking institution. Rumanian 
policy has regularly been pro-Italian, and 
Bucharest’s coldness to Belgrade’s fears of 
Italian penetration of the Balkans has re- 
mained unaffected by the late Albanian 
treaty, notwithstanding that Rumania, like 
Yugoslavia, is a member of the Little En- 
tente. Only a few months ago an impor- 
tant Italo-Rumanian treaty was chronicled 
in these pages. 

To the north lies Hungary; and in that 
direction particularly interesting develop- 
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ments are in progress. In relation to Hun- 
gary Italy has two principal aims—first, 
to prevent the restoration of the old dual 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and, second, 
to assure herself of Budapest’s support 
against Yugoslavia, if required. Through- 
out the past month it has been generally 
understood that Premier Bethlen will soon 
go to Rome for a series of conferences 
with Mussolini; and the topics of conver- 
sation have been unofficially indicated as 
(1) the solution of the Hungarian throne 
problem, (2) the basis uf . personal union 
of Hungary and Rumania, and (3) the 
Italian offer of Fiume as a Hungarian 
free port. So far as the first matter is con- 
cerned, things seem to have shaped them- 
selves so that Count Bethlen can make 
whomever he chooses King of Hungary, as 
far as Hungary is herself concerned. He, 
however, needs the support of one or two 
of the great Powers, and is naturally turn- 
ing to Mussolini, who has always befriend- 
ed him, as also have the British. 

The second subject, i. e., the proposed 
personal union of Hungary and Rumania, 
seems very unlikely to eventuate in «ction. 
But even the suggestion interests Italy— 
particularly since it might easily be turned 
to account (irrespective of whether the 
union actually takes place) in the further 
isolation of Yugoslavia. The matter of a 
Hungarian free port on the Adriatic has 
so far advanced that Italy and Yugoslavia 
are actively bidding against each other for 
Hungarian favor, the former having of- 
fered Fiume and the latter Spalato. The 
Italians are at a geographical advantage in 
the contest in that Fiume is nearer to Hun- 
gary, but also at a disadvantage in that 
Hungarian goods, in order to reach Fiume, 
have first to traverse Yugoslav territory. 

The net result of all these (and other) 
developments has been to enhance Italian 
prestige and influence throughout Balkan 
Europe and by so much to weaken the po- 
sition of France as adviser and guide in 
Balkan affairs. Paris is doing what she 
can to revive her declining influence 
especially by promoting the proposed— 
although not very probable—union of 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, But for more 
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than a year Italy has unquestionably been 
leading the dance; to which one may add. 
that with the Albanian treaty she has ap- 
preciably increased the tempo. A major 
question that hovers in the background is 
whether or not Great Britain, as many 
things seem to indicate, is solidly behind 
Italy in the entire business, and, if so, 
whether Europe is tending to drift into 
Franco-German and Anglo-Italian camps. 

Another thread in the tangled skein of 
Ttalo-Yugoslav relations came into view in 
the middle of January, when the Monte- 
negrin Committee for National Defense 
published from Rome a manifesto de- 
manding Yugoslav evacuation of Monte- 
negro and a union of Montenegro and 
Herzegovina into an independent State. 
Yugoslavia, it will be recalled, hastily an- 
nexed Montenegro in 1918 without her 
consent and over the protest of her 
King, Nicholas, who was dispossessed and 
forced into exile. Italy (whose Queen is a 
daughter of the deposed monarch) for a 
time sought to undo what had been done, 
to the end that Nicholas (who died in 
1921) or his heir might be restored. But 
the effort failed, and the Montenegrin | 
question was supposed to have passed into 
oblivion. 

Rightly or wrongly, the January mani- 
festo from Rome was regarded at Belgrade 
as inspired by Italian influence and as in- 
dicating that Italy is likely to follow up 
the Albanian treaty by reviving the neigh- 
boring Montenegrin issue. The Yugoslavs 
assert that there is only a trifling minority 
of Montenegrins who prefer independence 
to union with Yugoslavia, and in fact in- 
sist that there never has been any Monte- 
negrin question except as Rome has stirred 
it up. There is, however, a kingdomless 
“king” of Montenegro (Prince Michel, 19- 
year-old grandson of Nicholas) ; there is a 
royalist party of considerable strength; 
and while it is impossible to know defi- 
nitely the present attitude of the people in 
such a remote and undeveloped land as 
Montenegro, the presence of a smal] Mon- 
tenegrin Federalist Party in the Parliament 
at Belgrade indicates that the autonomy 
idea, at least, is still alive. 
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By ARTHUR B. DARLING 
Assistant Professor of History, Yale University _ 


ANY Europeans and Americans, as 
z M they have watched developments in 


Russia during the past months, 
have become more and more convinced 
that the Soviet authorities are still persist- 
ing in their determination to overturn the 
capitalistic and imperialistic organization 


of the world, despite the overtures of Stalin 


and his associates for restoration of diplo- 
matic and financial relations with the 
Western Powers, despite the professions of 
the Soviet Government that it had no part 
in the plans of the Communist Interna- 
tional for “world revolution.” These West- 
ern onlookers pointed to the contributions 
of the Russian trade unions to the British 
coal strike as evidence that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment hoped to break down the political 
structure of Great Britain, and, in such a 
mood, they saw an elaborate Soviet scheme 
behind recent happenings in Asia. 

During September, 1926, a Japanese 
squadron visited Constantinople, and its 
Adiniral made a formal call upon Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha at Angora. This epi- 
sode, ordinarily of no particular moment, 
took on great significance for Western ob- 
servers when, in October, a Persian Minis- 
ter of high rank also went to Angora in 
company with the Turkish Minister to 
Persia after they had made a long visit 
together in Moscow. Moreover, in Novem- 
ber, the Chinese Minister to the United 
States also appéared in Angora on a spe- 
cial mission. And finally Tchitcherin, the 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, himself met 
the Turkish Foreign Minister in conference 
at Odessa. Recalling that the Soviet Union 
had recently negotiated treaties with Lith- 
uania, Persia, Afghanistan, as well as Tur- 
key, and had sponsored a rapprochement 
between Turkey and Persia, the Western 
onlookers thereupon reached the conclu- 
sion that the Soviet Government, through 
the Turkish Government as intermediary, 
was marshaling the forces of the Fast-—— 
Mohammedan and Buddhist—in a con- 


certed movement against their imperialistic 
Christian overlords. 
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The Soviet Government, to be sure, an- 
nounced that its treaty with Afghanistan 
was like its treaty with Lithuania—a pact 
of non-aggression which pledged each 


party to refrain from attacking the other | 


or indulging itself in propaganda hostile 


to the other within its territory, and a pact — 
which required each party to be neutral if 


the other became involved in hostilities 
with a third Power. But to suspicious Eu- 
ropeans and Americans such an announce- 


ment did not necessarily mean that there 
were no secret clauses of an aggressive 


nature, no agreement aimed at Great 
Britain’s control of India. And if they 
needed any support for their suspicions 
they had but to think of the activity of 
Bolshevist propagandists in China and 
their participation with the Cantonese in a 


movement the primary purpose of which ~ 


seemed to be to subvert European and 
American interests there. 

From this point of view the going and 
coming of Japanese, Persian, Turkish, 
Afghan, Chinese and Russian diplomats 


appeared to reveal a Bolshevist scheme to 


direct a Pan-Asiatic League in a grand at- 
tack upon the Western world. But were we 
to grant that the Soviet leaders actually 
had such hopes, we would have to take into 
consideration factors which would make an 
Asiatic organization under Bolshevist hege- 


mony extremely unlikely, if not impossible. 


For reasons of national pride, if for no 
other, Japan would hardly yield first place 
in the Orient to the Soviet Union. The 
Japanese overture to Turkey—if, indeed, it 


was an overture——did not come so much 
from a desire to cooperate with Russia in | 


the affairs of the Orient as from rivalry. 
However amicable may have been the 
agreement between Japan and the Soviet 
Union with respect to the oil fields of 
Sakhalin, that agreement was made in def- 
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erence to Japan’s assumption that its in- 


terests were superior. Furthermore, Japan’s — 


future—both military and economic— 
seems to depend upon the raw materials 
and the markets of China; Japan, in con- 


sequence, can hardly permit Russia, or any 
gs other foreign Power, to dominate Chinese 
affairs. And it is not unreasonable to as- 
sert that the Soviet authorities are aware 
E of that fact. 
x Nor can the Soviet leaders rely upon 
Afghanistan to take the offensive for the 
Soviet Union. The Afghans, perhaps, 
would not fear to risk their independence 
in an attack upon British authority in 
_ India. The British have already learned 
the fighting qualities of the Afghans and 
have experienced the difficulties of pene- 
i trating the mountainous country of the 
3 Afghan State; and Soviet armies, if sent to 
Bb bring that State into the Soviet Union, 
= would find the terrain no easier. More- 
-_. over, the Afghans are proudly conscious of 
: their past; they remember that their sway 
= once extended down into the northern proy- 
'_inces of India; they know that their kins- 
men still bulk large in the population 
- under British rule. In view 
of these circumstances, So- 
viet armies which might 
come to conquer territory at 
q the expense of Great Britain 
might discover that the con- 
quering would be done for 
the benefit of Afghanistan 
and not the Soviet Union. 
z In the meantime, as an in- 
land country, Afghanistan 
has good reason to maintain 
friendship with the neighbor 
__. which controls the way to the 
sea. Its status as a neutral 
buffer State, between the 
Soviet Union and British 
India, is peculiarly valuable 
: to Afghanistan itself as well 
as its neighbors. The treaty 
with the Soviet Union, there- 
fore, seems to have been no 
more than a mutual defen- 
sive measure, to have had no 
other purpose than to estab- 
lish mutual neutrality in a 
formal agreement. 

Even though their Com- 
munist ideas seem to have 
made remarkable growth in re 
the fertile soil of China, the 
Soviet authorities can by 
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no means be sure that the Chinese will 
be any more subservient to Russian di- | 
rection than the Afghans, once the Chi- 
nese have thrown off foreign domination, | 
concessions, conventional tariffs and extra- 
territoriality. The national aspirations of 
China are very likely to run counter to. 
Russian interests. And certainly no Euro- 
pean dare prophesy that the Turkish and 
Persian Governments will carry their ap- 
parent cooperation with the Soviet Govern- | 
ment beyond the limits of their own inter- 
ests. It has not been Communism but the 
capitalistic institutions of Western Europe 
that have fascinated Mustapha Kemal; and 
however much Riza Khan, the Shah of — 
Persia, may have endeavored to build his 
throne upon reforms for the welfare of the 
Persian people he has not sought to re- 
place himself as Shah with the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat or any other class in 
Persian society. 
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Senator Borah: ‘‘Don’t be afraid, Uncle Sam; all the dog 
wants is a little petting” 


—Adams Service 
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When such factors as these have to be 
taken into consideration it is asking too 
much to expect us to believe that Stalin 
and those about him in the Soviet Govern- 
ment have serious hope of creating an 
Asiatic league under Bolshevist direction 
to assume the offensive against Europe 
and America. Moreover, there is to be 
drawn from the record of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment itself strong evidence which de- 
prives that thesis of credibility. Stalin and 
his ‘associates have indicated time and 
again, even before their struggle with the 


opposition of Trotsky, Kamenev and Zino- 


viev, that they really desire friendly agree- 
ments with Western Governments in order 
that they may borrow foreign capital to 


coordinate Soviet agriculture and industry | 


and in time to make the Russian people 
self-sufficient. When that day comes 
Stalin’s group may well afford to take its 
chances with the charge that in bringing 
stability and prosperity to the Soviet 
Union it subverted Communist theories 
with capitalistic practices. But in the mean- 
time, for obvious political reasons, that 
ruling group cannot abandon altogether 
the weapons by means of which the Czarist 
régime was destroyed. 

The Soviet leaders seem to have been 
able to convince the majority in the Com- 
munist Party—without whose support they 
cannot remain in power—that they must no 
longer associate the Soviet Government 
with “world revolution” if they wish for 
the future peace of Russia. Zinoviev has 
been dropped from his post as head of the 


Communist International; Bukharin, his 


successor, has declared that the advent of 
“world revolution” is postponed indefi- 
nitely. But those who would restore Rus- 
sia’s financial relations with foreign Pow- 
ers have still to prove to the Communist 
Party that the Russian trade unions should 
not involve themselves in the domestic af- 
fairs of foreign nations and that Com- 
munist agents from Russia should not stir 
Chinese feelings against British and Amer- 
1can commercial and religious institutions 
in China if the Soviet Government is to 
dispel the misgivings of the British and 
American Governments and is to secure the 
friendly relations between those countries 


and the Soviet Union which the Soviet 
leaders desire. 

In addition to these handicaps, resulting 
from domestic forces over which they have 
not yet obtained complete control, the So- 
viet authorities labor also under the vivid 
memory that Allied troops joined with the 
White armies which tried to overturn the 
Bolshevist régime after Red October, 1917. 
They believe that the League of Nations, 
with its seat at Geneva, in a country which 
has never properly apologized for the mur- 
der of a Soviet envoy, is committed to hos- 
tility toward the Soviet Union. They think 
that the Locarno pacts between the Allies 
and Germany are designed to “encircle” 
the Soviet State. They consider the recent 
Lithuanian coup d’état a move by the West- 
ern Powers, Great Britain in particular, to 
isolate Russia. As one representative of the 
Baltic States casually remarked to an 
American correspondent in Moscow: “Two 
years ago we were dreading the bogy of a 
Russian attack. Now they are actually 
afraid we will attack them.” And Voro- 
shilov, Soviet Commissar of War, speaking 
in January before the Communist Congress 
of Moscow, exclaimed: “All the countries 
surrounding us, backed by England, are 
energetically preparing to attack us. We 
must militarize our whole population, espe- 
cially the working classes, and we must 
conduct an active campaign in our news- 
papers to prepare the people for the 
struggle.” 

The Soviet leaders are afraid. Their 
foreign policy may appear, in certain 
lights, blustering and aggressive; but it is 
in reality marked by a strong desire for 
peace dictated by fear. Despite inconsis- 
tencies, its major purpose is self-defense. 
Far from wishing to take the offensive 
against the imperialistic Powers headed by 
Great Britain, the Soviet Government is 
seeking, first, to ring the Soviet Union 
about with neutral buffer States—Afehan- 
istan, Lithuania—and then to keep the So- 
viet Union on intimate terms with those 
countries which are resisting the domina- 
tion of the great Powers—Turkey, Persia, 
China—and finally, to occupy the chief 
enemy, Great Britain, with so much discon- 
tent in India, the Malay States and else- 
where that Great Britain may not have time 
or strength to turn upon the Soviet Union. 
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Foreign Relations 
By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 


Professor Emeritus of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


HE Government of Spain under the 
new form of civilian dictatorship 
has developed of late a distinct pol- 


icy of foreign relationship. Whether this 


is due to the activities of the young and 
vigorous Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Senor José M. de Yanguas, or to the 
gradual accumulation of experience since 
1923, is a question which may not be 
readily answered, but the fact that the 
present spokesman for the Government is 


_Sefior de Yanguas is worthy of attention. 


At the time of Sefior de Yanguas’s ap- 
pointment he was comparatively unknown 
to the Spanish public, although he had 
been for some time a member of the old 
Yet, at the age of 
29 he had been made a Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Madrid, 


and was later a delegate to the League of 


Nations, where he displayed much tact and 
ability. This ability and his inconspicuous 
political activity were high qualifications 
for General Primo de Rivera when making 
up a Cabinet which should be divorced 
from the old régime. The surprise which 
the appointment caused at first soon gave 
way to general satisfaction in the actions 
of the young man who assumed such im- 
portant responsibilities at the age of 34. 


According to reports from Madrid the 
Minister recently gave an interview to Dr. 
Andres Revesz, foreign editor of the jour- 
nal A. B. C., in which he explained at con- 
siderable length the chief aims of the for- 
eign policy of Spain. In reply to ques- 
tions Senor Yanguas replied that the Gov- 
ernment was moved by a 
strong desire to contribute toward the main- 
tenance of peace and to friendly relations 
with all countries, although, of course, it 
is but logical that we should be in closer 
relationship with the peoples of our race— 
Portugal and the South American republics. 
It is natural also that among the European 


States we should, both for historical and 
897 


geographical reasons, and in pursuance of 
mutual interests, be in closer touch with 
the big Occidental and Mediterranean 
powers, France, England and Italy. 


} 


On the question of the exact extent to 


which the withdrawal of Spain from the 
League of Nations is definite, the Minister 
said: 

It is so definite that in our coming bud- 
get we have deleted all mention of the 
League of Nations office we had in the 
Foreign Department. The office has been 
dissolved and its chief, Senor Balsera, has 
become a member of the Aerial High Coun- 
cil. : 


Any move to give to Spain a place on 
the Permanent Council of the League of 
Nations would have to come from that 


body. Such action remains problematical. 


Separation is an established fact, but this 
does not mean that Spanish policy has be- 
come one of isolation: 


On the contrary, Spain takes more inter- _ 


est than ever in its foreign relations— 
mostly, it is true, from an educational point 
of view, such as the encouragement of an 
international exchange of professors, stu- 
dents and books—or from the point of view 
of commerce, by signing commercial trea- 
ties in a conciliatory spirit, or, again, in 
the legal order by means of treaties or 
arbitration with European and American 
countries. 

The treaty with Italy is a recent exam- 
ple. This is merely a treaty of arbitration, 
friendship and neutrality. Negotiations for 
a treaty with France, which were begun 
at the same time and were developed along 
with the Italo-Spanish negotiations, are 
well in course, although they have been 
delayed somewhat by a closer study of the 
complicated mechanism of arbitration and 
conciliation, which can only result in a 
more efficient and more complete mutual 
understanding on legal matters. 


Seftor Yanguas described the relation- 
ship with the Americas as triangular, and 
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the policy of the Government as an en- 
deavor to be on most friendly terms both 
with the Latin-American countries and 
with the North American Republic: 

Our relations with Latin America are of 
a cultural, not of a political nature, and 
therefore have no bearing on North Amer- 
ica. Each side of the triangle is indepen- 
dent of the other two, and the three work 
without any friction. Our relations with 
the United States are mostly economic, 
whereas continental or Pan-American in- 
terrelation has more of a political aspect. 
Our enthusiastic participation in the Phila- 
delphia exhibition proved, among other 
things, the nature of our feelings toward 
the United States and our sincere desire to 
be in closer touch with them. 


The Minister desired to correct certain 
misleading comments made by part of the 
foreign press which saw in the calling of 
the Hispanic Air Congress about the time 
of the withdrawal from Geneva an effort 
on the part of Spain to create a sort of 
league between all Hispanic nations. He 
declared that the two questions were in no 
way connected, and that the call for the 
aerial congress was issued much prior to 
the meeting of the League Assembly last 
September. Differing in constitution from 


the European Aerial Association, there is 


in the Ibero-American Confederation of 
Aerial Navigation no board of control, but 
every State, whatever its size, has a vote. 


It is, therefore, “an association with a 


spirit of equality and democracy that is 
proper between peoples belonging to the 
same family.” 

As a final question of international im- 
port the attention of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs was called to the projected 
tunnel under the Strait of Gibraltar, a pos- | 
sibility which has once more come into- 
prominence. He admitted that civilization 
would gain much if it were made possible 
to travel by train from London to Cape 
Town, but he doubted if such a plan would 
materialize at an early date. He was of 
the opinion that motor service in Africa, 
and even to a greater extent the aerial 
service, would in the near future absorb so 
much of the traffic that there would not 
be enough left to balance the enormous 
expense which the construction of such a 
railroad would entail. A tunnel under the 
Strait would be a convenience for Spain 
in the administration of her African pos- 
sessions, but the Foreign Office is evident- 
ly not worrying about any international 
complications which might be involved. 


Powers’ Differences on Chinese 


Conflict 
By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


HE policy of the United States toward 
China was officially expounded by 
Secretary of State Kellogg on Jan. 

26, 1927. Most of the statement (which is 
printed in full at the end of this article) 
was a chronicle of events since the signing 
of the Washington treaties for the purpose 
of showing “the willingness of the United 
States to deal with China in the most lib- 
eral spirit,” and was doubtless intended to 
answer the implication in the British mem- 
orandum published on Dec. 25 that Great 
Britain was more liberal than any other 
Power in its attitude toward China. 


Mr. Kellogg’s statement, however, also 
affirmed the general policy that 
the United States has always desired the 
unity, the independence and prosperity of 
the Chinese nation. It has desired that tar- 
iff control and extraterrritoriality, provided 
by our treaties with China, should as early 
as possible be released. * * * This Govern- 
ment wishes to deal with China in a most 
liberal spirit. It holds no concessions in 
China and has never manifested any im- 
perialistic attitude toward that country. It 
desires, however, that its citizens be given 
equal opportunity with the citizens of the 
other Powers to reside in China and to pur- 
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Map oF CHINA AND NEIGHBORING TERRITORIES 


sue their legitimate occupations without 
special privileges, monopolies or spheres of 
special interest or influence. 


This appears to follow the historic pol- 
icy of the United States announced in a 
circular of July 3, 1900, during the Boxer 
disturbances and affirmed by Article 1 of 
the Nine-Power Washington treaty of 1922. 
The first of these documents asserted: 

The policy of the Government of the 
United States is to seek a solution which 
may bring about permanent safety and 
peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial 
and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and 
international law and safeguard for the 
world the principle of equal and impartial 


» trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 


By the Washington treaty the Powers, 
other than China, agreed: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most un- 


embarrassed opportunity to China to de- 
velop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable Government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose 
of effectually establishing and maintaining 
the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations 
throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of 
conditions in China in order to seek special 
rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly 
States, and from countenancing action inim- 
ical to the security of such States. 


A comparison of these statements sug: 


gests that the release of treaty privileges in 
China is a new policy, though the elimina- 
tion of extraterritoriality is foreshadowed 
in the commercial treaty of 1903 and the 
fifth resolution of the Washington confer- 
ence. 

As to particular policies applicable to 
the existing circumstances of China Mr. 
Kellogg said: 

The Government of the United States is 
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ready now to continue the negotiations on 
the entire subject of the tariff and extra- 
territoriality or to take up negotiations on 
behalf of the United States alone. The only 
question is with whom it shall negotiate. 
* * * Tf China can agree upon the appoint- 
ment of delegates representing the authori- 
ties or the people of the country, we are 
prepared to negotiate such a treaty. How- 
ever, existing treaties which were ratified 
by the Senate of the United States cannot 
be abrogated by the President, but must be 
superseded by new treaties negotiated with 
somebody representing China and _ subse- 
quently ratified by the Senate of the United 
Statess cu * 

The Government of the United States ex- 
pects that the people of China and their 
leaders will recognize the right of American 
citizens in China to protection for life and 
property during the period of conflict for 
which they are not responsible. In the event 
that the Chinese authorities are unable to 
afford such protection it is the fundamental 
duty of the United States to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens. It is with 
the possible necessity of this in view that 
American naval forces are now in Chinese 
waters. 


This differs from the British memoran- 
dum of Dec. 25 in asserting an intention to 
maintain treaty rights until they are super- 


_ seded by new treaties, whereas the former 


suggested that, in recognition “both of the 
essential justice of the Chinese claim for 
treaty revision and the difficulty under 
present conditions of negotiating new 
treaties in place of the old,” their tra- 
ditional attitude of rigid insistence on 
the strict letter of treaty rights” be modi- 
fied, and especially that the Washington 
conference surtaxes be immediately 
granted. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION 


Closely associated with this difference is 
Mr. Kellogg’s intimation that negotiations 
might be carried on with delegates who 
represent “the people” of China, even if 
they do not represent “the authorities” of 
China, whereas the British memorandum 
anticipated no possibility of formal treaty 
revision until there were a Government 
“possessing authority to enter into engage- 
ments in behalf of the whole of China.” 
Mr. Kelloge has not described how “the 
people of China” will be able to negotiate 


in the absence of such a Government, but — 


the papers have suggested a delegation — 


composed of representatives of each of the 
local de facto authorities. 
The Kellogg’ statement also differs in 


suggesting the possibility of independent ~ 


American negotiation. The British mem- 
orandum proposed “a joint declaration,” 


“full and frank consultation imposed on | 


all the Powers alike by Article 7 of the 
Nine-Power Pact” and “maintenance of the 
solidarity of the Powers.” Although the 
United States has in general cooperated 
with the Powers in Chinese policy since the 
Hay notes of 1899, before thav time it 
usually preferred an independent policy. 
In the use of force for protecting citizens 


mony with the announced intention of 
Great Britain in sending a considerable 
force to China, but on Jan. 25 President 
Coolidge had sought to differentiate the 
policies by pointing out that Great Britain 
had concessions to protect in China, while 
the United States had not. The President 
asserted that in China as elsewhere he put 
the protection of American citizens first. 

A resolution introduced in the House of 
Representatives on Jan. 4 by Mr. Porter, 
Chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, appeared to conform with 
executive policy in requesting the negotia- 
tion of new treaties superseding the un- 
equal treaties on a “wholly equal and re- 
ciprocal basis and such as will in no way 
offend the sovereign dignity of either of 
the parties or place obstacles in the way of 
realization by either of them of their sev- 
eral national aspirations or the mainte- 
nance by them of their several legitimate 
domestic policies.” This resolution, how- 
ever, contemplated negotiations only “with 
the duly accredited agents of the Govern- 
ment of China, authorized to speak for the 
entire people of China.” 

The reactions of the Powers to the Kel- 
logg statement were on the whole favor- 
able. On Jan. 27 Sir Esme Howard, the 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
conferred with Mr. Kellogg and expressed 
the opinion that the American statement 
would be favorably received in London. 
He recognized that relations with China 
would have to be modified and that the 
only question was how to bring about these 
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modifications in an orderly manner. He 


thought Mr. Kelloge fairly stated the 
American attitude and added that the pro- 
tection of American citizens was a different 
task in China from what it was in Nica- 
ragua. 


BriTISsH CONCESSIONS 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British For- 
eign Secretary, speaking at Birmingham on 
Jan. 29, outlined a Chinese policy more like 
Mr. Kelloge’s than the policy announced 
on Dec. 25, especially in its proposal for 
immediate independent negotiations with 
the de facto authorities of both the North 
and the South of China. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s statement was in part as follows: 

More than a year ago in a speech at the 
departure of the British delegates to the 
Tariff Conference in Peking I outlined our 


‘policy toward China as follows: Our only 


wish was a strong, united, independent, or- 
derly, prosperous China. We are ready to 
-contribute as much as we can, ready to meet 


China half way, and ready to relinquish our 


special rights just in the same proportion 
that the Chinese Government assures our 
nationals of the enjoyment of the ordinary 
rights of foreigners in their country. 

This has been and is the policy of the 
British Government toward China. All talk 
of British imperialism in this connection is 
nonsense. In the Far East, at any rate, we 
are a nation of shopkeepers, and we want to 
keep shops open and stay on good terms 
with our customers. 

We realize that the old treaties are out of 
date and desire to put our relations with 
China on a new basis suitable to the times. 
They must be changed, and it is hoped it 
will be possible to negotiate an arrangement 
of this change under one united central 
Government. 

There is no such Government at this mo- 
ment, but the demand for a treaty revision 
ig so insistent and fundamentally so reason- 
able that, in spite of the difficulties in- 
volved, we must try to negotiate this change 
with the contending Governments, even in 
the midst of civil war. * * * 

The principle matters the Chinese desire 
changed are: 

1. The extraterritorial position, by which 
foreigners can only be tried in their own 
courts by their own laws. 

2. The tariff provisions, by which China 
cannot raise duties on foreign goods. 

8. The quasi-independent status of the 
concession areas. 
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We are prepared to change all these 
points. The present system is antiquated 
and unsuitable for the conditions today and 


no longer affords protection for our mer- 


chants. Two days ago a proposal was laid 
by our representatives before the Chinese 
authorities of both the North and the South, 
by which the British Government is pre- 
pared to recognize the modern Chinese law 
courts, without the attendance of a British 
official, as competent courts to judge Brit- 
ish plaintiffs and complainants. The Gov- 
ernment also stated its readiness to apply to 
British courts in China the modern Chinese 
civil and commercial code. We will go fur- 
ther than this as soon as all the Chinese — 
codes and the judicial administration are 
ready. 

With regard to Chinese taxation, we are 
prepared to make British subjects liable to 
pay the Chinese regular taxation, not in- 
volving discrimination against British sub- 
jects or goods. This would include taxation 
levied under a national tariff, and so far as 
we alone can effect such an object this re- 
moves the last obstacle to full tariff 
autonomy. 

As regards the concession areas, we are 
prepared to enter local arrangements ac- 
cording to the particular circumstances at 
each port, either by amalgamation of the 
administration of that and adjacent areas 
under Chinese control or by some other 
method of handing over the administration 
to the Chinese, while assuring the British 
community some voice in municipal matters. 

In 1925 I said we would meet China half 
way. You will see that this program goes 
much more than half way, but I am certain 
it is the right and wise course to take. 

For the moment there cannot be a new 
treaty, for a treaty can only be signed and 
ratified by a recognized Government, and 
owing to the conditions of civil war we can- 
not at present recognize any Government in 
China as the Government of the whole coun- 
try. We cannot recognize the Canton Gov- 
ernment as the Government of part of China 
as this would be to recognize a division of 
China, which every Chinese party would 
resent. We cannot recognize the claims of 
the Canton Government, because it controls 
searcely one-third of China. The Chinese 
themselves must decide their form of gov- 
ernment. 


Japan was said to object to the British 
memorandum of Dec. 25 and to sympathize 
with the French objections on Dec. 30. It 
was reported that her policy of making re- 
ciprocal treaties with China favorable to 
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her commercial interests 
and utilizing the elimi- 
nation of treaty cariffs 
as something to bargain 
with was jeopardized by 
the actual levy of the 
Washington surtaxes by 
both Hankow and Pe- 
king. Thus, on Jan. 14, 
Japan was said to be 
contemplating de facto 
recognition of the South- 
ern Government, with a 
view to negotiating a 
new commercial treaty 
at once. Baron Shide- 
hara, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, in a general discus- 
sion of foreign policy 
before the Diet on Jan. 
17, said that any attempt 
to force domestic peace 
in China by outside 
pressure would do more 
harm than good, that the 
Chinese themselves must 
decide their Government 
and domestic policy, 
that Japanese nationals 
were entitled to the pro- 
tection of international 
law, and that although 
he had no objections to 
levying the Washington 
surtaxes, there must be a reasonable guar- 
antee that the proceeds would not be used 
for civil war. Japan’s policy toward China 
is summarized in the statement printed at 
the end of this article. 


JApANn’s EXPECTATION 


Japan was reported on Jan. 27 to have 
adopted a policy based on the expectation 
of a coalition of the Northern and South- 
ern Chinese parties to support on broad 
lines the doctrines of Sun Yat-sen. In such 
circumstances Japan contemplated the ele- 
vation of the legation to an embassy, recog. 
nition of Chinese tariff autonomy, treat- 
meni of China as an equal, and speedier 
elimination of extraterritoriality than con- 
templated by the report of the Extraterri- 
toriality Commission. An interdepart- 
mental committée was said to have dis- 


CHINA SEEMS TO HAVE ADOPTED Her OWN ‘‘OPEN Door”? Po.icy 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


cussed the following basic principles to be 
followed in negotiating the new commer- 
cial treaty: 


1. The commercial treaty shall be based 
on reciprocity and equality. 

2. Recognition of tariff autonomy on the 
conclusion of the reciprocal commercial 
treaty. 

3. The tariff on cotton goods and other 
specials shall be preferential because of 
close special Sino-Japanese relations. 

4. The surtax questions shall be settled 
on the resumption of the customs confer- 
ence and not be discussed now. 

5. Recognition of the principle of aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality. Japan is pre- 
pared to consider China’s desires for more 
favorable treatment than is recommended 
in the Extraterritoriality Commission’s re- 
port regarding the date, the program and 
the areas. 


6. China must recognize the right of Jap- 
anese to trade and reside inland in China. 
7. Mutual permission for coastal trade. 
8.. Mutual recognition of most favored na- 
tion treatment. 
9. The proceedings of the treaty negotia- 
tions shall be published so far as possible. 


The Japanese newspapers foresaw a new 
epoch in Sino-Japanese relations and in- 
sisted Japan desired to conclude a treaty 
not with the so-called Government at Pe- 
king but with the whole Chinese people. 
The close rapprochement of Japan and 
Canton is said to explain Chang Tso-lin’s 
hesitancy to take the Presidency at Peking. 


On Jan. 28 it was reported that Prime Min- 


ister Wakatsuki, Foreign Minister Shide- 
hara and other Japanese officials had ex- 
pressed high approval of Mr. Kellogg’s 
statement on China. 

The Soviet attitude toward the Chinese 
situation was said to be one of official neu- 
trality, though Soviet citizens would not 
be restrained from joining the Chinese 
national army. Rudzutak, the Minister 
of Transportation, insisted that the Chi- 
nese revolution was not a “creation of Mos- 
cow.” On Jan. 28 Izvestia and Pravda of 
Moscow commented on the Japanese and 
American pronouncements of policy and 
expressed gratification that neither Japan 
nor the United States planned to take part 
in joint military intervention, which they 


_ interpreted as the essence of British policy. 


British military movements toward China 
were regarded by the Moscow papers as 
efforts to strengthen the hand of Mr. 
O’Malley, the British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Hankow, by showing that Great Britain 
was not “defeated” in China. The Soviet 
Government seems to have no delusions 
about the possibility of Bolshevizing China, 


Mr. Kellogg’s Statement on 


The following is the complete text of the 
statement issued by Frank B. Kellogg, Sec- 
retary of State, on Jan. 26, 1927, and pub- 
lished the following day: 


At this time, when there is so much dis- 
cussion of the Chinese situation, I deem it my 
duty to state clearly the position of the De- 
partment of State on the questions of tariff 
autonomy and the relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights. 
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but is said to realize that European inter- 


vention might force Japan on the side of 
China against Europe and thus contribute 


to the Soviet policy of “Asia for the Asi-— 


atics.” 
EUROPEAN ATTITUDE 


Continental Europe is inclined to blame 
the United States for China’s difficulties, 


pointing to the influence of American mis- 


sionary and democratic propaganda in the 
Orient. French newspapers issue warnings 
against letting American missionaries into 
Indo-China and argue that the Washington 
conference raised premature hopes in 
China. 
clined to think that Great Britain regrets 


having sacrificed the Japanese alliance at 


the Wasnington conference, and believes 
that the United States will follow an in- 
dependent policy in the Far East, with the 
result that Great Britain has lost one ally 
without gaining another. In this connec- 
ton the Journal des Débdts of Paris says: 
“The principal Powers appear less united 
than ever. England is not even followed 
by all the Dominions. That is disturbing, 
because experience has shown that the 
Powers which have large interests in China 
should have a common policy.” Italy was 
reported, Dec. 31, to have endorsed the 
British policy, especially with respect to 
unanimity of the Powers. 

The Chinese press unanimously opposed 
the British memorandum of Dec. 25, but 
seemed more favorable to the American 
notes. This was especially true of South- 
ern China, which is consumed with sus- 
picion of British intentions. Mr. Kelloge 
has expressed optimism at the prospects of 
opening negotiations for treaty revision in 
the near future. 


American Policy in China 


The United States has always desired the 
unity, the independence and prosperity of the 
Chinese nation. It has desired that tariff con- 
trol and extraterritoriality provided by our 
treaties with China should as early as possi- 
ble be released. It was with that in view that 
the United States made the declaration in rela- 
tion to the relinquishment of extraterritoriality 
in the Treaty of 1903 and also entered into 
the Treaty of Washington of Feb. 6, 1922, pro- 
viding for a Tariff Conference to be held 


The European press is also in- 
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within three months after the coming into 


force of the Treaty. 

The United States is now and has been, ever 
since the negotiation of the Washington 
Treaty, prepared to enter into negotiations 
with any Government of China or delegates 
who can represent or speak for China not only 
for the putting into force of the surtaxes of 
the Washington Treaty, but entirely releasing 
tariff control and restoring complete tariff 
autonomy to China. \ 
The United States would expect, however, 


‘that it be granted most-favored-nation treat- 


ment and that there should be no discrimina- 
tion against the United States and its citizens 
in customs duties, or taxes, in favor of the 
citizens of other nations, or discrimination by 
grants of special privileges and that the open 


- door with equal opportunity for trade in China 


shall be maintained; and further that China 
should afford every protection to American 
citizens, to their property and rights. 

The United States is prepared to put into 
force the recommendations of the Extraterri- 
toriality Commission which can be put into 
force without a treaty at once and to nego- 
tiaté the release of extraterritorial rights as 
soon as China is prepared to provide protec- 
tion by law and through her courts to Amer-~ 


ican citizens, their rights and property. 


The willingness of the United States to deal 


with China in the most liberal spirit will be 


borne out by a brief history of the events 


— since making the Washington Treaty. That 
‘Treaty was ratified. by the last one of the 


Signatory Powers on July 7, 1925, and the ex- 
change of ratifications took place in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 6, 1925. Before the treaties 
finally went into effect and on June 24, 1925, 
the Chinese Government addressed identic 
notes to the Signatory Powers asking for the 
revision of existing treaties. 

On the first of July, 1925, I sent instructions 
to our Minister in Peking, which instructions 
I also communicated to all the other Govern- 
ments, urging that this should be made the 
occasion of evidencing to the Chinese our will- 
ingness to consider the question of treaty re- 
vision. I urged that the Powers expedite 
preparations for the holding of the Special 
Conference regarding the Ohinese customs 
tariff and stated that the United States be- 
lieved that this special tariff conference should 
be requested after accomplishing the work 
required by tthe Treaty to make concrete 
recommendations upon which a program for 
granting complete tariff autonomy might be 
worked out. The Delegates of the United 
States were given full powers to negotiate 
a new treaty recognizing China’s tariff auton- 
omy. 

At the same time, I urged the appointment 
of the Commission to investigate extraterri- 
toriality, with the understanding that the 
Commission should be authorized to include in 
its report recommendations for the gradual re- 
linquishment of extraterritorial rights. Prior 
to this, the Chinese Government urged the 
United States to use its influence with the 
interested Powers to hasten the calling of the 
Conference on Tariff Matters and the appoint- 
ment of the Extraterritorial Commission and 
for each Government to grant to its repre- 
sentatives the broad power to consider the 
whole subject of the revision of the treaties 
and to make recommendations upon the sub- 
ject of the abolition of extraterritorial rights. 
This was in harmony with the views of the 
United States. 
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Accordingly, on Sept, 4, 1925, the Un Lee 

States and each of the other Powers having 
tariff treaties with China evidenced their in- 
tention to appoint their delegates to the Tariff ~ 
Conference. By a note which has been pub- | 
lished, the Powers informed China of their ; 
willingness to consider and discuss any rea- 
sonable proposal that might be made by the ~ 
Chinese Government on the revision of the ~ 
treaties or the subject of the tariff and also 
announced their intention of appointing their 
representatives to the Extraterritorial ‘Com- 
mission for the purpose of considering the 
whole subject of extraterritorial rights and 
authorizing them to make recommendations 
for the purpose of enabling the Governments 
concerned to consider what, if any, steps 
might be taken with a view to the relinquish- 
ment of extraterritorial rights. Delegates - 
were promptly appointed and the Chinese © 
Tariff Conference met on Oct. 26, 1925. oie 

Shortly after the opening of the Conference 
and on Nov. 3, 1925, the American delegation 
proposed that the Conference at once authorize 
the levying of a surtax of two and one-half — 
per cent. on necessaries, and, as soon as the 
requisite schedules could be: prepared, author-— 
ize the levying of a surtax of up to five per 
cent. on luxuries, as provided for by the 
Washington Treaty. Our delegates further- 
more announced that the Government of the © 
United States was prepared to proceed at once 
with the negotiation of such an agreement or 
agreements as might be necessary for making — 
effective other provisions of the Washington | 
Treaty of Feb. 6, 1922. They affirmed the ~ 
principle of respect for China’s tariff auton- 
omy and announced that they were prepared — 
forthwith to negotiate a new treaty which 
would give effect to that principle and which 
should make provision for the abolition of 
likin, for the removal of tariff restrictions | 
contained in existing treaties and for the put- 
ting into effect of the Chinese National Tariff 
law. On Nov. 19, 1925, the Committee on 
Provisional Measures of the Conference, Chi- 
nese delegates participating, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The delegates of the Powers assembled at 
this Conference resolve to adopt the following 
proposed article relating to tariff autonomy 
with*a view to incorporating it, together with 
other matters to be hereafter agreed upon, 
in a treaty which is to be signed at this con- 
ference. - 

“The contracting Powers other than China — 
hereby recognize China’s right to enjoy tariff 
autonomy; agree to remove the tariff restric- _ 
tions which are contained in existing treaties 
between themselves respectively and China; 
and consent to the going into effect of the 
Chinese National Tariff law on Jan. 1, 1929. 

“The Government of the Republic of China 
declares that likin shall be abolished simulta- 
neously with the enforcement of the Chinese 
National Tariff law; and further declares 
that the abolition of likin shall be effectively 
carried out by the First Day of the First 
Month of the Highteenth Year of the Republic 
of China (Jan. 1, 1929).’’ 

Continuously from the beginning of the Con- 
ference our delegates and technical advisers 
collaborated with the delegates and technical 
advisers of the other Powers, including China, 
in an effort to carry out this plan—viz., to 
put into effect the surtaxes provided for in 
the Washington Treaty, and to provide for 
additional tariff adequate for all of China’s 
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needs until tariff autonomy should go into 
effect. Until about the middle of April, 1926, 
there was every prospect for the successful 


termination of the Conference to the satisfac- 


tion of the Chinese and the other Powers. 
About that time the Government which repre- 
sented China at the Conference was forced 
The delegates of the United 
States and the other Powers, however, re- 
-Mained in China in the hope of continuing the 
negotiations and on July 3, 1926, made a 
declaration as follows: 


“The delegates of the foreign Powers to the 
Chinese Customs Tariff Conference met at the 
Netherlands Legation this morning. They ex- 
pressed the unanimous and earnest desire to 
proceed with the work of the Conference at 
the earliest possible moment when the dele- 
gates of the Chinese Government are in a posi- 
. tion to resume discussion with the foreign 
delegates of the problems before the Confer- 
ence.’’ 

The Government of the United States was 
ready then and is ready now to continue the 
negotiations on the entire subject of the tariff 
and extraterritoriality or to take up negotia- 
tions on behalf of the United States alone. 
The only question is with whom it shall nego- 
tiate. As I have said heretofore, if China 
can agree upon the appointment of delegates 
representing the authorities or the people of 
the country we are prepared to negotiate such 
a treaty. However, existing treaties which 
were ratified by the Senate of the United 
States cannot be abrogated by the President 
but must be superseded by new treaties nego- 
- tiated with somebody representing China and 
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subsequently ratified by the Senate of thes 


United States. 

The Government of the United States has 
watched with sympathetic interest the nation- 
alistic awakening of China and welcomes 
every advance made by the Chinese people to- 
ward reorganizing their system of Govern- 
ment. / 

During the difficult years since the estab- 
lishment of the new régime in 1912 the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has endeavored 
in every way to maintain an attitude of the © 
most careful and strict neutrality as among 
the several factions that have disputed with 
one another for control in China. The Gov- | 
ernment of the United States expects, how- 
ever, that the people of China and their lead- 
ers will recognize the right of American citi- 


zens in China to protection for life and prop- __ 


erty during the period of conflict for which 
they are not responsible. In the event that 
the Chinese authorities are unable to afford | 
such protection it is of course the funda- 
mental duty of the United States to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens. 
the possible necessity for this in view that | 
American naval forces are now in Chinese 
waters. 

This Government wishes to deal with China 
in a most liberal spirit. It holds no conces- 
sions in China and has never manifested any . 
imperialistic attitude toward that country. 
It desires, however, that its citizens be given 
equal opportunity with the citizens of the © 
other Powers to reside in China and to 
pursue their legitimate occupations without 
special privileges, monopolies or spheres of 
special interest or influence. 


Japanese Foreign Muinister’s Statement on China 


The following is the part of the speech 
dealing with China which was delivered by 
Baron Shidehara, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, before the Imperial Diet on Jan. 
Pi 1924: 


A problem of great international moment on 
which popular attention now is centred is un- 
doubtedly that which relates to the situation 
in China. For several years past China has 
been the scene of endless civil strife. The 
warring parties in the theatres of war have 
changed rapidly, but there is no indication in 
sight of a restoration of peace and stability 
there. 

In the meantime the Southern army, which 
has been carrying the banner representing the 
definite platform of political and social reforms 
since last Summer, has gained the upper 
reaches of the Yangtse and injected a new ele- 
ment in the nature of civil war in China. 

To oppose that movement various military 
factions of North and Central China have 
formed a combination known as the ‘‘Army for 
National Security’’ with the result that the 
North and South actually are confronting each 
other, both in arms and in platforms. 

It is not possible at this moment to estimate 
with certainty whether or how far this course 
of events will affect the rights and interests of 
foreign Powers or nationals or in what direc- 


tion the political situation in China is likely 
to develop. 

For the present it seems particularly advisa- 
ble to remain unmoved by fragmentary or one- 
sided reports and exercise the utmost circum- 
spection and calm judgment. However, I shall 
make a few observations on the existing state 
of affairs. 

First, we naturally are anxious to see the 
early re-establishment of order and security in 
China. We are actuated instinctively by sym- 
pathy for our neighboring friends and by the 
need of safeguarding industria: and commer- 
cial interests of our nationals. 

However, this can be attained only by efforts 
initiated by the Chinese themselves. Any at- 
tempt to force domestic peace by outside pres- 
sure would do more harm than good. With 
the object of lending support and providing 
full opportunity for the endeavors of the Chi- 
nese people who are struggling for peace, we 
have found it necessary to prohibit all supply 
of arms and loans to China which might be 
applied for purposes of civil war. 

‘Since 1919 we have been exercising the most 
stringent control within the limits of our power 
to make that prohibition effective, and we 
have no intention at present of relaxing such 
control. It seems evident that no foreign 
Power professing the policy of non-interven- 
tion in China’s domestic affairs can permit 
the supply of arms or loans that would assist 
any faction in China to carry on _ hostilities 
against another. 
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“Secondly, the Chinese themselves must de- 
cide who shall assume the reins of government 
By in China or what internal policy is sane and 
wise. If such policy suits Chinese character- 
‘istics and serves to promote the internal pros- 
perity and international prestige of China, it 
will naturally gain ground there. 

; i If, on the contrary, it betrays these expecta- 
tions it will fall itself. The national life of the 
of Chinese people has grown up with their his- 
torical background extending over several 
thousand years and amid peculiar surround- 
ings. No plans for political and social institu- 
: tions worked out by any foreign nation can be 
imposed upon China with lasting success. : 
Thirdly, our nationals in China are entitled to 
complete protection of their persons and prop- 
erty and to enjoy all the guarantees of inter- 
pe national law accepted by the whole civilized 
Rigg world. These elementary rights assured to our 
: nationals cannot be abridged or modified by 
political or social changes that may take place 
in China, nor are we informed so far of any 
faction there denying such rights. 

Obviously, control over the activities of the 
lawless elements in various localities is at pres- 

' ent inadequate, but we hope that such irregu- 

larities will be gradually corrected with the 
' restoration of normal conditions. 
~~ In the meantime, we have only to keep in 
touch with those actually exercising authority 
in each locality and make all possible efforts to 
secure that due protection is extended to the 
persons and the property of our nationals, and 
so far these efforts generally have been suc- 
cessful. 

Regarding the Special Conference on the 
Chinese customs tariff, we. sincerely regret 
that while in session, domestic disturbances 
there assumed such serious proportions that 
the Chinese delegates found themselves unable 
to take part therein, and consequently the 
delegates of the. other Powers issued a joint 
statement on July 3 last, declaring the suspen- 

sion of the session until duly authorized rep- 
resentatives shall have been appointed. 

The conference thus virtually adjourned, but 
the constant labor of the participating delega- 
tions for nearly ten months by no means has 

“~~ been entirely fruitless. 

Particularly the Japanese delegates, con- 
scious of this nation’s own past experience and 
mindful of the trend of public sentiment in 
China, exerted themselves loyally and unflinch- 
ingly to help China in concert with the other 
Powers in order that the Chinese national as- 
pirations might be realized with world-wide 
friendly understanding. 

Our delegation’s efforts have now been 
pede. appreciated and undoubtedly conduced 
largely to the promotion of the mutual confi- 
dence and good-will between Japan and China. 

Since the conclusion of the Washington Con- 
ference, we have made it a point to bring about 
an early meeting of the Chinese Customs Con- 
ference. ‘When finally the meeting was con- 
voked, we at once responded readily and with 
gratification, prompted by a genuine desire to 
contribute materially to the advancement of 
the general good of the ‘Chinese people while 
sa feguarding the legitimate essential economic 
interests of Japan. 

We have no objection to levying the surtaxes 
provided in the Washington Customs Treaty 
but we must make reasonably certain that 
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Spptlied directly or eae if purposes * 
civil war or shall not be appropriated to the 
private use of any faction. 3 

We must satisfy ourselves that the proponent 
measure generally conforms to the letter anise 
spirit of the Washington treaty. Our sense of 
the faith of China:and our moral re 
ties to her 400,000,000 inhabitants demand that | 
we should arrange for such purposes and con-_ 
ditions for levying the surtaxes required as” 
would secure the proper application of the 
revenue. a: 

Viewed in this light, the early resumption se 
of the deliberations of the conference seems 
highly desirable for China and the’ Powers — 
alike and we wish that responsible men of both 
the North and the South be appointed members : 
of the Chinese delegation and that they ex- 
change views frankly. = 

The report submitted by the Commission on 
Extraterritoriality in China already has been 
published. The commission was not empowered 
to conclude a treaty nor was the report in- 
‘tended to have binding. force upon our part, — 
but it is undoubtedly of value and importance, — 
for it contains recommendations to the Chi- ~ 
nese Government and expresses the opinion — 
that when these recommendations are reasona- 
bly complied with, several Powers would feel 
warranted in relinquishing their respective Ar 
right of extraterritoriality, and also in recom- 
mending certain modifications which the eee | 
Powers should make in the existing systems of © 
practice pending the abolition of extraterritori- — 
ality, and suggesting that such abolition may 
be effected not for the whole Chinese territory 
but according to such a progressive scheme, i 
geographical, partial, or otherwise as may be ~— 

agreed on. ois 

Regarding the proposed revision of the com- 
mercial treaty between China and Japan, the 
proposal of the Chinese Foreign Office involves 
many legal aspects which would appear at 
least questionable, but approaching the subject 
from a wider perspective we avoided all dis- — 
cussion of legal technicality and declared our 
readiness to enter into negotiations for treaty 
revision. 

While expressly reserving for ourselves the 
position to which we are entitled, we are pre- 
pared to consider the legitimate aspirations of 
the Chinese people with full sympathy and un- 
derstanding in the interest of Sino- Fa paaese, 
friendly relations. 

If China should meet us halfway in the same 
spirit of moderation and good-will, I have no 
doubt that negotiations will make satisfactory 
progress. Japan’s policy covering ali questions 
of relations between Japan and China may be 
summarized: 

First—Respect the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China and scrupulously avoid alt 
interference in her domestic strife. Re 

Second—Promote the solidarity and economic _ 
rapprochement between the two nations. 

Third—Entertain sympathetically and help- _ 
fully the just aspirations of the Chinese people 
and cooperate in efforts of realization of SUCH F 
aspirations. 3 

Fourth—Maintain an attitude of patience ane 
toleration ir. the present situation in China and | 
at the same time protect Japan’s legitimate and 
essential rights and interests by all reasonable 
means at the disposal of the Government. 
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HE interests of the business and poli- 


tics of the United States are not divis- 

ible into twelve periods a year. The 
machinery of government, whether na- 
tional, State or local, moves slowly; and 
serious decisions require a long and strong 
pressure of public opinion behind them, 
especially in the action of State and na- 
tional legislative bodies. 

Undoubtedly the liveliest public interest 
during the last month has been roused by 
the continuance of the difficulties with other 
States to the South of us. Seldom has the 
United States had on its hands for months 
together three such serious difficulties with 
Latin-American powers as these now pend- 
ing with Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama. 

Of course, behind these statements by 
the President or his spokesman, these re- 
ports from the State Department, these ac- 
curate and widely published secret sessions 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is a ruling idea a hundred years old, 
namely, that the Monroe Doctrine not onily 
means that European nations have much 
less significant relations with Latin Amer- 
ica than the United States, but that the 
United States has and will exercise much 
greater influence over them than anybody 
else in the world. Difficulties arising from 
unratified treaties, unpaid debts, unful- 
filled contracts and unexecuted provisions 
for the protection of Americans and their 
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commercial and other interests have been 
going on for a century. : 

Such troubles have always been more 
acute with Mexico than with any other 
Power, partly because Mexico is a next- 
door neighbor, partly because its large size 
and great natural wealth make it a specially 
promising field for American capital, part- 
ly because the Mexicans have gone through 
a particularly stormy history of insurrec- 
tions and dictators and confiscations and 
difficulties among themselves and with 
both the United States and with European 
nations. Whatever the party or the Presi- 
dent in power in Mexico, they will push as 
far as they can, until they come into con- 
tact with the cordon of the American com- 
bination of business interests and foreign 
policy. 

The difficulty with Mexico is accentuated 
by the immense grants and concessions for 
the ownership or the use of lands within 
Mexico to non-Mexicans, mostly from the 
United States. Considering the laws of the 
several States of our Union which forbid 
aliens from acquiring title to real estate, 
the United States is not in a position to 
deny the right of the Mexican Government 
to make similar regulations; but it does 
insist that no change of Constitution or 
laws can annul titles previously acquired. 
Whether we should accept that principle as 
applying to action by our own Congress 
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io and State legislatures is somewhat doubt- 
ful; but we certainly claim that such inter- 
ference with title, even if required by the 


public good (as in the case of taking land 
by eminent domain), would call for indem- 
nification; and that not in promises or 
certificates or bonds but in cash. 


It is difficult to see how the United 


‘States could enter into an arbitration in 


which that principlé was to be treated as 
still justifiable. A war against Mexico, to 
obtain recognition of titles to property, 
without the provocation of attacks on the 


persons or lives of American citizens, 
would be an unpleasant reminder of the 


Mexican War which was in progress just 
eighty years ago. Should arbitration be 
selected as the means to the desirable end 
of peace and harmony, it would undoubt- 
edly be a special arbitration, inasmuch as 


the unwillingness of Great Britain and 
_ other powerful members of the League of 
Nations to accept the reservations proposed 


by the United States to the statute creating 
the World Court makes it certain that the 
United States will not make use of that 


Court as a tribunal for settling any inter- 
_national difficulties, pending or future. 


With Nicaragua, the question is very 
different. The United States has, ever 
since the Taft Administration, supported a 
group of native political leaders who might 
be expected to carry out the treaty by which 
the United States is assured the sole privi- 
lege of constructing an interoceanic canal 


across that country.” Whether the Panama 


Canal will suffice, or should be duplicated 
on that isthmus, or a second canal should 
be built through Nicaragua, is on the knees 
of the gods. Certainly no opportunity 
should be allowed to any other nation in 
the world to own or control a waterway 
which is as important to the United States 
as Long Island Sound or Chesapeake Bay. 


The Panama question is simply another 
phase of the same issue. President Hayes 
took the ground that any canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific would be “part of 
the coastline of the United States.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt carried that principle into 
execution by his Pamana Treaty of 1904. 
The subsequent treaty with Colombia, 
which in addition to other things provided 
for the payment by the United States of 
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$25,000,000, removed the claims of ‘the ar 
nation within which that territory lay for _ 
near a hundred years. The issue now 
raised by individual citizens of Panam 
whatever there is of Government in t 
republic seems to be in favor of the pen 
ing treaty—is whether the paramount in- _ 
terest demanded and accorded by the ~ 
Treaty of 1904 shall be further defined and 
made available. : 4 


Behind the controversies with all three | 
countries, Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama, 
lies the general question of the status and ~ 
rights of weak, undeveloped and ungovern- — 
able peoples, who are in possession of 
strategic points and great national re- — 
sources, in relation to the stronger and 
more highly organized countries. That is — 
precisély the question which at present 
most disturbs the League of Nations in — 
Geneva. = 

These American questions have some 
connection with naval power, for our gun- _ 
boats are useful as marine policemen in’ | 
Central America. A larger question is — 
raised by President Coolidge’s proposal — 
for an agreement on naval armaments to — 
supplement the Washington Treaty of 1922. _ 
Such a proposition from a country so com- — 
petent to build naval craft of any size is a 
great pacific event, and at the same time ~ 
evidence that international agreements can 
be reached outside the Council of the 
League of Nations. The United States is 
the only Western Power that has no appre- 
hension of invasion, and can therefore with — 
clear conscience urge that all nations re- 
frain from all armed force available for 
the purpose of invading other countries. | 


Turning from external to internal af- 
fairs, President Coolidge goes on his way 
in the matter-of-fact, cool and self-con- 
tained fashion to which he has accustomed 
the country, Congress at times seems like a 
craft without a rudder, or rather a craft  __ 
with two rudders in the two ends of the 
good ship Capitol, steering different 
courses. The President is unperturbed. 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
affirms the independent power of the Presi- 
dent to remove all executive officers ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent _ 
of the Senate. It is that power, exercised 
by every President from Washington down, 
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_ which gives to the executive system of the 


United States a unity, a simplicity and a 
directness that are enjoyed by no State in 
the Union. 

The national departments and their bu- 
reaus with their numerous ramifications 
are in sad confusion, and the efforts of 
several Presidents to forward a general 


“measure of reorganization have so far 


failed; but in national affairs we are saved 
the humiliating spectacle of a State Treas- 
urer or Director of Corporations or Super- 
intendent of Game Preserves acting in de- 
fiance of the head of the Government. The 


two projects for enlarging the Cabinet, 


one put forward by the National Educa- 
tion Association for a Secretary of Educa- 
tion and the other now proposed for the 
creation of what is virtually a Department 
of Public Engineering, sponsored by the 
American Engineering Council, may initi- 
ate a process of executive readjustment, but 
cannot destroy the President’s constitu- 
tional right to dismiss an executive official 
with whom he is not in harmony. 
Congress, adjourning on March 4, may 
or may not approach a settlement of the 
two immensely important questions of na- 
tional control of radio and of farm relief. 


THE OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


The idea of “property in space” must be _ 
faced and settled by the National Govern- 
ment. The idea of allotting pipes in the — 
air to those private concerns that were the 
first to act seems on the face of it difficult — 
to realize. Radio is not only national; it 

is international. Already Canada and the 

United States are at odds over conflicts of 
the invisible “frequencies.” : 

Another critical question which must be 

settled before the next Presidential election 

is that of extending to the farmers some of 

the beneficent results which are believed 
to have been brought about by the protec- 

tive tariff for the benefit of workers in — 
manufacturing establishments. Nobody 
who drives through the country can fail to 
realize that farming as a business is in a 
deplorable condition. Can those who raise 
corn, wheat, sugar beets, cotton, fruit and 
early vegetables agree on a measure that 
will help them all out of the present dan- 
gerous situation? Three things are cer- 
tain—first, that the farmers need help; 
second, that they will not be satisfied until _ 
they obtain relief, and third, that the Re- 
publican Party will not be happy till the 
farmers are appeased. 
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International Events 


entered upon a new phase when Pres- 

ident Coolidge on Feb. 10 issued his 
invitation to the leading naval powers— 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan— 
to negotiate a supplementary agreement 
limiting the different kinds of naval craft 
not covered by the Washington Treaty of 
1922. Three of the features of the Presi- 
dent’s plan are that the question of limiting 
naval armaments be separated from that of 
reducing land and air forces, that the pro- 
posed supplementary agreement limiting 
naval armaments be negotiated and con- 
cluded without waiting for the general dis- 
armament conference for which the Pre- 
paratory Commission is arranging, and that 
the 5-5-3 ratio be applied to all auxiliary 
vessels not included under the Washington 
Treaty, except in the case of France and 


y ‘HE whole question of disarmament 


Italy, whose special needs should be left to 
be discussed by the proposed conference. 
(The text of the President’s message is 
printed at the end of this article.) 

GERMAN ARMAMENTS 

The allied control over German arma- 
ments was terminated on Feb. 1, and fu- 
ture controversial questions regarding 
them will be decided by the Council of the 
League. France retains her right to enter 
a complaint regarding alleged violations 
of the Versailles Treaty; and if to a ma- 
jority of the Council the evidence seems 
sufficient, a mixed commission of investi- 
gation will be appointed to determine the 
facts and report. 

The questions at issue between the Al- 
lied Commission of Control and the Ger- 
man Government, left unsettled by the last 
meeting of the Council and requiring a de- 
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termination, were difficult of solution; and 
. Berlin and in Paris from Dec. 12 to the 


end of January. It was in the interest of 
both parties to reach an agreement rather 


than to allow the controversy to be trans- 


ferred to the Council; and, although each 
side fought with all its powers in support 
of its contentions, each was willing to com- 
‘promise. Agreement was necessary on two 
er ec ti fortresses on the eastern fron- 
.tier of Germany and the right of Germany 
to manufacture goods capable of use as war 
material. 
Under Article 180 of the Peace Treaty 
the German Government was permitted to 
maintain certain fortifications, notably 
se those at Koenigsberg, on her eastern bor- 
- der. Acting on the assumption that the 
esi to “maintain” included the right to 
_ keep these fortresses up to date in their 
i: equipment, certain renovations were un- 
- dertaken which in the opinion of the 
Allied officials constituted a violation of 
the agreement. Recently it was discovered 
that the German Government had _per- 
mitted the construction of other minor im- 
_ provements of a military character at Gus- 
trin and Glogau. The Germans vigorously 
contended that none of these constructions 
were in excess of their rights and proposed 
that the question should be judicially de- 
termined. This request was categorically 
refused by the Allied Military Commission 
on Jan. 17, and the German representa- 
tives, General Pawels and Herr Foerster, 
were compelled to ask for new instruc- 
tions. Not until the final day of the de- 
liberations did the newly established Marx 
Cabinet agree to accept the Allied conten- 
tion and to restore the fortresses to the 
condition they were in in 1920. What 
amounts to a demilitarized area is to be 
created along the Polish, the Czechoslo- 
vakian and the Austrian frontiérs, within 
which no fortification is to be allowed 
other than that which existed before 1920, 
The problem of the manufacture of war 
material was still more difficult, for it 
involved a definition of what was meant 
by the term as it is used in Article 168 of 
the treaty. The German Government at 


they were the subject of vigorous debate in 


first took. ue position that only 
weapons used in actual warfare wer 
cluded within the meaning of the te 
but they were soon driven to admit tha ; 
meant “material destined for the purpose — 
of war.” Even this definition did not — 
make the solution of the question easy. 
Were partly finished articles, sold for the 
export trade, destined for use in war or ~* 
in peace? Was a lens, for example, to be 
used in a rangefinder or in some instr 
ment of daily use? The decision reache 
on Jan. 22 and adopted by the National | 
Association of German Industrialists is ad- 
mitted to be extremely unfavorable to Ger- 
man industry and was accepted only be- 
cause of its political necessity. Aside from 
the ordinary items of army equipment, 
Germany may neither manufacture nor ex- 
port a long list of articles such as barbe d 
wire, searchlights, sound measuring appa- 
ratus and wireless transmission outfits. 
Another group of articles, including pat- 
terns for molding guns or parts, machines 
for making ammunition and soldiers’ uni- 
forms, Germany may manufacture for ex- 
port but not for the home market. The 
Reichswehr may be supplied with goods of > 
domestic manufacture, but only to a rig- 
idly limited extent. Should foreign manu- 
facturers make complaint of any violation 
of the agreement the issue is to be tried i 
the On courts, from the decision o 
which an appeal may be taken to the 
World Court. All these restrictions are 
to be incorporated in a bill which the ~ 
German Government has carers to pass 
through the Reichstag. 


THE WoriLpD Court 


The United States Senate on Feb. 9 re- 
jected by a vote of 59 to 30 a resolution 
designed to rescind the action by which it 
assented to American membership in the 
World Court. The same day a press dis- 
patch from Geneva stated that the British — 
Government had informed the League of 
Nations that it was replying to the Ameri- 
can World Court reservations in accord- — 
ance with the decisions of the World Court _ 
Signatories’ Conference at Geneva last d 
year, and that as that conference did not 
accept the fifth American reservation con- 
cerning advisory opinions, it was thought .. 
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se that the British ely arioinied to rejection 
of the American reservations. 
_ needed only a single member of the World 


Since it 


_ Court to reject the American reservations, 
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and since President Coolidge had declared 


he would not submit the matter to the 
Senate again, Great Britain’s action was — 


regarded as ending the question of Ameri- 


can participation. 


- Tue Economic CONFERENCE 


President Coolidge on Feb. 5 asked for 
an appropriation of $15,000 to meet the 
expenses of American delegates attending 
the Economic Conference at Geneva, which 
is to open on May 4. “I consider it im- 
portant,” he said, “to participate by the 
appointment of members, not only in order 
that this Government may be adequately 


_ informed of discussions in their relation to 
__ American interest, but also that the Ameri- 


can point of view may be duly presented 
in the hope of contributing to the develop- 
ment of sound economic foundations of 
friendly intercourse and prosperity.” 


Russtan Boycott oF SwITZERLAND 


Russia on Jan. 24 declined the invita- 
tion to attend the projected Economic Con- 
ference at Geneva on the ground that, 


- owing to its controversy with the Swiss 


Government growing out of the murder of 
the Soviet envoy, Vorowsky, it was unwill- 


~ ing to send representatives to any meeting 


held on Swiss soil. This Russian pol- 
icy was reinforced by a note from 
Tchitcherin, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
to the League of Nations Secretariat on 
Feb. 9, in which the Soviet Government 
refused an invitation to attend a conference 
in Geneva for the formation of an interna- 
tional relief union to aid victims of great 
disasters. The note read in part: 

The Government of Russia has had on 
numerous occasions to tell the League of 
Nations that all invitations to participate 
in meetings convoked in Swiss territory 
are considered by it null and void. Since, 
despite these declarations, similar invita- 
tions such as the present one continue to 
come to my Government 1 am obliged to 
return to you under its original cover the 
letter of Jan. 18, my Government refusing 
categorically to ‘consider itself as invited 


to any conference called to meet on Swiss 
soi 


Enp or Dest Commission 


The World War Foreign Debt Commis- “ 


sion, of which Secretary Mellon was_ 
Chairman, went out of existence on Feb. 
9 by automatic legal termination. ~The 
commission was created by Congress | on 
Feb. 9, 1922, for three years, and in 1925. 
its life was extended two years. As the 
commission had practically completed the 
work entrusted to it by Congress, Secretary 
Mellon did not believe it need be further 
extended. Greece has not refunded its 


debt, but has requested additional ad-— a 


vances under credits previously estab- 


lished. Secretary Mellon feels that if oc- i 


easion should arise to undertake negotia- 
tions covering debts not yet funded the 


matter might be handled informally by ef 


him, with such former members of the — 
commission as were in Washington, and 
report made direct to Congress, 


Russia, Austria and Depere are the onl = 


countries other than Greece that have not 
effected a settlement. To Austria has been — 
granted a moratorium until 1943; the pro- 
posals of Greece are before Congress; the 
Liberian debt ($80,000) is very small, and — 
no negotiation can be conducted ‘with | 
Soviet Russia as a country whose Govern- 
ment has not been recognized by the United | 


States. The settlements made by the com- 
mission were: 

Country. Funded Debt. 
Belgium ant, ars ie ctelr eas $417,780,000 - 
@zechoslovaldatywscsie%. miei. 115,000,000 
Ristonlairatea teh save «3 ene), 13,830,000 
MINA ane aye Oe ie Ah setae 9,000,000 
PAN CEILS Raker seca e tik 4,025,000,000 
Great Britain’ sncr sich eens 4,600,000,000 — 
Fi PAY tented ee tocrele ake - 1,989,000 
Titel varGishiere 8 ccct tect pn rams 2,042,000,000 
PALER st Mieetetaaicns .ctonaioker ete lass iets te 5,775,000 
Leth isin lee rota cle eet ncteleas 6,030,000 
OLIN tvaetiere see aienre see asians 178,560,000 © 
PUTA posi ine sa eve seoteus oun lets 44,590,000- 
VU SOSIAVA AL sae hae atalletsmorse tte lara 62,850,000 


.$11,522,354,000 


ee 


With the passing of the commission 
there also disappeared any chance of 
France obtaining from that body a modi- 
fication of the Mellon-Bérenger agreement 
under which the original French debt of 


912 


$3,340,516,043.72 was funded at $4,025,- 
(00,000 in principal and interest. Secre- 
tary Mellon takes the stand that this fund- 
ing deal has been closed and that any fur- 
ther modification must come from Con- 
gress. The House has approved the 
French settlement, while the Senate is 
awaiting its ratification by the French Par- 
liament. 


~ On Jan. 17 our Ambassador, Mr. Her- 


rick, discussed the subject with M. Poin- 
-caré, and the following day M. Malvy, 


President of the Finance Commission of 
the Chamber of Deputies, read from the 
tribune a letter from M. Poincaré in which 
he took occasion to deny reports that the 
United States was pressing the French 
Government for settlement. Mr. Mellon’s 
statement on Feb. 3, to the effect that the 
United States Government will impose no 


_ restrictions on private offerings of foreign 
securities in this country, will make it 
easier for M. Poincaré. 


GERMAN PayMENTS TO AMERICA 


The State Department announced on Feb. 
5 that an arrangement had been confirmed 


_ between the United States and German 


Governments on Dec. 8, 1926, whereby 
German firms doing business in the United 
States would deposit monthly sums in dol- 
lars in the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to the amount that would be credited 
in Germany to the United States for rep- 
aration payments, and that such firms 
would be reimbursed in reichsmarks in 
Germany. 

The Alien Property Adjustment bill, re- 
ported to the Senate on Feb. 5, provides 
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that 40 per cent. of the 


World War is to be retained to guarantee 
the payment of claims of American na- 
tionals. 


Tue EvuROPEAN STEEL TRUST 


All is not peaceful in the new European 
Steel Trust. When the quotas were orig-— 
inally established the German manufac- 
turers claimed that the allotment to them 
was based on their production during a 
period of business depression. At the end 
of the first quarter they found themselves 
compelled to pay into the pool more than 
$2,000,000 as a penalty for overproduc- 
tion, and, as is their right under the agree- — 
ment, they asked, on Jan. 28, that in the 


quota for the new quarter they should be — 


given an increased tonnage. The rules pro- 
vide for revision by a three-fourths vote 
(the voting being on the basis of the ton- 
nage in the existing quota), but with the 
qualifying provision that unanimity, except 
for one country, is to constitute a sufficient 
majority even if that country may possess 
more than a quarter of the votes. The 
French and Belgian steel makers have been 
hard hit in consequence of the rise in the 
value of the franc, but they are as unwill- 


ing as were the Germans a few months - 


ago to have their quota based on present 
production. They declare that the Germans” 
are seeking to break up the combination 
and, in alliance with the British manufac- 
turers, to prevent the French from invad- 
ing the world market. At a meeting in 


Luxemburg on Feb. 7 the German demands _ 


Jas Ge 


were refused. 


President Coolidge’s Message on Naval Armaments 


The following is the full text of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s special message sent to 
Congress on Feb. 10, 1927, on the further 
limitation of naval armaments and of the 
identic memorandum presented to four 
other Powers signatory to the Washington 
naval treaty—Great Britain, France, Ttaly 
and Japan: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to my instructions, the American 
Ambassadors at London, Paris, Rome and 
Tokio will today present to the Governments 


of Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 


a memorandum suggesting that they empower _ 


their delegates at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva, to negotiate 
and conclude at an early date an agreement 
further limiting naval armament, supplement- 
ing the Washington treaty on that subject, 
and covering the classes of vessels not cov- 
ered by that treaty. I transmit herewith, for 
the information of the Congress, a copy of 
this memorandum. 

I wish to inform the Congress of the consid- 
erations which have moved me to take this 
action. 

The support of all measures looking to the 
preservation of the peace of the world has 


alien property 2 
seized by the United States during the © 


i 


been Honk 2 SsAvisHed as a Seendamental’ Rae. 
f this Government. The American Govern- 
ent and people are ‘convineed that competi- 
tive armaments constitute one of the most 
dangerous eontributing causes of international 
suspicion and discord and are calculated even- 
tually to lead to war. A recognition of this 


fact and a desire as far as possible to remove 


this danger led the American Government in 


- 1921 to call the Washington Conference. 


At that time we were engaged in a great 
building program which, upon its completion, 
would have given us first place on the sea. 


We felt then, however, and feel now, that the 


- policy we then advocated—that of deliberate 


self-denial and limitation of naval armament 


a » by the great naval Powers—promised the at- 


hen 
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- tainment of at least one guarantee of peace, 
an end worthy of mutual adjustment and con- 


cession. 


At the Washington Conference we found the 
other nations animated with the same desire 
as ourselves to remove naval competition from 
the list of possible causes of international dis- 
cord. Unfortunately, however, it was not pos- 
sible to reach agreements at Washington cov- 
ering all classes of naval ships. The Washing- 
ton Treaty provided a specific tonnage limita- 
tion upon capital ships and aircraft carriers, 
with certain restrictions as to size and maxi- 
mum calibre of guns for other vessels. Every 
nation has been at complete liberty to build 
-any number of cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines. Only size and armament of cruisers 
were limited. The signatories of the Washing- 
ton Treaty have fulfilled their obligations 
faithfully, and there can be no doubt that that 
treaty constitutes an outstanding success in 
its operation. 


It has been the hope of the American Gov- 
ernment, constantly expressed by the Congress 
Since the Washington Conference, that a fa- 
vorable opportunity might present itself to 
complete the work begun here by the con- 
clusion of further agreements covering cruis- 
ers, destroyers and submarines. The desira- 
bility of such an agreement has been apparent, 
since it was only to be expected that the 
spirit of competition, stifled as regards capi- 
tal ships and aircraft carriers by the Wash- 
ington Treaty, would, sooner or later, show 
itself with regard to the other vessels not 
limited under the treaty. Actually, I do not 
believe that competitive building of these 
classes of ships has begun. Nevertheless, far- 
reaching building programs have been laid 
down by certain Powers, and there has ap- 
peared in our own country, as well as abroad, 
a sentiment urging naval construction on the 
ground that such construction is taking place 
elsewhere. In such sentiment lies the germ 
of renewed naval competition. 

T am sure that all Governments and all peo- 
ples would choose a system of naval limitation 
in preference to consciously reverting to com- 
petitive building. Therefore, in the hope of 
bringing about an opportunity for discussion 
among the principal naval Powers to ascertain 
whether further limitation is practicable, I 
have suggested to them that negotiations on 
this subject should begin as soon as possible. 

The moment seems particularly opportune to 
try to secure further limitation of armament 
in accordance with the expressed will of the 
Congress. The earnest desire of the nations 
‘of the world to relieve themselves in as great 
a measure as possible of the burden of arma- 
ments and to avoid the dangers of competition 


has been shown _by ate establishment of the — 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament — 
Conference, which met in Geneva last May, As 
and which is continuing its work with a view — 
to preparing the agenda for a final general — 
conference. For more than six months rep- 
resentatives of a score or more of nations have © 
examined from all points of view the problem — 
of the reduction and limitation of armaments. 
In these discussions it was brought out very 

clearly that a number of nations felt that land, 

sea and air armaments were interdependent 
and that it would be difficult, if not impossi- — 
ble, to agree upon the limitation of one type 
of armament without simultaneously limiting: % 
the other types. 


The consequence to be feared is that a dead- co 
lock will be reached, should even partial prog- 
ress in the reduction of armaments be condi- — 
tioned upon the acceptance of some universal 
plan covering land, sea and air forces to-. 
gether. 
broken, it is probable that little progress will | 
be made for the time being. It appears to me 


to be the duty of this Government, which has ~ 


always advocated limitation of armaments, to- 
endeavor to suggest some avenue by which 


concrete results may be achieved even though ~~ 


such results may be short of an ultimate ideal 
solution for the three-fold problem of land, 
sea and air armament. 


Our delegates at Geneva have consistently 
expressed the view that under conditions as 
they exist in the world today the problems of 
land and air armaments are most susceptible 
of solution by regional agreements covering 
regions within which the land or air arma- > 
ments of one country could constitute a poten- | 


tial threat to another country. Geographical ~ 


continents have been suggested as regions 
appropriate for land and air limitation agree- 


ments. : 
The American constitute 


minimum 


land and air forces 
a threat to no one. They are at 
strength; their reduction has been suggested 

by no one as a necessary condition precedent — 
to general arms limitation. This reduction of 

our land forces has been rendered possible by 

our favored geographical condition. I realize 

that the problems of armaments on land and 

in the air in Europe are beset with difficulties 

which in all justice we must recognize, and, 

although this Government will always be 

ready to lend its assistance in any appropriate — 

way to efforts on the part of European or) 
other Governments to arrive at regional agree- 

ments limiting land and air forces, it would 

hesitate to make specific proposals on this 

subject to European nations. 


The problem of the limitation of naval arma- 
ment, while not regional in character or sus- 
ceptible of regional treatment, has been suc- 
cessfully treated, in part, by an agreement 
among the five leading naval Powers, and, in 
my opinion, can be definitely dealt with by 
further agreements among these Powers. 

It will be a contribution to the success of 
the preliminary work now going on at Geneva 
should the great naval Powers there agree 
upon a further definite limitation of naval 
armament. 


It is my intention that the American repre- 
sentatives at Geneva should continue to dis- 
cuss with the representatives of the other 
nations there the program for a general limita- 
tion of armaments conference. If such a con- 
ference should be possible in the future, on a 
basis generally acceptable, this Government 


If the prospective deadlock cannot be Pe 
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would, of course, be highly gratified. Pending 
the formulation of the plan for a general con- 
ference, however, I believe that we should 
make an immediate and sincere effort to solve 
the problem of-naval limitation, the solution 
of which would do much to make the efforts 
toward more general limitation successful. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
The White House, Feb. 10, 1927. 


MEMORANDUM 


The memorandum accompanying the 


President’s message follows: 


The American Government has followed with 
close attention the proceedings of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the disarmament confer- 
ence, and after the most careful deliberation 
has concluded that it can helpfully make cer- 
tain observations at this time which, it hopes, 
may contribute materially to the success of 
that commission—a success earnestly desired 
by the Government and people of the United 
States. 


The conviction that the competitive augmen- 
tation of national armaments has been one of 
the principal causes of international suspicion 
and ill-will, leading to war, is firmly held by 
the American Government and people. Hence 
the American Government has neglected no 
opportunity to lend its sympathy and support 
to international efforts to reduce and limit 
armaments. 


The success of the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22 demonstrated that other Powers 
were animated with a similar desire to do 
away with this dangerous source of interna- 
tional discord. The Washington Conference 
made a beginning, however, and it has been 
the continued hope of the American Govern- 
ment since 1922 that the task undertaken at 
Washington by the group of naval Powers 
could be resumed and completed. 

For this reason the American Government 
was happy to observe that the efforts looking 
toward the holding of a general international 
conference for the limitation of armament, 
which had been in progress for several years 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
had reached, in December, 1925, a stage suffi- 
ciently advanced, in the opinion of the Council 
of the League of Nations, to warrant the 
establishment of the Preparatory Commission, 
to meet in 1926, to prepare the ground for an 
international conference at an early date. The 
American Government, pursuant to its policy 
of cooperation with all efforts calculated to 
bring about an actual limitation of armament, 
accepted the invitation of the Council to be 
represented on the Preparatory Commission. 
The American representatives on that com- 
mission have endeavored to play a helpful part 
in its discussions, and they will continue to be 
guided by that policy. 

The American Government believes that the 
discussions of the commission have been most 
valuable in making clear the views of the 
various Governments as to the problems pre- 
sented, and in demonstrating the complexity 
and diversity of the obstacles to be overcome 
in the preparation and conclusion of a general 
agreement for the limitation of all armament. 

At the same time, these very complexities 
and difficulties, as brought out in the Prepara- 
tory Commission, have clearly pointed out that 
a final solution for the problem of armament 
may not be immediately practicable. Indeed, 
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at the latest meeting of the Council of the 


League of Nations several 
statesmen, 


limitation of armament, 


diate success. c ; 
The American Government is most anxious 
that concrete results in the limitation of arma- 


ment may be achieved. The discussions of the © 


Preparatory Commission have emphasized the 


fact that a number of Governments consider 


that one of the chief present obstacles to the 


distinguished > 
leaders in the movement for the 
sounded a note of 
warning against too great optimism of imme- 


vf 


general reduction and limitation of armaments 


lies in the interdependence of lard, sea and 


air armaments, and in the consequent impos- 


sibility of reducing or limiting one of these 


categories without dealing simultaneously with e: 


the others. 

On the other hand, the discussions have 
demonstrated even more emphatically that, 
should all effort to bring about the reduction. 


or limitation of armament be conditioned upon — 


the acceptance by all the world of a compre- 
hensive plan covering ali classes and types of 


armament, there would be little, if any, pros- _ E 


pect of actual progress toward arms limitation 
in the near future. ; 

The above difficulties must be frankly recog- 
nized. The American Government believes 
that they can be overcome and that they must 
be overcome, since the consequences of a fail- 
ure to overcome them, and to make some defi- 


nite, if only partial, agreement for the limita- = 
tion of armament would constitute a setback — 


to the cause of international peace too great to 
deserve serious contemplation as a possibility. 
Admitting reluctantly that the existing po- 


litical situations in certain parts of the world = 
may render the problem of universal limita-— 


tion incapable. of immediate solution as a 
whole, the American Government believes that 
it is entirely practicable for the nations of the 
world to proceed at once to the isolation and 
separate solution of such problems as may 
appear susceptible of such treatment, mean- 
while continuing to give sympathetic consider- 
ation and discussion to comprehensive pro- 
posals aimed at the simultaneous limitation of 
land, sea and air armaments by a general 
agreement when such an agreement may be 
warranted by existing world conditions. The 
American Government believes that the adop- 
tion of such a course is the duty of the Gov- 
ernments represented on the Preparatory Com- 
mission and that by so doing they will insure 
the achievement by the commission and by the 
general conference of concrete, even though 
perhaps only partial, results, thus facilitating 
progress toward the final solution of the gen- 
eral problem. 7 

_The American Government, as its representa- 
tives on the Preparatory Commission have re- 
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peatedly stated, feels that land and air arma- — 


ments constitute essentially regional problems 
to be solved primarily by regional agreements. 
The American army and air force are at min- 
imum strength. Agreement for land and air 
limitation in other regions of the world would 
not be dependent upon the reduction or limita- 
tion of American land and air forces. There- 
fore the American Government does not feel 
that it can appropriately offer definite sug- 


gestions to other Powers in regard to the lim- 


itation of these categories of armament. 

The problem of the limitation of naval arma- 
ment, while not regional in character, can be 
dealt with as a practical matter by measures 
affecting the navies of a limited group of 
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the success of the Washington Treaty limiting 
haval armament. The United States, as the 
initiator of the Washington conference, and as 
- one of the principal naval Powers, has a direct 
interest in this question, and, being both ready 
and willing te enter into an agreement further 
limiting naval armament, feels itself privileged 
to indicate a course of procedure which will, 
_inits opinion, lead to such an agreement. 


_ The discussions over a period of six months. 


in Geneva have been most useful in the oppor- 

_ tunity afforded for an exchange of views as 
-- to the general problem of naval limitation, 
and on the basis of these discussions it is felt 


that there is a possibility of reconciling many~ 


_ of the divergent views which have been ex- 
pressed in such a manner as to nieet the re- 
quirements of the naval Powers and enable 
them to decide upon acceptable measures of 

_ limitation. 


_ In order to advance definitely toward a lim- 
itation agreement, the Government of the 
United States takes this method of addressing 

am inquiry to the Government signatories of 

_ the Washington Treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment as to whether they are disposed to em- 

_ power their representatives at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission to 

- initiate negotiations looking toward an agree- 
ment providing for limitation in the classes of 
naval vessels not covered by the Washington 
Treaty. 


The American Government is not unmindful 
of the fact that the Preparatory Commission is 
not specifically charged with the duty of con- 
cluding international agreements, and that its 

' task is primarily that of preparing the agenda 
for a conference to be called at a later date. 

- Nevertheless, being sincerely desirous of the 
success of the Preparatory Commission, the 
American Government makes this suggestion 
in the firm belief that the conclusion at Ge- 
neva, as soon as possible, among the Powers 
signatories of the Washington Treaty, of an 
agreement for further naval limitation, far 
from interfering with or detracting from the 
success of the Preparatory Commission’s aims, 
would constitute a valuable contribution to the 
sum of achievement attributable to that com- 

mission and would facilitate the task of the 
final conference in dealing with the particu- 
larly complex problems of land and air arma- 
ment, perhaps capable of solution for the pres- 
ent only by regional limitation agreements. 


LIDGE’S MESSAGE ON ARMAMENTS 


Powers. This has been clearly established by 
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It seems probable that under any circum- 
stances the final conference will not be able ~~ 
to meet during this calendar year. The com- ~ 
ing into effect of agreements reached by it 
might be delayed for a considerable period for. 
a multitude of causes. Therefore the Ameri- © 
can Government believes that those Powers — 
which may be able to arrive at an agreement 
for further naval limitation at an earlier date 
would not be justified in consciously postpon- — 
ing that agreement and thereby opening the © 
way for a recrudescence of a spirit of com- | 
petitive naval building—a development greatly 
to be deplored by all Governments and peoples. — 

The American Government feels that the 
general principles of the Washington Treaty 
offer a suitable basis for further discussions © 
among its signatories. Asie 


Although hesitating at thiy time to put for- — 
ward rigid proposals as regards the ratios of — 
naval strength to be maintained by the dif- 
ferent Powers, the American Government, for 
its part, is disposed to accept, in regard to | 
those classes of vessels not covered by the — 
Washington Treaty, an extension of the 5-5-3 — 
ratio as regards the United States, Great Brit- : 
ain and Japan, and to leave to discussion at 
Geneva the ratios of France and Italy, taking 
into full account their special conditions and 
requirements in regard to the types of vessels 
in question. Ratios for capital ships and air- 
craft carriers were established by that treaty 
which would not be affected in any way by an . 
agreement covering other classes of ships. _ 


The American representatives at the forth- — 
coming meeting at Geneva will, of course, par- 
ticipate fully in the discussions looking to the 
preparation of an agenda for a final general 
conference for the limitation of armament. In 
addition, they will have full powers to nego- — 
tiate definitely regarding measures for further 
naval limitation, and, if they are able to reach 
agreement with the representatives of the — 
other signatories of the Washington Treaty, 
to conclude a convention embodying such 
agreement, in tentative or final form, as may 
be found practicable. 

The American Government earnestly hopes 
that the institution of such negotiations at 
Geneva may be agreeable to the Governments 
of the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, and that comprehensive limitation of 
all types of naval armament may be brought 
into effect among the principal naval Powers ~ 
without delay. ie 


& 
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The United States 


ITH the exception of action by the 
age \\V Senate on the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill most of the meas- 

ures which have been particularly the sub- 
jects of controversy in Congress were mak- 
ing little progress toward final enactment 
when this review was prepared. Nor had 
any decision been reached in the case of 
the Illinois Senatorship, partly, perhaps, 
because of the report that Colonel Frank 


L. Smith, whose admission to a seat had 
been held up, was seriously ill. 

Reversing its attitude of June, 1926, 
when the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill 
was defeated by six votes, the Senate on 
Feb. 11 passed the bill by 47 votes to 39. » 
The majority consisted of 24 Republicans, 

22 Democrats and Senator Shipstead, the 
Farmer-Labor member, while the combina- 
tion against the measure was made up of 
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22 Republicans and 17 Democrats. By de- 
cisive votes the Senate on the same day 


killed not only Senator Harrison’s pro- 


posal to defer the equalization fee on cot- 
ton for two years, but also a proposal to 
postpone the fee on all the basic commodi- 
ties for two years as well as another pro- 
posal to make the postponement one year. 
The Curtis-Crisp substitute bill, favored by 
the Administration, was defeated by a vote 
of 54 to 32. An amendment by Senator 
McKellar, allowing the Federal Farm Board 
established under the bill to defer the 
equalization fee until it became satisfied 
that a majority of the producers of the 
commodity desired it, was accepted. The 
commodities with which the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill deals include cotton, wheat, corn, 
rice, swine and tobacco. 

A proposal by the Senate members of 
the conference committee on the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill to cut down the appropria- 
tion for the three cruisers from $1,200,000 
to $150,000, thereby allowing $50,000 
with which to begin work on each ship, 
was reported on Feb. 7. The purpose of 
the proposal, it was said, was not only to 
meet the objections of President Coolidge, 
but also to extend the authorization for 
the construction of the cruisers which oth- 
erwise would expire on July 1. 

The Army Appropriation Dill, carrying 
$360,000,000, or about $3,000,000 more 
than the amount proposed by the House, 
passed the Senate on Feb. 5. An addi- 
tional appropriation of $3,524,000 to in- 
crease the enlisted force of the army from 
110,000 to 115,000 for the remainder of 
the present fiscal year was asked for by 
President Coolidge on Feb. 2.. The bill is 
in the hands of a conference committee. 

Passage of a compromise radio bill, 
under which the regulation of radio com- 
munication would be vested for one year 
in a Federal commission, and after that in 
the Secretary of Commerce, was delayed 
by pronounced opposition in the Senate. 
An attempt to recommit the bill on Feb. 7 
to a conference committee failed, how- 
ever, and the early passage of the bill was 
predicted. 

An_ additional appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 for public buildings, doubling the 
appropriation already made for that pur- 
pose, was voted by the House on Feb. 7. 
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Renewed efforts by the Democrats in — 
Congress to force a reduction of taxes have — 


met with failure. An attempt by Senator 
Reed of Missouri, on Jan. 27, to attach 


the substance of President Coolidge’s tax 


refund plan as a:rider to the Urgent De- 
ficiency bill was overruled by Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes on a point of order, and on 
the next day the bill, which had already 
been passed by the House, was approved 
by the Senate. Such hope of success as 
remained apparently disappeared on Feb. 


4, when the Senate, by a vote of 46 to 33, 


declared in favor of applying any Treas- 
ury surplus to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. 


Receipts from Federal income taxes for — 
the calendar year 1926, the figures of © 
which were announced on Jan. 25, aggre- 


gated $2,172,127,321.43, an increase of 
$346,423,185.50 over the previous year. 
The effect of the Revenue act of 1926, 
which lowered the taxes on estates, auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles and raised the 
limit of exemption in the case of theatre 
tickets, was seen in diminished receipts 
from those sources. 

Figures made public on Feb. 4 showed 


a reduction of 14,364 in the number of. 


civil service employes since July 1, 1926. 
Of that number 1,242 were at Washington. 

Further light on the methods of the 
Federal Government in enforcing national 
prohibition has been shed by the discovery 
that Federal prohibition agents had in sev- 
eral instances operated “speakeasies” for 
the purpose of entrapping bootleggers, and 
that under-cover methods, including spy- 
ing and smuggling, were extensively used. 
In a report on the subject submitted to 
the Senate on Jan, 25, in response to a res- 
olution calling for information, General 
Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and D. H. Blair; Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, declared 
that “without meaning to justify the indi- 
vidual cases reported where agents have 


resorted to questionable methods in order 


to obtain the organization, secrets and 
methods of operation of bootleggers, it 
should be frankly stated that without the 
employment of under-coves methods and 
the willingness of Governmen. %ervants to 
become identified with the law violators 
in order to unearth their secrets, prohibi- 


Radios edhe 


on. Stn will be ane ne 
- most to the point of failure.” So great was 
the volume of protest over the revelation 
of Government methods that Secretary 
~ Mellon on Jan. 27 issued an order forbid- 
_ ding further illegal acts by Federal agents 
_ intended to bring about violations of the 
_prohibitory laws. 
Resolutions charging Federal Judge 
Frank Cooper of the Northern District of 
New York with “countenancing, suggesting 
and encouraging rum-running” in aid o: 
_ prohibition enforcement, and calling for 
_ his impeachment, were offered in the 
House of Representatives on Jan. 26 by 


_ Representatives LaGuardia and Celler of 
_ New York. Hearings on the charges were 
_ begun by the Judiciary Committee on Feb. 


ae 


A bill favored by Secretary Mellon and 
_ General Andrews, under which a Federal 
- corporation would take over the manufac- 
ture and distribution of medicinal whisky, 
was rejected by the Ways and Means Com- 
_ mittee of the House on Feb. 2 by a vote 
of 16 to 8, 
The New York Assembly, by a vote of 
83 to 51, passed a resolution on Jan. 31 
- _ calling upon Congress to prohibit the use 
- __ of poisonous denaturants in alcohol. 
% The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
: pany reported on Jan. 29 that the death 
- rate from alcoholism among its 17,000,000 
4 holders of industrial policies was greater 
in 1926 than in any year since 1917. Dr. 
> Charles Norris, Chief Medical Examiner 
» __ of New York City, in a report submitted 
to Mayor Walker on Feb. 5, declared that 


e. UMEROUS. reports indicate that 
Be N many sporadic but apparently abor- 

& tive revolutionary outbreaks  oc- 
curred and also that many acts of banditry 
were committed throughout Mexico during 
January. The most Fortidable satel 


occurred in the States of Jalisco, Durango, 


els were reported to have been defeated in 
mid-January at Tepatitlan, with the loss of 
5100 killed. At the same time the defeat of 


Coahuila and Guerrero. In Jalisco the reb- - 


aaa in the city. greatly Suthais 
bered the saloons of pre-prohibition times, 
that pure whisky for medicinal purposes — 
was practically unobtainable, and that the — 
use of poisoned liquor and liquor of poor 
quality constituted a menace to public — 
health and had resulted in more deaths — 
than from vehicular accidents and gas é 
poisoning. 


Wage increases amounting to about’ 
$4,500,000, affecting some 60,000 em- 


Ga were announced by the Federal AN 
Board of Arbitration on Jan. 13. A sim- — 
ilar increase of about $5,000,000! was — 
awarded to 31,000 firemen and engineers _ 
of fifty-nine railway lines east of Chicago — 
and north of the Ohio River on Feb. 5, 
and an increase of about $3,300,000, af 
fecting some 22,000 employes of South- 
eastern lines, on Feb. 8. 

The right of the Senate to compel we af 
attendance of witnesses, and to punish for | 
contempt witnesses who refuse to ee 
was affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court on Jan. 17. The case was that 
of Mal 5S. Daugherty, brother of Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney General in the Hard-— 
ing Cabinet, who failed to answer ques- ~~ 
tions put to him at the investigation by the 
Brookhart committee of the Daugherty ad- 
ministration of the Department of Justice. 

Hearings on arguments looking to a new 
trial of the famous cases of Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, on the ground 
of newly discovered evidence, were begun 
in the Massachusetts Supreme Court on 


Jan. 27. W. MacD. 


Mexico and Central America 


300 rebels in Durango, with the loss of 15 
killed, was officially reported. On Jan. 18 
the War Department announced that sec- 
tions in Jalisco and Durango, where the 
uprisings had been most severe were rap — 

idly being pacified, and on Jan 28 report- 
ed further Federal victories over rebel 
bands in the States of Jalisco, Vera Cruz, 
Zacatecas, Guanajuato and Guerrero. The 
month closed with the Mexican Govern-| 
ment and newspapers alike reporting the 


» 
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continued success of Federal troops against 
rebel and bandit bands throughout the 
country. Orders for the confiscation of 


‘rebels in arms and of all persons found to 


be associated with rebel movements, the 
proceeds from such confiscation to be ap- 


_ plied to help defray the damage caused by 


the rebels, were issued by the Government 
on Jan. 22. 

Most of the news dispatches from Mex- 
ico City during January represented the 
revolutionary outbreaks in Mexico as being 
directed by Catholics, who are resentful 
because of the new laws putting into oper- 
ation the religious and educational pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 1917. De- 


nial that Catholics as such were involved 


in any of the revolutionary disorders were 
made by the Catholic Episcopate on Jan. 
4; again on Jan. 12 the Episcopate vigor- 
ously dénied charges (contained in a for- 
mal statement issued at the President’s Pal- 
ace in Mexico City) of provoking rebel- 


lions and uprisings. 


The arrest of Bishop Pascual Diaz, Sec- 
retary and spokesman of the Episcopate, of 
four other prelates, and of twenty Catholic 
men and women, was effected by the Gov- 
ernment on Jan. 10. Orders for the depor- 
tation of Bishop Diaz, who was charged 
with being implicated in a movement 
started by Catholics in various parts of the 
republic to overthrow the Calles Govern- 
ment, were issued by Minister of the In- 


terior Tejada on Jan. 10. Two days later 


the Government formally charged Diaz 
with being an “intellectual leader” of the 
Catholic revolution. Those arrested with 
Bishop Diaz were subsequently released. 
From the Guatemala boundary, where he 
was deported from Mexico, Bishop Diaz 
proceeded, by special permit of the Guate- 
malan Government, to Guatemala City, and 
thence to New York, where he arrived on 
Feb. 1. The Mexican Catholic Episcopate 
on Jan. 12 protested “against the outrage 
committed on the person of Bishop Pascual 
Diaz.” In an interview given in New York 
on Feb. 5 Bishop Diaz denied that he had 
had any part in the revolution and declared 
that his exile was unjust. 

ets Catholics were responsi- 
Mexican revolutionary move- 
ments were reiterated by President Calles’s 
Chief of Staff on Jan. 18, and were cate- 
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gorically denied by the Episcopate the — 
same day. Numerous reports current in — 
mid-January to the effect that Archbishop — 
Orozco y Jiménez of Jalisco was person-_ 
ally in charge of the rebellion in that State 
were characterized as “wholly false” by — 
General Manzo, Federal Military Com- 
mander of Jalisco, on Jan. 24. Neverthe- 

less, ten Government agents were reported — 


to have left Mexico City for Guadalajara 
on Jan. 27, armed with orders to bring the 
Archbishop to the capital, dead or alive. 


A Government order issued on Jan. 30 


required all Catholic priests in Mexico to 
report to the Secretary of the Interior be- 
fore Feb. 10 under penalty of being de- 
clared outlaws. 


The Government on Feb. 7 and Feb. 8 


‘declared it had forestalled subversive plots 


in Tampico, Queretaro and Guanajuato. 
The League for the Defense of Religious 
Liberty was accused of planning uprisings 
in the two States last mentioned. 

From the office of President Calles on 
Feb. 10 a statement was issued announc- 
ing definite suppression of the “Catholic 
revolution.” The statement admitted that 
a few rebel groups, under a banner bear- 
ing the legend: “Long live Christ the 
King!” and carrying flags with pictures of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, remained in the 
field, but declared that they were being 
rapidly dispersed by Federal troops. 
Rebel defeats in half a dozen States during 
the past month were cited. Further charges 
of Catholic instigation were included. Vari- 
ous reports of fighting in the States of 
Guanajuato, Vera Cruz and Queretaro 
were published at this same date. Reports 
on Feb. 11 of the appearance of insurgents 


in Aguascalientes seemed to indicate the — 


spread of revolt to a new field. 

Federal District Justice Mendoza Lopez 
was reported on Feb. 8 to be continuing 
the granting of injunctions to oil compa- 
nies against enforcement of the new oil 
regulations. On Feb. 9, Government offi- 


cials in Mexico City severely criticized the — 


refusal of American oil operators to confer 
with former President Obreeén and former 
Secretary of the Treasury Alberto J. Pani 
in San Francisco early in February, after 
the two Mexican spokesmen had been sent 
to California at the suggestion of the 
operators themselves to discuss the oil con- 
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sion of the city, 


troversy between the Mexican Government 
and the American operators. 

President Calles on Jan. 22 signed a de- 
cree permitting a former President of 
Mexico to stand for the office after the 
lapse of one Presidential term. 

An official order to United States Col- 
lectors of Customs instructing them “not to 
permit aircraft of any description, whether 
of a military or non-military type, to pro- 
ceed to Mexico from the United States ex- 
cept upon issuance of an export license by 
the Secretary of State,” was made public 
on Jan. 28. 

The Mexican Treasury on Jan. 29 placed 
at the disposal of the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico in New York 
the “funds necessary to complete the pay- 
ment of the second six months’ interest on 


the bonds of the Republic of Mexico in 


> tull.” 


Nicaragua 


SENOR Alejandro Cesar, newly ap- 

pointed Minister of the Diaz Govern- 
ment to the United States, presented his 
credentials to President Coolidge on Jan. 
20. In his remarks to Senor Cesar, Presi- 
dent Coolidge expressed “great satisfac- 
tion” because of “the establishment of a 
constitutional Government” in Nicaragua. 

Charges of unjustifiable interference by 
American marines with the Liberal revolu- 
tionary forces were renewed in Washing- 
ton on Feb. 5 by Dr. T. S. Vaca, confiden- 
tial agent of Juan B. Sacasa, head of the 
rival “Liberal” Government in Nicaragua. 
Dr. Vaca cited destruction by the marines 
of ammunition destined for the Liberal 
army, and on behalf of the Sacasa “Gov- 
ernment,’ demanded reparation. The 
American Government officials were re- 
ported to have declined to take official no- 
tice of the charges. 

The capture by Liberal forces of the 
City of Chinandega was reported on Feb. 
6. The city, which has a population of 
10,000. and which was once the temporary 
capital of the three united republics of 
Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador, was 
declared to have been set in flames. On 
Feb. 8 the Conservatives were reported to 
be contesting with the Liberals the posses- 
which they had succeeded 
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in re-entering, and bitter fighting was in 


progress. The _ hostilities lasted for 
several days, after which the Conserva- 
tives were reported to he in control of the 
town. The Liberals were fleeing toward 


the Honduras frontier on Feb. 10. The 


Conservative losses were estimated at 130. 


killed and 200 wounded; the Liberal losses 


at 200 killed and 300 wounded. Condi- 


tions in the city were reported alarming 
on Feb. 10 and an epidemic was feared. 
President Diaz declared that the Chinan- 
dega disaster was the worst in the history 
of Nicaragua, . 

A statement by President Diaz on Feb. 
9 that he was ready to withdraw as Presi- 
dent in favor of some one else, if that 
seemed best to the United States, was re- 


ported to have been received with satisfac- _ 


tion by the Washington Government as a 
means of reaching a solution of the revo- 
lutionary situation in Nicaragua. 
willingness of Sacasa to withdraw on con- 


dition that Diaz did likewise had already _ 


been announced. 

The statement of President Diaz, offer- 
ing withdrawal, 
next day (Feb. 10) by a similar state- 
ment by the Liberal leader transmitted by 


‘Dr. Vaca. 


It was announced by an official spokes- 
man for Guatemala at this same date that 


that country had withdrawn its diplomatic — 


agent from Nicaragua only because its of- 
fer of mediation between the rival Nica- 
raguan leaders had failed. The statement 


declared that Guatemala would pursue a 


policy of strict neutrality toward Nicara- 
gua. The Department of State at Washing- 
ton on Feb. 7 issued an official statement 
declaring that an alleged interview with 
Assistant Secretary of State Robert E. Olds 
published in the press of Costa Rica and 
other Central American States, purporting 
to discuss the offer of mediation made by 
Costa Rica and refused by President Diaz, 
had never occurred, and that Mr. Olds had 
made no statement whatever regarding this 
matter. 


Panama 
GERIOUS opposition developed in Pan- 


ama during January to the ratification 
of the new treaty, signed on July 28, 1926, 
between that country and the United States. 


The 


was followed the very — 


aes 
x 


: es Jan. 22 as anti-treaty tag days. 


* 
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Sefior Harmodio Arias, a member of the 
Panama National Assembly, charged on 


Jan. 14 that the treaty “places serious bur- 


dens on this small country * * * without 


benefiting the United States.” A Panaman 


et: paper on Jan. 17 printed the text of an 
anonymous letter, received by members of 


the National Assembly, threatening death 
to those who approved the treaty. Groups 
hostile to the treaty declared Jan. 21 and 
The tags 


distributed read: “The nation will force 


rejection of the treaty for a free Panama.” 


Partly because of an unfavorable reaction 


among the Panaman people, and also part- 


ly because the United States Senate had not 
considered the treaty, the Panaman Na- 


tional Assembly on Jan. 26 virtually re- - 


jected the treaty by passing a resolution 


suspending further consideration of the 
- document and requesting President Chiari 


to reopen negotiations looking to a solution 


“which would fully satisfy the nation’s 


aspirations.” The Department of State an- 
nounced on Jan. 27 that proposed changes 


in the treaty with Panama were under dis- 
~ cussion, but insisted that the revisions un- 


der consideration were of a minor charac- 


South America 


OUTH AMERICAN interest in the 
United States has been stimulated dur- 
ing the past month by the accom- 
plishments of the “Good-will Fliers.” On 
their 20,000-mile flight around South 
America these United States aviators 
reached Chile before the middle of Febru- 
ary. Everywhere they were greeted en- 
thusiastically. 
Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
speaking at the anniversary of President 


- McKinley’s birth, pointed out the prophe- 


cies of the martyred President with refer- 
ence to our Latin-American trade. This 
trade amounted to $304,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of the present century; it now ap- 
proximates $2,000,000,000. While it cen- 
tres largely in the Caribbean area, the 
volume is increasing in Colombia, Vene- 


ter and did not affect the substance of th 
treaty. -\-7 Soe © AAS gine 
President Chiari on Jan. 28 stated that 
he had always considered that the treaty 
did not meet with the “hopes, interests or 
needs of the country,” but that “after ne- 
gotiations lasting more than two years we 
signed the compact as the best obtainable, — 
despite its lamentable inconveniences for 
us Panamans.” President Chiari’s attitude ~ 
toward a renewal of treaty negotiations — 
was revealed in the following statement: 
“If the opportunity is available and if the 
United States State Department’s attitude 
is propitious for new parleys which might 
result in benefiting our interests, we will — 
earnestly make all possible efforts to com: 
ply with the Assembly’s resolution for our | 
satisfaction as a Government and as Pana- 
mans.” a 
Reports that President Chiari would re- _ 
sign in order to become a candidate for 
re-election were proved baseless on Feb. 5, — 
when the constitutional time limit for his 
resignation expired, and the leaders of the 
Liberal Party, consulted by the President, 
decided against his resignation at this time, — 
particularly because of the pending treaty 
with the United States. CW, = 


zuela, Peru, Ecuador and Chile and the 
east coast of South America. 

No small part of the huge commercial 
exchanges between the Americas is due to 
our investments in Latin America, which 
now total more than $4,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to a report of the Department of 
Commerce on Jan. 15, 1927. This repre- 
sents the ownership of public securities, — 
such as national, provincial and municipal 
bonds, and participation in private enter- 
prises such as mines, industrial plants, 
public utilities, land companies and trad-_ 
ing establishments. 


Argentina 


HE year 1926, according to a recent 

official report, was unfavorable for 
Argentine agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry. This was due chiefly to the prac- 


tical failure of the 1925-26 wheat crop, 
the low world-market price of all export 
commodities and the highly disorganized 
cattle market in which prices are at ihe 
lowest level reached in many years. The 
excellent crop prospects forecast early in 
1926 did not materialize. Although the 
volume of exports from Argentina in- 
creased approximately 15 per cent., an ab- 
normally large number of commercial fail- 
ures occurred during the year. Congress 
adjourned for the Christmas recess without 
having definitely approved the 1927 bud- 
get. Debate on the bill during January of 
the present year indicated its passage with 
even larger appropriations than those pro- 
posed by President de Alvear. The budget 
for 1927 calls for the expenditure of 650,- 
000,000 paper pesos (one paper peso 
equals $0.41). The President has already 
been authorized to expend 20,000,000 
paper pesos for extension of the State Rail- 
ways during the next three years. 

The second official crop estimate of the 
Argentine Government shows the follow- 
ing figures: 

Metric Tons. 


BWWELT@AGa ca cyecatoter ale wea there eieie a etaCete .. -6,065,000 
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High returns from initial threshing 


operations have strengthened the wheat 
estimate which, at the opening of the new 
year, was expected to total 222,888,000 
bushels, as compared to 191,140,000 of the 
previous season. 

One of the outstanding developments of 
recent months in Argentina has been the 
passing of the Socialist Party as a politi- 
cal force. This has come about more 
through internal dissension in the party 
organization than through any lessening in 
the enthusiasm for party principles on the 
part of the rank and file. For some years 
—ever since secrecy of the ballot became 
an accomplished fact—the Socialists have 
been paramount in Buenos Aires; their 
representation in the national legislature 
has been relatively limited because the 
party made little headway in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

In recent municipal elections, a series of 
dissensions having rent the organization, 
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the Socialists lost ground to the Irigoyen- 


ist radicals. The gains of the latter politi- 
cal group are interesting to observe as 


presaging the return of Sefor Hipolito — 


Irigoyen to the presidential chair in 1928. 


Brazil 


PRESIDENT Luis by executive decree 


continued the state of siege in the 
States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catarina, Matto Grosso and Goyas during 
January. This action was due to the con- 
tinuation of revolutionary movements in 
those areas. 


ments in the State of Matto Grosso 
(Western Brazil) toward the end of Janu- 
ary between Federal troops and revolu- 
tionists; in these battles thirty-eight of the 
latter were killed and their forces driven 
to the unsettled portion of the State. 

The new currency stabilization law, 


passed by Congress the week of Dec. 18 
and promulgated by the President the fol- 


lowing week, is already producing definite 
effects. 
be governed by an executive decree which 
will Jargely determine its exact effect on 


the country. Already it is clear that in- 
dustry is stimulated by it. The milreis has 


fallen below the value established for it by 
the rigorous deflation policy of the pre- 
vious Administration. This lowering of 
the exchange value of the milreis has had 
the expected result of raising the domestic 
prices of coffee and certain other Brazilian 
products so that manufacturing, especially 
in textile lines, has taken a new impetus. 
The point at which the milreis will be 
stabilized is not yet clear; there is, how- 
ever, general agreement that exchange sta- 
bility is the first essential for monetary 
reform and economic progress. 


Chile 
ON the ground that Bolshevism has been 


allowed too great freedom and has 
already assumed dangerous proportions in 
Chile, the Minister of War, General Carlos 
Ibanez, took the reins of Government in 
his own hands on Feb. 9. Backed by the 
army, he began to organize a new Cabinet 
which, under his leadership, was to settle 
this problem of radicalism, In a state- 


A Government communiqué 
of Feb. 8 gave an account of two engage- 
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ment to the press General Ibafiez said: 
-“Moscow’s influence in Chile must be 
broken, and the way to do this is to reor- 
ganize the Government by the injection of 
new blood.” 

ig This statement was followed by the res- 
- ignation of the Cabinet and the designa- 
tion by President Figueroa-Larrain of 
General Ibafiez to form a new Ministry. 
Reports became current that President 
Figueroa-Larrain would resign or take a 
leave of absence as soon as the new Cab- 
‘inet took up its duties. President Ales- 
sandri, predecessor of the present Chief 


leave of absence during the latter half of 
1924. He resumed his executive duties in 
February, 1925, but resigned eight months 
later. Should President Figueroa-Larrain 
- follow his example in this respect, General 
Ibafiez, as head of the Cabinet, would auto- 
matically assume full duties of President, 
since the Vice Presidential office does not 
exist in Chile. 


Venezuela 


..' Or production is fast becoming a recog- 

i nized factor in the economic life of 
_ Venezuela. Prospectors first appeared in 
the country in 1918. The following year 


\ 
ei 


“J ‘HE long postponed inquest by trade 
union executives into the conduct and 
calling off of the general strike by 

the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and the effect of its actions on the 
dispute in the mining industry was held in 
London on Jan. 20. The General Council’s 
case, embodied in two reports, showed that 
there had been growing divergence be- 
tween the Council and the miners’ execu- 
tive that came to an open breach over 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s memorandum on 
concessions to the coal miners, which 
; was considered sufficiently satisfactory by 
3 the General Council to warrant calling 
, off the general strike, but which was 
| flatly rejected by the miners’ representa- 
tives. The root of the accusation was that 
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Executive, was in Europe on a forced. 


The British Empire. — 
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some 45,000 metric tons of petroleum were 
produced. Total production in 1925, — 
amounted to 2,874,486 metric tons, while 
the rate during the last months of 1926 
would indicate a potential output of nearly 
5,000,000 tons. Maracaibo, the centre of © 
this oil development, is rivaling Tampico, — 
which grew, in a few years, from a little 
river village into one of the most impor- 
tant petroleum terminals of the world. The 
rapid development of Venezuelan oil has 
brought natives and foreigners to Mara- _ 
caibo, with the result that the population —_— 
has increased from 70,000 to over 100,000 
since 1918. As house construction has not 
kept pace with this growth in population, 
the city presents an overcrowded aspect, 
and this condition is said to be steadily 
becoming worse. ae 
The effects on the agricultural industry __ 
of the country are more serious. Because > 


of the demand for labor in the oil fields” ee 
and the high wages paid, workers are de- 
serting the farms in the vicinity of Mara- a 
caibo and the meat, vegetables and other 
foodstuffs for the growing city are in- » — 


creasingly imported. : = 

The cost of living has risen proportion- __ 
ately. High prices have invited importa- __ 
tion and the harbor of Maracaibo is con- 
stantly congested. HTC 


the miners had handed over the conduct 
of negotiations to the General Council and 
then had disobeyed its orders. More- 
over, it was charged that in spite of the 
gravity of the situation they had committed 
themselves to the watchword, “Not an hour . 
on the day, not a penny off the pay,” and 
had pursued a policy of “mere negation.” 
The miners replied that the General — 
Council, in its failure to prepare for the — 
strike and to maintain the resistance to 
the reduction of the miners’ standards, had 
“forced the miners to fight alone.” The 
Samuel memorandum was contemptuously __ 


as 
ae, 
wake 
ae 
Sa 


characterized as “bait” and it was inti- 
mated that “the fight is not over.” How- 
ever, a resolution approving the conduct 


of the General Council was adopted ry 


Sir ind ak 


Jan. 21 by a majority of 1,745,000 and 
the censure of the miners endorsed. On 
the same day an important judgment was 
delivered by the Chancery Court in London 
refusing to grant an injunction restraining 
a union from using its funds for political 
purposes. 


It was reported on Feb. 4 that the Gov- 
ernment would present a trade union act to 
the Spring session of Parliament making 
general strikes illegal, and providing for 
compulsory incorporation of trade unions, 
separation of benefit from strike funds 
and an annual audit of union finances. 


Industrial peace seemed to be more and 
more earnestly desired, judging from state- 
ments both by leading employers and labor 
representatives. On Jan. 27 was held the 
first of a series of conferences to be or- 
ganized in the chief industrial centres of 
the country, and arranged by the Labor 
Co-Partnership Association with the object 
of “securing frank discussion of means to 
give practical expression to the desire for 
peace in industry.” On the other hand, the 
officials of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, which held a congress at 
Amsterdam in January, at which a large 
British delegation was present, expressed 
their disapproval of British moves for har- 
mony between capital and labor on the 
ground that they were “a trap for the work- 
ers and an attempt to lower labor stand- 
ards.” 

Recovery of the nation from the effects 
of the industrial upheaval proceeded dur- 
ing January at a slow but steady rate, prog- 
ress being reported particularly in the out- 
put of coal and in the cotton and steel 
trades. How seriously the country’s eco- 
nomic life was affected, however, was 
strikingly shown by the fact that for the 
first time for years the real balance of 
trade was against Great Britain, the deficit 
amounting to £66,000,000. The Board of 
Trade added the statement, “that in view of 
the seven months’ coal strike, it is satis- 
factory to find things no worse.” 

Parliament reopened on Feb. 8 with a 
thorough search of the buildings before 
the event because of information of threat- 
ened Communist demonstrations. 

The proposals of the Bishops of the 
Church of England for revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which has not 
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been substantially altered since 1662, were — 
presented on Feb, 7, sixty years having 
been spent in preparing them. 


Canada 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, former Ambas- 


sador to Belgium, was on Feb. 3 ap- 
pointed the first Minister from the United 
States to Canada. This action reciprocated 
a similar move by Canada, which appoint- 
ed Vincent A. Massey Minister to the 
United States immediately after the Impe- 
rial Conference. It, of course, involved a 
change of previous policy in Washington, 
but it was felt that the volume of Cana- 
dian matters requiring diplomatic atten- 
tion, such as the water level issue involving 
the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes 
developments, for example, made impera- 
tive a resident Minister. 

Completed reports of economic condi- 
tions in Canada during the year 1926 in- 
dicated “‘a volume of industrial production - 
20 per cent. greater than in 1925; increased 
domestic and foreign trade; the highest 
level of employment for over six years 
past; continued improvement in railway 
operations; plentiful funds for banking 
and investment operations, and a formal 
return to the gold standard.” Canada now 
leads the world in newsprint production, 
exceeding that of the United States by 11 
per cent. ‘The fact that trade with the 
United Kingdom declined on account of 
the coal strike was counter-balanced by 
Canada’s extensive commercial relations 
with the United States, one of the chief 
items of export being $20,000,000 worth 
of alcoholic liquor. 

A report was submitted at the beginning 
of the year by the Royal Commission on 
the Claims of the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada setting forth the extent to which 
these Provinces have suffered as a result 
of entering the Confederation with the rest 
of Canada, concluding, however, that other 
factors, such as the rapid development and 
fiscal policy of the United States, have en- 
tered in. Their chief complaint is that the 
main efforts of the Dominion Government 
have been directed to developing the West 
at the expense of the Maritime Provinces, 
and they concluded with a request for re- 
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moval of the disadvantages under which 


they are suffering. Swarajist Party eatlered: defeat in the el - 
; tion of the Rajah of Santosh as President 
Australia — of the Legislative Council and in their fai E 


‘TE appointment by the Commonwealth 
Government of an Australian Industrial 
_ Mission, consisting of four representative 


Sir Abdur Rahim (Moslem) was first. ap- 
pointed to head the Ministry, but, owing _ 
employers, four representative employes, to his failure to find a Hindu colleague to 
and two women observers, to visit the work with ‘him, he resigned, and Mr. Cha-_ 
- United States and study economic and in- kravarty (Hindu) and Mr. Ghuznavi (Mos- 


- dustrial conditions, caused much dissension lem) were appointed. A stable Ministry 
in labor circles, because the Government re- Was also formed in Madras against "Nae 


fused to accept the delegates nominated by _ Jist opposition. 
the Trades and Labor Council. In fact, the 


extremist element in the trade and labor ‘Tanganyika > 
councils of all the Australian States repu- a 
diated the Government’s choice and ad- [N his opening address to the first session x 
; vised a strike to prevent their leaving the | of the newly constituted Legislative 
country. However, the mission eles for Council of Tanganyika Territory, Sir Don- 
the United States on Feb. 10. ald Cameron, the Governor, made an em- _ 


phatic declaration on the subject of the | 
permanency of the British mandate. After 
briefly reviewing the circumstances in 
which the mandate was conferred, he said: 


_ The annual convention of the Australian 
Workers’ Union was held during January 
and passed a resolution threatening a gen- 
-eral strike if Greet Britain made any at- i 
- tempt to involve Australia in intervention There is no provision in the mandate for _ 
in China. its termination or transfer. It constitutes — 
Australian imports for 1925-26 totaled merely an obligation and not a form of tem- — 
£151,558,475 and exports £148.572,270, porary tenure under the League of Nations. — 3 
_. wool being the chief commodity exported, This obligation does not make British con- 
followed by wheat and butter. The popu- trol temporary, any more than other treaty — 3 
lation of the country is estimated at 6,043,- obligations (such as those under the Berlin — : 2 
Oa SERRE Soe ERS Bi wage has been fixed and Brussels acts or the convention revising — 
by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, those acts) render temporary British control _ 
- providing that no adult can be employed, over Kenya. on Uganda, ee are no 00a 
even in unskilled labor, at a rate less than and no less likely to remain under that: con= a9 
that stipulated. The wage varies from Heo a She nian banyak ele age a 
$29.33 for New South Wales to $19.80 for I make this statement with the full — Ss 
Migr cen’ Australia authority of his Majesty’s Government. 
: And let this not escape the attention of all 
I as who may hear it or read it. There are 
ndla others in the territory to whom I speak — 


a , ; besides the non-natives; there is the huge — 
HE new Council House at Delhi, con- body of chiefs and native inhabitants of © 


taining the Chamber of Princes, the the territory. To them I have repeatedly — es 
Council of State and the ‘Legislative As- stated in the many barazas I have held — 
sembly, was opened on Jan. 78 by Lord during the last eighteen months that Tan- 
Irwin, the Viceroy. Both the King’s mes- ganyika is a part of the British Empire — 
sage end the Viceroy’s speech were char- 22d will remain so; to them the words IT 
acterized by expressions of British sym- am now using will be repeated. To them S 
pathy with Indian Constitutional aspira- yhese: Words Brea Tied aes 
tions. 


: ; Tanganyika Territory (formerly German _ 
ehhe inauguration of the Cairo-Karachi East Africa) has a total area of dant 365,- 
air mail service took place on Jan. 5 and 000 square miles and a population of over 


was commented on in the London press as 4,000,000, the capital b : 
a “reopening of the back door of India.” ae meee a 


° . 


HE year 1926, according to statistics 
recently published, was one of the 
most prosperous industrially since 

the war. During the year the people of 
France paid in State taxes over 38,000,000- 
000 francs, an increase of 10,000,000,000 
over the amount paid for the year 1925. 

On Jan. 8, Léon Daudet’s royalist news- 
paper L’ Action Frangaise was put on the 
papal index and consequently forbidden 
all good Catholics. This action was said 
to be a protest of the Vatican against the 
violent nationalist views of the journal, 
and especially its hostility toward the 
policy of international conciliation which 
Foreign Minister Briand has supported. 

It was announced on Jan. 9 that during 
the preceding six weeks there had been a 
considerable military concentration in the 
region of Nice on the Italian frontier. 
Italian estimates placed the number of 
troops at from 150,000 to 250,000. 

The Boulevard Haussmann was formally 
opened by the President of the Republic 
on Jan. 15. This was one of the main 
boulevards planned during the Second Em- 
pire by Baron Haussmann. The new 
thoroughfare is about three miles in length 
and runs in very nearly a direct line from 
the Place de la République to the Place de 
V’Etoile. 

Another Swiss loan—130,000,000 Swiss 
francs ($26,000,000)—was announced on 
Jan. 19. 

The naturalization of all foreigners was 
temporarily suspended on Jan. 20. The ac- 
tion was taken in response to the protest of 
labor leaders, who pointed out the injustice 
of facilitating the entrance of foreigners 
into France at a time when “tens of thou- 
sands of Frenchmen” were out of employ- 
ment. 

A committee of Deputies from Alsace- 
Lorraine on [eb. 1 presented to Premier 
Poincaré a protest against the Government 
policy of attempting to substitute French 
for German as the official language. The 
committee pointed out that the attempt was 
causing needless confusion, especially in 
the courts, in which neither the litigants 
nor the Judges could ordinarily speak 
French. The committee proposed that both 
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languages be used, with a bi-lingual publi- 
cation of all notices and documents. 


In an address before an organization of 
French war veterans on Feb. 6, Foreign 
Minister Briand defended his peace policy 
and upheld the League of Nations as an in- 
strument through which international set- 
tlements should be reached in future. He 
spoke in part as follows: 


France, which has been able to stop the 
most formidable assault, does not become 
less potent if, without compromising any of 
her force and inspired by love of country 
and humanity, she turns to the world and 
cries: “You shall have peace!’ When one 
thinks of the number of dead, when one 
sees an army of mutilated, when one thinks 
of the widows and mothers who contem- 
plate their children with anguish over the 
thought of butcheries of the future, I say 
it is not right to attack a public man who 
tries to avoid a new and terrible disaster. 


* * * France, if necessary, can always : 
wage war. France always will be what she: — 
has keen. But she does not lose strength 


in accepting juridic solutions as a guar- 
antee of peace superior to that of a blow 
of the fist. 


Premier Poincaré, opening the National 
Economic Council on Feb. 7, reviewed the 
Council’s history since its organization by 
former Premier Herriot in 1925. This 
body is composed of representatives of in- 
dustrial and agricultural groups and the 
liberal professions. The Premier made it 
clear that the Government intended to be 
euided by the industrial and agricultural 
elements in the Council in solving numer- 
cus problems now demanding legislation. 
Among the subjects presented for discus- 
sion was unemployment, with the measures 
to be taken to reduce the number of work- 
less to a minimum. 

The publication of the French-Ruman- 
ian treaty, concluded at Paris on Nov. 10, 
1926, guaranteeing the status quo, resulted 
in a protest from the Soviet Government 
(Jan. 21) as an unfriendly act, on the 
ground that France thereby guaranteed to 
Rumania the possession of Bessarabia, 
which was the subject of negotiation be- 
tween Russia and Rumania. Foreign 
Minister Briand denied that the treaty 
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could rightly bear the interpretation put 


upon it by the Soviet Government. 
It was announced on Feb. 10 that the 


French Superior War Council had com-. 


pleted plans for the construction of de- 
fenses on the German and Italian frontiers 
calling for the expenditure of 7,000,000,- 
000 francs. M. Paul Painlevé, the War 


Germany and Austria 


-T-HE new Marx Cabinet, after a stormy 
session in the Reichstag on Feb. 5, 

~~ won a vote of confidence, 235 voting 

to support the Government, 174 voting 
against it and 18 declining to cast ballots. 
The voting was preceded by bitter attacks 


‘of the Socialists upon the new Minister of 


the Interior, Walther von Keudell, who 
was charged with alleged treasonable acts 
against the Republic: (1) In the Kapp 
monarchist putsch of 1920; (2) in the sec- 


© ond motatchist putsch of 1923, and (3) in 


harboring members of a reactionary mili- 


 taristic organization on his farm. The Cen- © 
_ trists voted for the Government only on the 
- reservation that the Chancellor should in- 


vestigate and report on the charges against 


von Keudell. 


_ Chancellor Marx, in his report to the 


Reichstag on Feb. 11, completely exoner- 
ated Herr von Keudell of guilt for the al- 


leged treasonable acts. The Chancellor rep- 
resented the political acts referred to as 
“dutiful obedience to the orders of his su- 


_periors, carried out in a soldierly manner,” 


and declared the rifle practice on von Keu- 
dell’s farm by forbidden organizations “an 
innocent amusement.” His expression of 
confidence in von Keudell’s loyalty to the 
Republic was reinforced by a declaration 
by von Kendell himself, who assured the 
Reichstag that he considered it his duty to 
support the Constitution. The Catholic Cen- 
trists thereupon declared their acceptance 
of the Chancellor’s findings, withdrew re- 
strictions attached to their previous vote of 
confidence and announced themselves to be 
in complete harmony with the bourgeois 
bloc in the Government. On a Democratic 
lack of confidence motion, 161 voted 
against von Keudell and 217 for him; the 


ee ee Esha rss 
Minister, accompanied by General D. 
beney, Chief of the French Army Stat 
was received by the Army Commission. 
the Senate on this day and explained to 
the members of the commission the details 
of this new defense project, which aims to — 
surround France with the most formidable — 
frontier defenses in Europe. C. B. 


vote on a Socialist motion was virtually the — 
same. é 
With the Centrists’ full support, the 
Marx Government gained control of an 
actual Reichstag majority of about 20. 
Reichstag committees were busily engaged 
in framing bills for contemplated legisla- 
tion. ; : 
According to a careful analysis recently 
made of the census of June 16, 1925, the _ 
population of the German Reich (exclusive — 
of the Sarre region) is 62,348,782, distrib- 
uted over 63,580 political communes. 
In a speech before the Prussian Diet 
Dr. Hirtsiefer, Prussia’s Minister of Public 
Welfare, stated that Germany, despite her 
loss of 2,000,000 men in the World War — 
and reduction of her population by several 
millions through the terms of the Versailles — 
Treaty, has today 1,700,000 more able- — 
bodied men of working age than she had 
before the war. Moreover, the Reich’s death 
rate—last year 12.2 to 1,000 inhabitants— 
is lower than it was in 1913. And, while 
the number of German births has dimnin- 
ished, this is evidently a passing phenome- __ 
non, a condition due to the fact that men 


of marriageable age, officially considered 


2}. 


to be from 25 to 40, are less numerous be- 
cause from this category came the bulk of 
the war dead. 2: ie 
Despite rumors of increasing troubles 
with minorities, President Loebe of the 
German Reichstag appeared at Lodz, one 
of the greatest textile cities of Poland, on — 
Jan. 16 and addressed 800 of the 50,000 
German workers belonging to the German’ 
Socialist Party. Although touching lightly 
upon the frontier situation, he stated that 
“no permanent change in the frontiers can 
ever occur unless agreed upon in a peace: 
ful manner.” < 


Sel iek 


An appropriation of 2,400,000 marks, or 
$600,000, for preservation of the Island of 
_ Heligoland was provided in the budget of 
_ the Ministry of Finance for the year 1927, 
_ Continual storms and tidal waves have fur- 
a _ ther eroded large stretches of the shore and 
__ during the past year vast parts of the cliffs 

_erumbled away. It became necessary to 
move the island’s electric power house and 
__-water works further inland and to build.a 
- solid breakwater to protect the most ex- 
posed parts of the island against further in- 
__ eursions of the North Sea. This island in 
the North Sea, forty-five miles off the 
mouths of the Rivers Elbe and Weser, was 
_ Germany’s principal naval outpost during 
the European war. Its strong fortifications 
were razed under the provisions of the Ver- 
_ sailles Peace Treaty. 


The Communists on Feb. 2 introduced an 
~_interpellation in the Prussian Diet asking 
if the Prussian State Government was pre- 
pared to exert all possible influence on the 
Federal Government to prevent the return 
of “Wilhelm Hohenzollern” to Germany 
_ from his retreat in Doorn, Holland. In the 
- event that the Federal Ministry should 
' show favor to such a return the interpella- 
tion asked that, in any case, measures be 
taken to prevent the former Kaiser from 
- coming back to Prussian territory. 
= It was officially announced by Herr 
Reinhold, Minister of Finance, on Jan. 25, 
that the German Government would float 
an internal loan of 500,000,000 marks in 
5 per cent. twenty-five-year bonds for the 
purpose of balancing the 1927 budget, as it 
was apparent that the Reich’s income 
through taxes, duties and other sources of 
revenue would lack this amount in cover- 
ing the estimated expenses, totaling more 
than 10,000,000,000 marks, which include 
increased Dawes plan reparations pay- 
ments. 
_ Germany’s latest census of war cripples 
and dependents showed that 792,000 in- 
jured soldiers and 1,067,680 children were 
receiving pensions. The number of listed 
cripples increased by 16,000 during the 
past two years; this is explained by the 
fact that during the days of inflation many 
failed to register on account of the low 
value of money. Others, pronounced cured 
and able-bodied, returned for aid because 
of relapses. 
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The budget for 1927 revealed that 175-22 
per cent. of all governmental expenditures, 
excluding reparations, would be paid out — 


for pensions of one kind or another, a total 


of $350,000,000 out of a budget of about 


$2,000,000,000. The pension load equals 
70 per cent. of all payments, including 


reparations, which Germany is making asa __ 
sequel to losing the war. More than 57,000 
former civilian officials and 36,900 army 
and navy officers who served under the 
former Emperor and the Republic are 
drawing as much as 8,000 marks a year 
each. War casualties, supported in whole 
or in part, number 768,660, to which are — 
added 370,981 war widows, 917,000 or- — 
phans, 256,162 parents of the war dead, 


31,000 widows of Government officials and 


8,700 orphans. Of the six former Chancel- 


lors drawing pensions, Prince Bernhardt 


von Bulow, who is wealthy, is listed as re- 


ceiving 27,600 marks annually (about 
$6,350); Dr. Georg Michaelis, who was 
Chancellor for three months, 
marks; Dr. Joseph Wirth, 19,665 marks; 


Dr. William Cuno, Director General of the 
Hamburg-American Line, 18,285 marks; 
Dr. Hans Luther, 18,285 from the Reich 


and 4,830 marks from the States. 


Austria 


THE Austrian budget for 1927 is consid- 
erably higher than that for 1926, owing 


largely to the so-called Public Servants’ . 
Salary Reform legislation. After a pro-- 


longed and stubborn struggle the State em- 
ployes obtained a salary increase of 12.5 
per cent, and the guarantee of a minimum 
monthly salary of 162.5 schillings, The 
new budget figures show that 43.7 per cent. 
of all revenue goes for the salaries of ac- 
tive Government servants and for pensions 
to retired State employes. An estimated 
deficit of 135.5 million schillings, caused 
in large part by capital expenditures, will 
be met out of the sums still available for 
the international loan, of which about 100,- 


000,000 schillings have been set apart for — 


that purpose. It is hoped that the deficit 
will be smaller than now apparent. 

The chief grievance which the popula- 
tion has against the budget is that the 
amounts allocated to productive develop- 
ments are not large enough. In view of the 
huge requirements for the personnel, how- 
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ever, an extension of capital expenditure, 
though greatly desirable, appears to have 
been out of the question. It is fortunate, 
under these circumstances, that what the 
Federal Government cannot accomplish, in 


-view of the limitation of the means at its 
disposal, is supplemented to some extent 


by the City Government of Vienna, whose 
financial position is extremely favorable 
and which has been able to set down 208,- 


- 000,000 schillings for capital expenditure 


in 1927. 

Important Austrian journals have started 
a campaign against excessive imports of 
“luxury foodstuffs,” insisting that such 
purchases abroad are not in kéeping with 
the impoverishment of the country. Rough- 
ly, the total surplus of imports is estimated 
at 1,200,000,000  schillings, as against 
1,000,000,000 in 1925 and 1,500,000,000 
in 1924. 

Following the general example of other 
European countries, Austrian industrialists 
have initiated a strong movement in favor 
of industrial consolidation. Already the 
metal, paper, chemical, rubber and brew- 
ery industries have begun to amalgamate. 


The movement was given additional im- 


petus when, on Jan. 14, the Boden-Kredit- 
anstalt absorbed the Union Bank in the 
largest merger yet made in Vienna. This 
leaves only four important banks of those 
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which formerly dominated the financial 
and industrial life of the Austrian Empire. 

Austrian industries have 
strong campaign against alleged overtaxa- 


tion, which they declare is the cause of the ~ 


shrinkage in exports. 

Three workers and an eight-year-old boy 
were killed and a dozen people seriously 
injured in a clash between Austrian Social- 
ists and anti-Socialists at Loibersbach, near 
the Hungarian frontier, on Jan. 30. It was 
rumored in several quarters that the trouble 
was merely the result of a general Hun- 
garian plot to seize Burgenland, the east- 
ernmost province of Austria, which was 


taken from Hungary by the Treaty of Tri-_ 


anon. Vienna and nearly all the other 
Austrian cities were almost completely par- 


lyzed for a fifteen-minute period as “a 


warning to reaction” on Feb. 2, the day of 
the burial of the victims. Those close to 
the situation were of the opinion that the 
Socialists welcomed these brief general 
strikes, not only as demonstrations but as 
drills, in order to test their organization 
and keep it prepared for greater emergen- 
cies. The tie-up of Feb. 2 left little doubt 
that they are well organized, particularly 
in Vienna and the larger towns, and have 
the nation’s public services and the key in- 
dustries especially under their thumbs. 
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Italy 


OLONEL RICCIOTTI GARIBALDI, 

the grandson of the Italian “Lib- 

erator,” was found guilty on Jan. 
22 of plotting on French territory against 
a foreign Government. He was arrested 
several months ago and, according to the 
French police, he confessed that he had ac- 
cepted large sums of money from officials 
of the Italian Government for fomenting 
plots against Mussolini and then denounc- 
ing the plotters to the Italian police. At 
the trial he denied that he had been an 
agent of the Fascist police and persisted in 
the assertion that the confession had been 
wrung from him under duress. 


He was 
nevertheless convicted. 


5 conv The sentence of 
two months’ imprisonment was remitted on 
account of the time already spent in prison 


while awaiting trial, and on the payment 
of a fine he was released. 

In regard to the German population of 
the South Tyrol, the Fascist authorities 


resumed a 


appear to have shown a growing spirit of — 


conciliation. As an instance of such spirit 
the board of a German farmers’ savings 
bank was allowed to elect to office a Ger- 
man farmer who had been deposed by a 
former Prefect. The meeting passed off 
peaceably and no protest was raised by 
the Fascist authorities. 

The policy of the Italian Government in 
the Far East was recently set forth in a 
note of Premier Mussolini to London in 
which he supports the position of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. He maintains the 


right of the Powers to intervene in China > 


to protect their interests and the lives and 


that actual armed intervention may be un- 
_ avoidable. The Fascist press is enthusias- 
_ Ucally supporting Mussolini and stressing 
_ the close relations of Italy and England. 
ee A group of former Socialist Labor lead- 
- ers recently issued a statement in which 
they speak with approval of much of the 
Fascist labor legislation and declare that 
3 it contains many of their own principles. 
“As long,” says the document, “as the Lib- 
_ __ eral State continued to exist, on the one 
- _ hand, and the workers, on the other, re- 
: ained firm in their reluctance to recog- 


- nize the Government, any such law was im- 
~ possible. The Fascist revolution has cut 
_ the Gordian knot and we must take notice 
of the fact.” They even offer their ser- 


vices to the Fascisti to form “an associa- 
__ tion for the cultural assistance of the work- 
ing masses.” 

The Special Military Tribunal, which 
was established as one of the drastic meas- 
_. ures taken after the last attempt on the 

- life of Mussolini, for the purpose of try- 
ing all cases affecting the security of the 
'. State or of the Fascist régime, began on 
Feb. 1 with the trial of two young men ac- 
cused of having publicly expressed ap- 
__proval of the attempts to murder the Pre- 
_ mier. Both men were convicted and sen- 
- _ tenced to nine months’ imprisonment, a 
_ fine of 500 lire and a year under police 
‘surveillance. 


— +The National Council of the Fascist 
* Party has decreed that the Fascisti them- 
- selves must provide the money necessary 
' for the activities of the party without levy- 


‘ing on outside individuals or institutions. 
Moreover, the financial possibilities of the 
members, it is reported, will be looked 
_ into by the leaders in each province and 
~_ each member will be expected to contribute 
according to his means. 

Count Volpi, the Finance Minister, in 
announcing the final results of the new 
lictoral loan gives the following figures: 
Without counting contributions of Italians 
-residing abroad, a total of 3.000.000 citi- 
zens subscribed over 3,000,000,000 lire, 
mainly in small amounts. He admits, 
however, that considerable propaganda was 
necessary to make people subscribe. Ac- 
cording to another authority certain Fascist 


a 


_ property of their subjects, and declares 


tax is divided into two parts. The first is — 


banks which did not yield to the demand oe 
for subscriptions found themselves forced 
to place Fascists on their boards of di- 
rectors. The Fascist Party regards the re- 
sult of the loan as highly significant and 
exceeding all forecasts; in fact, as a “pleb- — 
iscite of the whole Italian nation.” . 

‘The number of Italy’s official holidays 
has been limited to three: Youth’s Day, 
March 23; the anniversary of the founding 
of the first Fascist Labor Day, April 21, 
and Victory Day, Oct. 28, the anniversary — 
of the Fascist march on Rome. ex 

The Cabinet Council on Feb. 9 approved 
the details of the tax on bachelors. The ~~ 


by 


a basic charge varying with the taxpayer’s 
age which all bachelors, whatever their — 
condition and station in life, will be re- — 
quired to pay. The other impost is a slid- 
ing scale tax based on the taxpayer's in- | 
come and will be applied only to those 
already liable for income tax. Statistics — 
show that the tax will be applicable to 
about 1,700,000 persons. It is expected to — 
bring in about 100,000,000 lire yearly. The 
hasic tax has been fixed as follows: 
Between the ages of 25 and 35, 25 lire 
yearly; between the ages of 35 and 50, 35 
lire yearly; between the ages of 50 and 
65, 25 lire yearly.. The tax based on in- 
come has been fixed at one-quarter of the 
present complementary income tax. It will 
amount, therefore, to about a 5 per cent. 
increase in the total income tax now paid. 
Catholic priests, members of religious or- ; 
ders who have taken the vow of chastity, ) 
the war-mutilated, officers and non-com- 
missioned officers in the army, and for- — 
eigners, even if residing in Italy, are ex- 
empt from the tax. Fathers having sons 
without independent incomes will be liable | 
for their bachelor sons’ taxes, which will 
be calculated by dividing the father’s in- 
come by the number of his sons. 
Francesco Cianca, former editor of the 
Liberal newspaper // Mondo, after being 
condemned to five years’ banishment to the 
Isle of Campedusa and after hiding with 
friends in Italy for two months, made his 
escape to France early in February. The 
offense for which he was condemned was 
technically described as lack of enthusiasm ° 
for Fascist rule. Cianca’s paper had_ been 
critical toward Mussolini, had reflected the 
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views of such members of the Liberty Party 
as Orlando, Giolitti and Salandra, and had 
fought consistently for the freedom of the 
press. After the attempt to assassinate 
Mussolini at Bologna the paper was sup- 
pressed and Cianca’s residence was raided 


and pillaged by a gang of young F’ascisti, 


who destroyed the furniture and a collec- 
tion of valuable pictures. Interviewed in 
Paris on Feb. 6, Cianca said: 

I was condemned partly for having sup- 
ported the idea of a constitutional country, 
but mainly because I was known to be an 
advocate of friendship between Italy and 
France. As a Liberal and a free man, I 
felt personally strongly opposed to the dic- 
tatorship of Fascism, just as much as to 
the dictatorship of the Bolsheviki in Russia. 


Eastern Europe 


Czechoslovakia 
: | ‘HE event of chief importance in 


Czechoslovakia during the month 

was the announcement on Jan. 15 of 
the decision of the Slovak Popular (Cath- 
olic) Party, led by Father Hlinka, to join 
the Government and accept two posts in 
M. Shvehla’s coalition Cabinet. President 
Masaryk accordingly appointed M. Gazhik 
Minister for the Unification of Laws, and 
M. Tiso Minister of Health. This gives 
the Coalition Government the command of 
164 votes in the Chamber of Deputies out 
of a total of 300. 

Reports on foreign trade for 1926 
showed a favorable balance of 2,500,000,- 
000 Czech crowns, double that of the pre- 
vious year. 


Greece 
A COALITION CABINET, in which the 


~~ principal political parties are repre- 
sented, was formed after the retirement of 
Premier Kondylis on Dec. 2, its formation 
marking the end of the era of military dic- 
tatorship. The members of this Cabinet 
are as follows: 

M. ZaimMis, Premier. 

M. KAFANDARIS, Finance. 

General Mazarakis, War. 

M. TSALDARIS, Interior. 
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But when I realized that there was no free- __ 
dom of opinion to be allowed in the press — 


I took every care to submit all that I wrote 
to the Fascist censor. 


was seized upon as a pretext for the sup- 
pression of my newspaper and for my 
arrest. 
now that there is no more liberty. Anti- 
Fascism is the crime of lése nation. An 
end must be put to the democratic fable 
that every man has a right to his own 
opinion. : 


France has now become the home of the 


editors of the Corriere della Sera and Il 


Mondo, the last independent papers Italy 
had. Ee Ee: 


and the Balkans 


M. MICHALAKOPOULOS, Foreign Affairs. 
General METAXIS, Communications. 

M: Merxkouris, National Economy. 

This Ministry, which commands almost 
the absolute confidence of Parliament and 
is backed by the whole country, faces 
several difficult problems, mostly of a 
financial nature. Chief among them is the 
disciplining of the army so as to preclude 
any further trouble through interference of 
militarists in the administration of the 
country. Drastic economies in military 
expenses are also needed, as 35 per cent. 
of the total budgetary expenditure has 
heretofore gone for this purpose. The 
financial deficit for the year 1925-26 
amounted to 505,000,000 drachmas and 
the current year is expected to leave a 
deficit of 800,000,000. Moreover, pay- 
ments on the external war debt must be 
provided for and a new refugee loan 
floated. The people are already taxed to 
the limit, so that the extra revenue must 
be achieved by other means. 


The Chamber of Deputies, on Feb. 2: 
passed an amendment to the Constitution 
establishing a Senate of 120 members. 
Such a body has not existed since the 
Revolution of 1862. 

General Pangalos, the former Dictator, 
was imprisoned on the Island of Crete on 
Jan. 26, to be held for trial. 


That was not — 
enough. My personal opinions were known, 
and when the Bologna affair occurred it 


Italy is no better than a prison, — 
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vp HE election by the nobles of Hungary 
+ of representatives for the new Upper 
Chamber of Parliament resulted in an over- 
_.. whelming victory for the Government can- 
_ didates. Count Julius Andrassy, leader of 
- the Opposition, did not secure even the 
~ minimum amount of votes entitling him to 
election. This was taken as a definite in- 
- dication that Hungarian nobles had aban- 
— doned their former Legitimist sympathies. 
~ On Jan. 28, the newly elected House 
held its first Assembly since the overthrow 
__ of the monarchy in 1918, and on Jan. 29 
_ the ceremonial opening of Parliament took 
_ place, with all the delegates dressed in 
_ medieval costumes and Regent Admiral 
ss Horthy presiding. He read a speech by 
~ Premier Bethlen in which was reasserted a 
statement the latter made in a speech on 
_ Jan. 24 before the party caucus, in which 
he announced openly for the first time that 
he favored Fiume as a sea outlet for Hun- 
gary rather than the Yugoslav port of 
_— Spalato. The speech also contained the 
- statement that it was expected that the In- 
- terallied Military Control Commission 
_ would soon cease its activity in Hungary. 


- The latter statement was confirmed, on 
Feb. 10, by the report that Count Csaky, 
War Minister, had introduced a bill sub- 
_ stantially increasing Hungary’s armament. 
' Premier Bethlen, in an interview given 
to the press on Jan. 31, discussed the Cen- 
tral European situation and admitted that 
he did not expect it to remain in statu quo. 
He criticized the Little Entente as “an arti- 
ficial arrangement.” Regarding the ques- 
tion of the monarchy he stated that the 
Cabinet and Parliament would not raise 
the issue for five years, as public opinion 
seemed satisfied with the present provi- 
sional régime. 
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F Poland 

3 (THE arrest of five members of the Sejm, 
4 despite their parliamentary immunity, 
on the charge that they were agents in a 
q huge plot aiming at a Communist revolu- 
tion and the establishment of an indepen- 
~ dent White Russia on Communist princi- 
ples, was one of the chief events in Poland 


_ during January. It was alleged that the plot- 


| 
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ters, acting under orders from Moscow 


which supplied the funds, were distributing 
large sums of money through the agency 
of certain White Russian cooperative 
banks; and plans to this effect were found. 


in the possession of the Deputies. In War- 


saw 120 arrests were made, an equal num- ~ 


ber in other parts of the country, and large 


stores of ammunition, compromising docu- _ 


ments and sums of money were seized. This 


disclosure was of particular interest in’ 
view of the fact that it closely followed 


newspaper reports of the enthusiastic re- 


ception accorded to the Polish envoy, M. eS 


Patek, at Moscow, where he had been sent 


to discuss the Vilna situation and other 


matters. 


Poland’s attitude with regard to her — 
neighbors, Germany, Lithuania and Russia, — 


remained in a state of indecision, with 


growing tension over the Corridor, Danzig : 
and the Konigsberg forts, and the Vilna — 


question still a sore point. On Jan. 21 it 


was reported that Poland and Lithuania — 


were entering into tentative negotiations for 
some kind of rapprochement. 
negotiations between Germany and Poland 


The trade — a 


were reported on Feb. 10 “to be facing a— _ <A 


stone wall,” the specific reasons being that 
Poland had expelled four German railroad 


men from Upper Silesia in violation of last 


November’s agreement. The threatened 
rupture of negotiations, however, failed to 
occur, in view of the decision of the Marx 
Cabinet on Feb. 11 to continue the trade 
parleys and to find some other means of 


compelling Poland to revoke the deporta- — 


tion orders referred to. 

The budget came up for debate in the 
Sejm during the last part of January; it 
totaled 1,891,000,000 zloty, against an es- 
timated income of 1,985,000,000 zloty, giv- 
ing a surplus of 94,000,000. Poland’s en- 
tire foreign debt is now only 300,000,000_ 
zloty, three-quarters of which is owed to 
America. 


Rumania 
RUMORS continued to circulate during 


January regarding the serious con- 
dition of King Ferdinand’s health and the 
probable reconciliation of Prince Carol 
and his wife and Carol’s recall to Ru- 
mania. Matters were more or less brought 
to a head on Feb. 2, when the National 
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Peasants’ Party, a body of seventy-eight 
Deputies headed by Professor Nicolas 
Jorga, Prince Carol’s former tutor, issued 
a statement asking that a Crown Council 
be called for the purpose of revising the 
laws removing Prince Carol as Crown 
Prince and establishing a regency in the 
event of the King’s death. The resolution 
was read in Parliament and met with over- 
whelming Government opposition, as the 
Peasants’ Party is weak in Parliament, 
though having considerable popular 
strength, particularly in Transylvania, 
Bessarabia, and the Old Kingdom. Pre- 
mier Averescu in replying stated that the 
Peasants’ Party had assented when the 
laws were passed and that nothing had 
since occurred to justify their modifica- 


tion. He pointed out that the convocation 


of such a Council was, moreover, the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the King, and con- 
cluded by saying that he considered the 
question of succession definitely settled 
once for all since it had been consented to 
by a majority of the population and con- 
firmed in the King’s last message to Par- 
liament. The Government ordered con- 
fiscation and suppression of all newspa- 
pers discussing the question, and there 
were reports of shifting of troops to guard 


against pro-Carol demonstrations. 


Accounts of renewed persecution of the 
Jews were received during the month and 
on Jan. 13 a delegation, representing the 
American Jewish Congress, and headed by 
Rabbi Stephen Wise, made a formal pro- 
test to Secretary of State Kelloge, urging 
that the State Department take action, 
compatible with diplomatic dignity, to im- 
press on the Rumanian Government the de- 
sires of the American people for just and 
humane treatment of all minority groups. 
Mr. Kellogg heard all the evidence, in- 
cluding the resolutions of a mass meeting 
held in New York City, and promised a 
careful consideration of the problem. The 
International Committee for Political Pris- 
oners announced the formation of a Ru- 
manian Political Prisoners Fund to aid 
“those elements in Rumania which suf- 
fer most from governmental opposition,” 
basing its action on the results of the 
Henri Barbusse investigation. 

A favorable trade balance of $17,000,- 
000 was announced for 1926, which, it was 


believed, might lead to a move to stabilize a 


the lei. 
Yugoslavia 


HE local elections held during the sec- 
ond week of January resulted in a 
(Serbian © 


Radicals and Croatian Peasants) in twenty- | 


majority for the Government 


eight of the thirty-three departments, in 
nineteen of the twenty-eight the Radi- 
cals alone winning an absolute majority. 
This was interpreted to mean that the pub- 
lic was supporting the coalition and it was 
expected that the new “centralization” 
policy, providing for the division of the 
State into thirty-three departments, cutting 
across historical and provincial boundaries 
and having each a Governor appointed by 


‘the Central Government and its own Par- — 


liament, could be proceeded with immedi- 
ately. 

On Jan. 28, however, for the sixth time 
in less than a year, Premier Uzunovitch’s 
Cabinet was forced to resign. The cause 
of this particular upset was Croat dissatis- 
faction with the outcome of the elections, 
in which they alleged the Government had 
acted unfairly. They accordingly opposed 
the choice of two of the Radical Party 
condidates for the “Yar Claims Commis- 
sion, thus precipitating a Cabinet crisis, 
The King immediately empowered M, 
Uzunovitch to form a new Cabinet and as 
a result of his efforts one was sworn in on 


Feb. 1 with the posts formerly held by a 


Croatian Peasant Party representatives 
divided between the Slovenians (Clerical 
Party) and the Serbian Radicals. 


In Yugoslavian foreign policy, as a re- 


sult of the Italo-Albanian developments — 
(treated elsewhere in the magazine), two— 


significant moves were made. First, the 
Extraordinary Defence of the Realm Act, 
passed in 1924 against the Communists, 
was repealed, this being regarded as a bid 
for closer relations with Soviet Russia. 
Then, on Feb. 4 it was announced that M. 
Zhivojin Balugjitch, one of King Alexan- 


der’s most initimate and trusted advisers, — 


had been shifted from his post as Minister 
to Rome to a similar post in Berlin, and 


that Milan Rakitch, Minister to Sofia, was > 


replacing him. This was taken to indicate 
a definite attempt to cultivate Germany’s 
friendship. F, AL Os 


pee 


: IGURES for the first ene of the 
present fiscal year, from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1926, show that the foreign 

trade of the Soviet Union has made a 
marked advance. The value of exports in 
hat period was 208,200,000 rubles; im- 
oe amounted to 131, 800, 000 rubles: the 
- favorable balance of rade: therefore, was 
76,400,000 rubles—notable in comparison 
“with the unfavorable balance of $29,600,- 
000 rubles for the corresponding period of 
_ the previous year. Grain was the largest 
- expart; meat, poultry and other foodstuffs 
_ were second; and oil was third. Based on 

- pre-war (1913) prices, according to ihe 
_ New York Trust Company, Russia’s for- 
s pcign trade has more than doubled since 
_ 1922. From the same source it was pointed 
out that trade with the United States had 
undergone special development, this coun- 
_ try now ranking second only to England, 
_ with Germany third. 

Oil production has increased so much 
in the Soviet Union during the past two 
_- years that it is said to Tee supplanted 

Mexico as, next to the United States, the 

E. lee oil producer among the nations of 
the world. Compared with the total pro- 
y duction of 572,000,000 poods in 1913, the 

_ past year’s production has been estimated 

as 642,000,000 poods. The export of oil 
4 is steadily increasing. Sales contracts, 
-- signed since October, 1926, have been 
_made with the Standard Oil Company and 
the Vacuum Oil Company of the United 
States, with the French Ministry of Ma- 
‘rine; with the Petrofina Company and 

x Demaret Fréres, Belgian and Italian com- 
- panies; and negotiations have been con- 
ducted by the English Medway Company. 


: The Central Statistical Department pub- 
lished in Pravda on Jan. 29 estimates to 


2 show the condition of agriculture. The 
totals show an area in the Union 2.5 per 


4a cent. greater than last year. 


The increase 
eof wheat sown is 15 per cent. in the 
* Caucasus region and 22 per cent. in the 
_ Ukraine. These areas are the chief ex- 
- porting districts. It is considered that the 
' present condition of the crop is 22 per 
- cent. better than the usual condition at 
this time of the year. 


Russia 
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lished an article bitterly assailing the “ 
bridled thirst” for gain in retail ne 


Official figures showed that retail cooper- 


atives during the last year made a profit — 
of 189 per cent. on their cash capital. 

The Government on Jan. 11 began a 
census of ali males in the Soviet Union, 
between the ages of 24 and 34, who are 
liable for military service. Although hie 


was said to be purely a military measure, 


care was taken to determine whether those 


registered were Communists or non-Com- — 
A general census of the members 


munists. 
of the Communist Party was in progress 
at the same time. 


It was announced in Moscow on Jan. 2 
that English had replaced French as the © 
official foreign language of the Soviet 


Government. English is a compulsory _ 
study in some of the Russian universities 
and a requisite for employment in several — 
of the departments of the Government. It 
was said also that English had supplanted 
German as the popular foreign tongue and — 


The Soviet oreait Pravda on Feb. 6 pube : 


that it was being taught in nearly all the : a 


schools. 


Nations of Northern Europe 
ON Jan. 16 the Latvian ae Estonian 


representatives signed the draft of an — 


agreement for a complete customs union. 
Formal signature of a treaty was expected 
soon. The proposed agreement provides 
for the introduction within a year of a 
common tariff and, within three years, for 
the co-ordination of all economic legisla- 
tion by the two States, including customs. 
excise, monopolies, direct taxation, 
freights, labor laws, banking, trading con- 
tracts, and the like. The period of the 


proposed agreement is ten years. 


Intimations came from Moscow on Jan. 


16 that the Soviet Government would re- 
sume negotiations with Latvia for a pact” 


of non-aggression. 

New regulations of the Latvian Govern- 
ment have fixed at 12 per cent. the legal 
rate of interest for loans A. By D: 


Other Nations of Europe 


Spain 


largest ever proposed for that coun- 

try, the revenue anticipated being 
about $500,000,000 and the proposed ex- 
penditures about $510,000,000, giving a 
deficit of $10,000,000, the smallest for 
many years. 

King Alfonso has signed a decree re- 
organizing the infantry and suppressing 
76 reserve regimenis. The army strength 
for 1927 is fixed at 184,636 of all ranks. 

The Spanish public looked forward to 
the calling of the National Assembly on 
Feb. 1, the date fixed by the Premier some 
weeks before. However, no such step to- 
ward a return to “normalcy” was taken, 

The trade returns for the first three 
quarters of 1926, published by the Council 
of National Economy, showed that the 
United States continued to hold first place 
in the foreign commerce of Spain, and 
that Great Britain had dropped below 
France. 

The Bank of Spain has completed, with 
decided success, its greatest financial 
undertaking, funding Government obliga- 
tions totaling more than 1,000,000,000 
pesetas which fell due Feb. 5. 


Portugal 


MANIFESTO of an unusual character 

appeared during the middle of Jan- 
uary in the form of a declaration signed 
by the leaders of all of the parties, except 
the Liberal Republican Union and _ the 
Monarchists, and making representations, 
to the British Ambassador and to the 
French and American legations, that, 
should they ever come into power, they 
would repudiate all the work done or to 
be done by the present Government, espe- 
cially any foreign loan that might be con- 
tracted. This action created a rather bad 
Impression among the more thoughtful 
portion of the community, which stigma- 
tized the leaders as traitors in thus endeav- 
oring to obtain foreign interference in 
domestic affairs. The Government took a 
hand in the affair, and those of the signers 
who held commissions in the Army were 
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summoned before the War Department. | 

Eight officers were deprived of their rank | 
as a result and held at the disposition of — 
the Minister of War, while a number of — 


other leaders in the movement were de- 


ported to Sao Thome Island (Cape Verde Ey 


group). 


This drastic action on the part of the 
Government served only to intensify the 
opposition to the dictatorship of General — 


Carmona, a movement which had been 


steadily gaining momentum for months. — 
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This reached a climax on Feb. 3, when the 


“regular quarterly” Portuguese revolution 


broke out in Oporto under the leadership 
of General Souza Diaz. General Carmona, 
President and Minister of War, immediate- 


ly declared a state of siege and went with 


troops to suppress the revolt at Oporto, 


where vigorous exchange of fire took place ~ 


resulting in considerable damage to the 
city and serious casualties to the comba- 
tants. Censorship of news was immediately 
clamped down, so that the exact situation 
could not be discerned during the first 
few days, but the revolt spread to other 
points, both north and south, and soon 


broke out in Lisbon. Heavy fighting began 


in the capital on the morning of Feb. 7 
and by 6 in the afternoon the revolution- 
aries were reported to be in absolute con- 
trol. However, the news was received on 
Feb. 10, that, after three days of fierce 
fighting in which the United States Lega- 
tion was damaged, the rebels had surren- 
dered both at Lisbon and Oporto and the 
twenty-third revolution since 1910 was 


crushed. 
Holland 
(THE financial capacity of Holland may 


be estimated from the report that in 


D 
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1926 new security issues were placed on 


the Dutch market to the extent of $182,- — : 


400,000 (486,000,000 guilders). 
According to a report recently issued by 
the Dutch factory inspectors, reduction of 
the number of working hours in Holland 
has resulted in increased production rang- 
ing from 50 to 100 per cent. during the last 
few years in proportion to the number of 
workers employed, and this has been 
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_done without demanding more intensive 
labor. 


The workers’ living conditions and their 


general health are greatly improved as a 
_ result, and the increase in the capacity of 


workers and the consequent diminution in 


_ time lost through illness has cut the coun- 
__ try’s wage bill as a whole. 


Further details were received during 


_ January respecting the Communist disturb- 


ances in Western Sumatra which started 
with the murders of Lieutenant Simons 
and Inspector Leurs. It was reported that 


~ some 900 persons had been placed under 


arrest. Twelve brigades of police and 
troops had been sent from Java to West 
Sumatra and no further attacks on Euro- 


_ peans were anticipated. 


Norway 


‘A MOTION in the Storthing, coming 
~™ from the Labor Party, demanding 
complete disarmament, was rejected by a 
vote of 112 to 33. However, a certain 
amount of retrenchment was involved in 


‘the act of appropriation, wherein the 


Storting voted 40,000,000 kroner (about 
$10,000,000) for the reorganization of the 
army and navy. 

Helmer Halvorsen Bryn, Norwegian 
Minister to the United States since 1910, 
retired from that post in January and 
unofficial newspaper reports alleged that 
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his resignation was due to disagreement eam 
with his Government concerning the pros- 


ecution of Norwegian claims against the 
United States Shipping Board. These 


cases, involving $7,000,000, are now being ee 


conducted by a special commissioner, 


Sweden 


JN his address from the throne, at the e 


opening of the annual session of the 
Riksdag, the King expressed his gratifica~ 
tion at the reception accorded to the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess during 
their journey around the world, especially — 
in the United States. ue : 

The future of the present Cabinet, 
headed by C. G. Ekman, seems rather 
doubtful, as the Popular and Liberal Par- 
ties backing up the Government are by far 
in the minority. In fact, a Swedish Min- 
istry has never faced the Riksdag with so 
insufficient a party support. In the open- — 
ing debate Per Albin Hansson, Minister 
of War in the Social Democratic Cabinet 
overthrown by the Popular Party last year, 
declared war on the Government. As the 
Socialist Party, of which Mr. Hansson is 
one of the outstanding leaders, is the larg- 
est in number, having 105 seats out of 
230 in the Second Chamber, the Govern- — 
ment will evidently have to depend entirely 
on the Conservatives. J. M. V. 


Turkey and the Near East 


times designated “the graveyard of 

treaties,” lived up to this appellation 
when, on Jan. 18, it refused to ratify the 
American-Lausanne Treaty by a vote of 
50 to 34. 

The original “treaty of amity and com- 
merce,” between the United States and 
Turkey, signed in 1830, provided that 
American citizens might trade with Turkey 
“according to the custom of the Franks,” 
which, in modern terms, meant that the 
United States would enjoy the privileges 
of the most favored nation. Actually the 


Ane Senate of the United States, some- 


= rights of “Franks” in Turkey from long 


before 1830 until the year 1914 are con- 


tained in the documents known as the 
“Capitulations,” and may be summed up 
in the phrase “extraterritoriality.” It was 
expressly stipulated that representatives of 
the United States Government who might 
be resident in Turkey should give no pro- 
tection or aid to the Rayahs, or Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. 

The treaty of 1830, together with extra- 
dition treaties negotiated about forty years 
later, sufficed for the basis of public rela- 
tions between the two countries down 
through the Great War. During the tense 
interval which followed the battle of the 
Marne, the Turks took advantage of the 
pre-occupation of Europe and declared the 
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abolition of the capitulations, this action 
_being met by universal protest. 
thereafter the Turks entered the Great War. 


Shortly 


Defeated at its close, they seemed destined 
to submit to the reimposition of the for- 
eign rights of extraterritoriality. 

The defeat of the Greeks by the Turks 
under Mustapha Kemal Pasha in 1923 led 
to the European enemies of the Turks nego- 
tiating the principal Treaty of Lausanne, in 
which the capitulations were abandoned. 
Ai the same time American negotiators 
drew up the treaty which was recently de- 
feated. Inasmuch as a state of war had 
not existed between the United States and 
Turkey, it was not a treaty of peace, but a 
new “treaty of amity and commerce.” 


Three years and six months elapsed be- 
fore ihis treaty came before the Senate of 
the United States. After two weeks’ de- 
bate in executive session, the treaty, al- 
though receiving a majority of the votes 


of all Senators, failed on account of the 
constitutional rule which requires the sup- 


port of two-thirds ‘of the members present. 
The opposition to the treaty had been bit- 


_ terly active during the whole time between 
its drafting and its defeat, its chief sup- 
porters being the majority of the Demo- 


crats in the Senate, partly, at least, on par- 
tisan grounds and certain religious ele- 
ments in the United States, who were influ- 
enced by active American and Greek prop- 
aganda and reports of atrocious conduct on 
the part of the Mohammedan Turks to- 
ward Christian Greeks and Armenians. 
and also animated by a blind animosity 
that can ‘be traced back to the Crusades. 


Senator King of Utah stated that “the 


treaty was opposed upon three major 
grounds—namely, that it failed to provide 
for the fulfillment of the Wilson award 
to Armenia, guarantees for protection of 
Christians and non-Moslems in Turkey, and 
recognition by Turkey of the American na- 
tionality of former subjects of Turkey.” 
In these objections the Senator from Utah 
was several years out of date, inasmuch as 

the Wilson award to Armenia” formed 
part of the defunct treaty of Sévres. His 
further statement that the Wilson Armenia 
is now a “No Man’s Land” does not corre- 
spond with the facts, because this terri- 
tory is inhabited by Turks and ruled by the 
Turkish Government, which cannot be dis- 


has 


lodged except with immense difficulty by 
a strong foreign army. Furthermore, it is 
beyond reason to expect that Turkey will 
restore the capitulations with the United 
States when she was able to prevent such — 
a restoration in: favor of the countries ~ 
which fought her and defeated her during _ 
the Great War. As regards the recognition — 
of the American citizenship of naturalized 
persons who were formerly subjects of 
Turkey, Turkey is within her rights in re- © 
fusing to grant recognition. A 


puta | 


Since the Summer of 1919 the United Fi | 
States has been represented in Turkey by 
Admiral Bristol, as High Commissioner, 
and by a group of consuls. On Feb. 8 the 
modus vivendi which permitted the con- | 
tinuance of trade with Turkey, according —~ 
to the privileges of the most favored na- 
tion, expired. In view of the vituperations __ 
which the opposers of the treaty have ut- 
tered against Turkey, the remark of a dis- 
tinguished editor, that the United States of 
America must now rely on the magnanim- 
ity of Turkey, is slightly comical. 

Negotiations in Paris between the repre. _ 
sentatives of Turkey and foreign holders — 
of Ottoman pre-war bonds were suspended _ 
at the beginning of February. The Turks 
continued to insist that they should pay in 
paper francs, while the French demanded ~ 
five times as much by payment in gold _ 
francs. The French requested an initial 
payment of $12,500,000 annually, which  — 
sum should be increased every five years. _ P, 
The Turks proposed to pay $10,000,000, 
beginning eighteen months hence, not to be 4 
increased until after ten years. The bond- 
holders, furthermore, objected strongly to. 
the alleged pledging by Turkey of certain 
revenues, particularly the monopoly on to- — 
bacco and spirits, to another purpose than _ 
the Ottoman debt, to which these revenues — 3 
were devoted by agreements dating back — 
forty-five years. ‘me 

A state of martial law continued to pre- 
vail in Kurdestan, the Government en- 
deavoring to break up the feudal organiza- 
tion of the country. Many of the chiefs 
were slain or executed in the process of 
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pacification. ag 
A treaty was signed on Jan. 14 between 
Russia and Turkey regulating the use of 
the waters and rivers along the common __ 
boundary line in the Caucasus region. 


Sy Eales 
(pur inauguration of Port Fuad took 
_~ place on Dec. 21, King Fuad presiding 
at the ceremony. 


During 1926 the Egyptian exports de- 
clined vieauly $90,000,000 and imports 


about $30,000,000, while budgetary esti- 


_ mates for 1927 show an expected deficit of 
$12,000,000. The Government continued 
ns February to purchase cotton fu- 
tures according to the Parliamentary deci- 
sion of Dec. 15. 

_ Germany, Austria and Hungary are en- 
_ deavoring to place judges of their respec- 


tive nationalities on the benches of the 


\ 


cat 
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Mixed Court, but the Egyptian and other 
_ European Governments oppose the request. 


Syria 


Z qT: was reported that on Jan. 4 the French 


defeated in the Druse mountains the 
forces of the rebel chief, Sultan Pasha al 
Atrash, capturing several prisoners, among 
whom was the leader himself. After trial 
by courts-martial in Damascus the prison- 
ers were sentenced to death. 

It was later reported from Haifa that 
M. Ponsot had arranged an interview with 
Lord Plumer to discuss Syrian and Pales- 


tinian aflairs and the plans for peace in 
Syria. The Syrians were continuing to 
demand a complete general amnesty and a 
treaty instead of a mandatory relationship. 
They desired a definite Syrian Government: 
for the entire country, which would be per- | 
mitted to enter the League of Nations under 
French supervision. 


Palestine 


HE ninth of December has been made a 
national holiday for Palestine, in cele- — 
bration of the anniversary of Field Marshal ne 
Lord Allenby’s victorious entrance into ct 
Jerusalem in 1917. ea 
The electrification of Palestine, ne i 
involves “harnessing the Jordan,” is pro- — 
ceeding satisfactorily. The first stage of 
the Rutenberg plan, requiring an invest- — 
ment of $4,000,000, has now been financed — 
adequately by ‘the Palestine Electric Cor- 
poration, 


Persia 


THE Persian Cabinet resigned on Jan. 30 
to escape the possibility of defeat on © 
a vote of confidence. It had been severely — 
criticized for concessions it made to the | eh 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company without con- — 
sulting Parliament. Av, Beas 
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first weeks of February between the 
Northern and Southern armed forces 

of China. In Chekiang the Cantonese 
forces advancing toward Shanghai, having 
been thrown back from Hangchow 100 
miles south of Shanghai, took a position 
at Chiuchow, while the forces of Sun 
Chuan-fang were stationed at Yenchow. 
Fighting began on Feb. 4 and three days 
later it was reported that the Southerners, 
because of a shortage of ammunition, had 
been driven out of Chiuchow to a position 
near the border of Kiangsi Province, about 


DX ine fighting was renewed in the 


~ 200 miles south of Shanghai. 


In Honan Province Wu Pei-fu’s forces, 
shattered by the Southerners’ drive last 
September, were being supplemented by 


Manchurian troops under Chane Hsueh- — 
liang, son of Chang Tso-lin, preparatory to 

a drive for the recovery of Hankow. The 
Southerners at the same time were rapidly. 
bringing forces from Ichang and_ other 
upper Vanptee ports, through impressing 
Japanese, Talia, French and Swedish 
steamiers. An American vessel was stopped — 
on Feb. 1, but released after official repre- 
sentations, To assist the Southern army 
Feng Yu-hsiang began advancing from the 
Morice to attack: the Northern armies in | 
the rear. 

The serious illness of General Chiang 
Kai-shek caused concern among the South- 
erners. It was reported that Mrs. Sun Yat- 
sen, widow of the late chief of the Kuo- 
mingtang, and a graduate of Wesleyan 


933 — 


‘one of the Southern armies. Dissension 
between the Right and Left wings of the 
Kuomingtang was reported. On Jan. 20 
the Right wing under Chiang Kai-shek was 
said to have won a victory in retaining 
Nanchang as-the capital instead of return- 
ing to the more radical -Wuhan cities. 
Chang Tso-lin on Jan. 25 declared that 
the Southerners were tools of Moscow and 
that the Chinese people were not unfriendly 
with Great Britain. At the same time he 
_ deplored British willingness to negotiate 
__ with the Southerners, especially in view of 
the consistent friendliness to foreign inter- 
‘ests shown by the Northerners. According 
‘to the Canton News Bulletin of Dec. 29, 
British and Japanese merchants had _ re- 
cently lent Chang Tso-lin £5,000,000 each 
to fight the Southern nationalists. 


The security of existing loans has largely 
evaporated. Salt revenues, pledged to a 
_ number of them, showed a drop of $9,000,- 
» 000 last year and of the $64,000,000 col- 
lected only $8,868;000 went to the Peking 
_ Government, the rest being taken by local 
_. militarists. 


oy 


The Peking Government ordered the cus- 
toms administration to collect the Wash- 
ington surtaxes after Feb. 1, since Sun 
-Chuan-fang had been collecting them in 
_ Shanghai since Jan. 20 and the Cantonese 
- since October. However, Sir Francis Aglen, 
the Inspector General of Maritime Customs 
‘and a British subject, refused on the 
ground that he was bound by the treaties 


taxes. On Feb. 1 he was removed from of- 
fice and the Chief Secretary of the Cus- 
toms Board put in his place. Chang Tso-lin 
was said to have ordered the act to show 


| his dissatisfaction with Great Britain for 


Te _ failing to give him more support. 
i There was another Bias Bay piraty on 
Jan. 3, the victim being the 6,000-ton Chi- 
nese-owned steamer Seang Bee. The pirates 
took $15,000 and five Chinese for ransom. 
Foreigners have been steadily leaving 
the region affected by civil war. The Brit- 
ish concessions of Hankow and Kiukiang 
were taken by the Nationalists early in Jan- 
uary after some mob violence but no casu- 
alties. On Jan. 9 three Nationalist Min- 
isters, Eugene: Chen, Sun Fo and Soong, 
formed a council to administer the former. 
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: ie : College at Macon Ga., had personally led — 


-and India, under the command of Major — 


and the Powers had not authorized the sur- . 


The American Minister on Jan. 13° ads 
vised Americans in the interior and the — 
South to evacuate to coast cities. An ex 
dus from' Changsha, Chunking and Foo- — 
chow began. Residents of Amoy, Swatow 
and Canton were: concentrated in centres | 
where they could be more easily protected. — 
On Jan. 17 serious disturbances were re- 
ported from Foochow resulting in the 
plundering of several British, American — 
and Spanish institutions. At the same 
time Yale-in-China at Changsha, Hunan — 
Province, was closed because of commu- 
nistic activity resulting in impossible de- 
mands for student government followed by 
a students’ strike. ee 

The Powers have indicated consider- 
able concern over the safety of their 
nationals and on Jan. 24 began important 
military movements toward China. About — 
20,000 British troops from England, Malta 


General John Duncan left for China on 
that date. The first contingent of 435 Pun- 
jabis arrived at Shanghai on Jan. 27 and — 
the Suffolk Regiment arrived at Hongkong | 
on Feb. 4. The object of the force was 
said by the British War Office to be solely — 
the protection of nationals. 
British Labor leaders, including Ramsay — 
MacDonald, Lord Parmoor and J. H. 
Thomas vigorously criticized these mili- — 
tary measures but did not support A. J.. 
Cook and the British Communists who — 
tried to prevent the departure of the — 
troops by inducing the dock-workers’ 
strike. a 
Japan, France, Spain, Italy and the ~ 
United States have also sent naval units, 
in some cases accompanied by marines, to — 
Chinese waters. In all, 33 American ships 
with 2,500 men were at this writing either — 
in or approaching Far Eastern waters. . 
In spite of the lack of a single govern-_ 
ment for China, the Powers have defined 
their positions and attempted to negotiate. — 
The British memorandum of Dec. 25 found ~ 
no favor among the Chinese Nationalists 
and Eugene Chen, the Southern Foreign _ 
Minister, sent a note in regard to it to — 
Secretary Kellogg on Jan. 1, declaring: “In — 
spite of the elaborately worded sentiments 
of the British declaration, the real meaning — 
of the proposal is that two-thirds of the 
new revenue would go to our political — 


enemies who, whee ther ‘war Giese are 
= thus replenished, will be able to continue 
the civil war that bleeds the nation and 
delays the liberation of China.” On Jan. 
24 the Nationalists issued a manifesto 
‘stating their willingness to negotiate with 
the Powers separately. 


Great Britain, having failed to get the 
- Powers to cooperate in a policy toward 
China, accepted the Cantonese offer and 
on Jan. 27 negotiations were simultaneous- 
_ ly begun at Peking and Hankow. <Accord- 
ing to Dominions Secretary Amery, the 
British offered “modifications of the pres- 
ent treaty position so far reaching, so 
generous, so considerate of Chinese. sus- 
-ceptibilities, as will be seen when they are 
published, that it is impossible to conceive 
of their being rejected by any section of 
- China.” The offer was outlined by Foreign 
a _ Secretary Chamberlain on Jan. 29. The text 
of the proposal, published on Feb. 1, was 
- ES _as follows: 
1. His Majesty’s Government is pre- 
_ pared to recognize the modern Chinese law 
courts as competent courts for cases 
brought by British plaintiffs and to waive 
the right of attendance of a British repre- 
‘sentative at the hearing of such cases. 
2. His Majesty’s Government is 


pre- 


s . ° 
__-— pared to recognize the validity of a reason- 
able Chinese nationality law. 
38. His Majesty’s Government is pre- 


pared to apply, so far as practicable, in the 
* British Courts in China modern Chinese 
— civil and commercial codes, apart from 

3 procedure codes and those affecting per- 
' sonal status, and the duly enacted subordi- 

nate legislation as and when such laws and 

- regulations are promulgated and enforced 
j in the Chinese courts and on Chinese citi- 

zens throughout China. 

4. His Majesty’s Government is pre- 
pared to make British subjects in China 

liable to pay such regular and legal Chinese 
taxation, not involving discrimination 

against British subjects or British goods, 
: as is in fact imposed on and paid by Chi- 
"nese citizens throughout China. 

_ 5. His Majesty’s Government is pre- 
pared, as soon as a revised Chinese penal 
code is promulgated and applied to Chinese 
courts, to consider its application to British 
courts in China. 

6. His Majesty’s Government is pre- 
pared to discuss and enter into arrange- 
ments, according to the particular circum- 
stances at each port concerned, for modifi- 


into line with the administrations set up in 


‘regulations applying to similar Chinese 


cation of the municipal administration of — 
the British concessions so as to bring them 


former concessions, or for their amalgama-_ 
tion with former concessions now under — 
Chinese control, or for the transfer of 
police control of the concession areas to the a 
Chinese authorities.” ne 

7. His Majesty’s Government is pre- 
pared to accept the principle that British ee 
missionaries should no longer claim the 
right to purchase land in the interior, that — 
Chinese converts should look to Chinese law 
and not to the treaties for protection and 
that missionary, educational and medical — 
institutions conform to Chinese law and the — 


institutions. 
On Feb. 2, in view of the British mili- 


tary movements, Eugene Chen suspended 
negotiations on the ground that his — 
Government would not sign: an’ agree-am 
ment with Great Britain until the latter 
withdrew its threat of force. The Peking 
Government had formally protested against 
the treop movements on Jan. 31 as con- | 
trary to the Washington treaties and the | es 
League of Nations covenant and unneces- 
sary, since the Chinese Government was 
prepared to protect British residents to” 
the best of its ability. 
The British Labor Party on Jan. 26 
presented to Sir Austen Chamberlain ‘a ‘ 
statement, which was also telegraphed to 
China. Eugene Chen replied on Feb. 
1, expressing his desire to reach a settle. 
ment and his reliance upon the British 
Labor Party to assist in controlling “the — 
adventurous elements in the British Gov- 
ernment,” and concluding that it was “to 
be feared that the disablement of British 
trade and commerce may have to continue | 
until British Labor is entrusted by England 
with the task of arresting the British de- 
cline in Far Asia.” ee 
The British Cabinet at a meeting on Feb. 
3 is said to have imputed Eugene Chen’s 
suspension of negotiations to ‘Russian, in- 
fluence and to have discussed a breach 
with the Soviet Government. 


The United States Government, on Jan. 
21, indicated its sense of the gravity of the 
Chinese situation by ordering Minister 
MacMurray, who had arrived at Seoul, 
Korea, on his way to Washington, to return 
to Peking. On Jan. 26 Secretary Kelloge 


issued a statement on Chinese policy 


(printed elsewhere in this magazine). The 


is suggestion made by Senator Borah that all 
Americans be advised to leave China was 
opposed by President Coolidge, who in a 
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statement on Jan. 28 took the view that 


their presence might maintain commerce 
and lead to better conditions in China. The 
Porter resolution, calling fur negotiation 


_ with China, was reported to the House of 


Representatives on Jan. 28. 


Minister MacMurray on Feb. 4. delivered 


“to Chang Tso-lin in Peking and _ trans- 


mitted to Chiang Kai-shek and Sun Chuan 


fang a proposal to eliminate the Interna- ° 


-~tional Settlement of Shanghai from the 


zone of warlike activities and to negotiate 
regarding the future status of the settle- 


ment. Chang Tso-lin said he might favor 
the proposal if one similar to it were ac- 
cepted for Hankow and Kiukiang, now 
under Southern control, while Eugene 


Chen said the danger to Shanghai was 


-from Sun Chuan-fang and the British 


forces and they~ must bear the responsi- 


bility. In the House of Commons on 
Feb. 8 Prime Minister Baldwin stated that, 


if the British representatives at Shanghai 


reported the danger to British lives and 


property not to be pressing, the Brit- 
ish defense force on its way to Shanghai 


_ would be concentrated at Hongkong in- 
stead. Next day, however, the movement 
_ of two British regiments from Hongkong 


to Shanghai was reported. The United 
States Navy Department announced on 
Feb. 10 that the regiment of marines, over 


1,200 strong, en route from San Diego to 


Far Eastern waters on the transport Chau- 
mont would go direct to Shanghai. 

French policy in regard to China was 
outlined by Foreign Minister Briand on 
Feb. 3 as a “policy of firm and prudent 
peace.” France, he noted, was interested 
in the Southern Government because of her 
Jong adjacent frontier in Indo-China. 
Mussolini in a note to Great Britain on 
Feb. 4 endorsed the latter’s policy, es- 
pecially in regard to intervention to pro- 
tect citizens, 

Maxim Litvinov, Assistant Soviet Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, issued a state- 
ment on Feb. 4 denying any Soviet initia- 
tive in the Chinese trouble and praising 
Britain’s professions of a liberal Chinese 
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policy, but deploring her 
intervention and her effort to_ 
the ‘‘scapegoat.” See ae 
Japan rejected the British proposa 
collective action in China and opposed t 
use of force in «spite of direct requests 
the British Ambassador Tilley for cooj 
tion. Nevertheless, Baron Shidehara 
cated his intention to use force if neces 
for the protection of citizens. % 


Japan 
TN a general review of Japanese forei | 
“ policy before the Diet on Jan. 17 For- — 


eign Minister Shidehara, after outlining a 


liberal policy toward China, expressed 
gratification at the friendly relations witl 
the Soviet Union, discounted rumors_ of 
impending friction in Manchuria, congratu: 
lated the League of Nations on the entry 
of Germany, hoped for results in tht 
armament conference and expressed 
ciation of the growing understanding of 
Japan in America, though again he d 
plored the discriminatory treatment in r 
gard to immigration. The unfavorable bz 
ance of trade due to the earthquake w. 
commented on and the need of developi 
foreign trade stressed. ae ; 
Japan’s rapprochement with Russia has — 
caused much comment. She has felt isolat- — 
ed since the Washington Conference an 
is not averse to the Soviet rallying cry of 
“Asia for the Asiatics.” The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has given her valuable oil conces 
sions in Northern Sakhalin; timber con- 
cessions have just been granted, and a — 
fishery concession is about to be negoti- 
ated. Furthermore, Japan has been waver 
ing in her support of Chang Tso-lin owin 
to the Southern successes, and a Russo 
Japanese settlement of railroad difficultie 
in Manchuria may not prove impossible. 
The Japanese Diet was prorogued o 
Jan. 20 for three days by Premier Wa 
tsuki after a resolution of non-confidence 
was introduced by the Seiyukai and the ~ 
Seiyuhonto in connection with the case of 
Bokuretsu, the Korean radical, who, wit 
his wife, was sentenced to life impris 
ment for plotting assassination of memb 
of the imperial family. Fumiko, the wif 
killed herself in jail. : 
The elaborate funeral of the Empero 


Yoshohito took place on Feb. 8. Q. W. 


